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CHAPTER XIII. 

EMPEHOR OF ROME, CLAUDnrS. 

Y PROCURATOR OF JUD.EA, CUSPIUS FADUS. 

lUGH PRIEST, ELI0NEU8. 

The second part of ilie Acts of the Ajwstles commences at 
this point. Up to this date St. Luke has given an account 
of the growth of the Christian Church among the people of 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, the Jews and Hellenists, 
and has briefly noticed the labours of St. Peter, St. John, 
St. Philip, and St. Stephen. From this point, however, he 
confines his attention to the labours of St. Paul, whose com- 
panion he was during the greater portion of his missionary 
journeys, and relates the events of which he was an eye- 
witness, or those of which he knew the full particulars from 
his close intercourse with St. Paul. From the toils and 
success of this, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, we may 
gain some idea of the work of the other Apostles, since 
though their labours may have been less ahinulant^ yet scor.xi. ts. 
they were of the same kind as his, inasmuch as they had the 
same message to deliver, were the Apostles sent forth by 
the same Lord, and were strengthened by the same Holy 
Spirit who enabled St. Paul to perform such mighty works. Penw. 
In this and the next chapter we have the account of St. 
Paul's first missionary journey. Hitherto the preaching of 
the gospel beyond the frontiers of Palestine had been, as 
it were, accidental and irregular ; now, however, commenced 
the systematic movement for extending Christianity among Hnmphrj. 
the Gentiles. 
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(1) Now there tvere in the Church that teas at 
Antioch certain prophets and teachers ; as Barnabas, 
and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucins of 
Cyrene^ and Manaen, which had been brought up 
with Herod the tetrarch^ and Saul, 

As Antioch was the third city in the Roman Empire, and 
contained a large Jewish population with many synagogues/ 
so the Christian Church appears, from the number of its 
teachers, certain of whom are here named, to have been more 
fully organized in this city than in smaller places. Here was 
its chief point of contact with a large Gentile population, and 
in this city the believers in Christ were first called by the 
name of Christians, These ministers are distinguished as 
prophets and teachers, Propliets, that is, the preachers and 
evangelizers of the heathen ; teachers, the expounders of Holy 
Scripture, the catechizers of the new converts. All prophets, 
indeed, were teachers, but all teachers were not prophets. The 
first is a specific, the latter a generic name. The propliets 
were — 

(1) The preachers of the Church, those whose duty it 
was to declare the gospel message to man. 

(2) They had also the gift of prophesying future events, 
as had been predicted in the Old Testament Scriptures, / 
will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy. In which sense St. Paul 
seems to speak when he exhorts the Corinthians to covet to 
prophesy and forbid not to speah with tongues. Accordingly 
we read that a short time before there had come prophets 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, and that one of them named 
Ajabus had predicted that there should be great dearth 
throughout all the world,^ 



^ See Note A at the end of this 
chapter. 

* ** The word Trpo^i^rijc* ^ propJut, 
in the Old Testament, signifies not 
only him that foretellcth future events, 
bnt all those who make known the will 
of God to those that knew it not. A 
peculiar importance, it seems, it haih in 
the Church of Christ under the New 
Testament, differing from Apostles on 
the one side and Evangelists on the 
other, as may appear 1 Cor. lii. 28 and 
Eph. iv. 11. The Apostles were those 
peculiar persons who were by Christ 
designed to that office, his missi or 
messengers, with commission immedi« 



ately from Him ; such were the Twelve, 
and, extraordinarily called, St. Paul also. 
The Evangelists were those which were 
sent by the Apostles whither they could 
not go themselves, and the diocese that 
belonged to these was the whole world, 
or those special parts of it which the 
Apostles had allotted to one another. 
Besides these, the Prophets were those 
that in particular churches ruled and 
taught as bishops, hlatrKoKoi or Trot/ic- 
I'fCt and o?er and above had that special 
xdpttTfia of expounding Moses and the 
Prophets, and demonstrating out of 
them the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion.'* — Hammond on Acts xv. 32. 
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Among these prophets and teachers were Barnabas, who up 
to this time seems to have been more distinguished in the 
Church than his companion St. Paul, who afterwards so greatly 
surpassed him in his labours, that the order of their names is 
reversed, the Barnabas and Saul of the first days of tho 
Church becoming Paul and Barnabas from tho date of this 
their first missionary journey. The other three, whether 
named as those who ordained Barnabas and Saul for this 
work or not, are Simeon called Niger, his cognomen being, 
perhaps, added to distinguish him from others of that name, 
and especially from his namesake Simon Peter, Lucius of 
Cffrene, one of those who upon the persecution that arose about Lym. 
Stephen had travelled as far as Antioch . . preaching the word,^ Actaxi.io.so. 
and Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod Antipas, 
tJte Tetrarch, Of these three we have no other notice, unless, 
indeed, which is very doubtful, the Lucius here named is the 
same person commended by St. Paul to the Church at Romo 
as one of his kiusinen. They were but God's instruments in Rom.xvi.21. 
the sending forth of the great Apostle, who was chosen for ^p^}^^ 
this work not of men^ neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, 

Of Manaen it is said that he was brought u,p with Herod, 
This has usually been interpreted to mean that he was his 
foster-brother, and the Vulgate translates the Greek (rvvrpocfyos 
by colla^taneus, as fed from the same breast. It is, however, 
not necessary that we should restrict the word to this mean- 
ing ; all that is necessarily implied is that Manaen and Herod 
were brought up together, the former being selected to be 
the companion of the young prince in his studies and amuse- 
ments.^ In the same household Joanna, the wife of Chuza 



Chrysostotn. 



' Some bare supposed that this 
Lucius was the same as the Evangelist 
who accompanied St. Paul in his sub- 
sequent missionary journeys. This is, 
however, now generally rejected, chiefly 
on the ground that Lucas is the con- 
tracted form not of Lucius, but of Luca- 
nus. The other opinion is not, however, 
without plausible grounds of support, 
and is favoured by the way in which 
the writer of the Acts so frequently in- 
troduces the name of Cyrene, as though 
it possessed some special interest with 
him. See a note on Lucius with reference 
to this question in Lewin*8 Life of St. 
Fa^a, vol. i. p. 113 (2nd edition). There 
are no sufficient rensons either to assert 
or to deny that this disciple is the same 
commended by St. Paul to the brethren 
at Rome (Rom. xvi. 21), since the 
name is a common one. 



' Manaen^ who was brought up with 
Herod. " There are two views as to tho 
meaning of avvTpo<pog. One that it 
means comrade^ one brought up or edu- 
cated with another. It was common 
for persons of rank to associate other 
children with their own in their amuse- 
ments and studies, to excite them to 
greater emulation. Josephus, Plutarch, 
Polybius, and others speak of this prac- 
tice. The usual opinion, however, is that 
it means, as tho Vulgate renders it, 
collactancusy nourished at the samo 
breast, a foster-brother. According to 
this view the mother of Manaen was 
Herod's nurse." — Ilackctf. The name 
is Hebrew Crt^*3 translated by the Sep- 
tuagint Mava^/* (2 Kings xv. 14, IG), 
and by Josephus "M-avarmoQ (Ant., iv. 
10, 5). See Kuinoel in loco. — Lewin, 
*' There is an account in Josephus of 
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Lake tIU. S. 



Heb. xi. 85. 



1 Kings zriii. 

S. 
Dan. U. 48. 

PhiL iv. Si. 



Malcolm. 



the steward, was, as St. Luke elsewhere noted, a believer in 
Christ and an attendant on Him during His earthly ministry. 
Thus early had the word of God been known and its power 
acknowledged in a royal court. God indeed has had from 
the first those in all ranks who served Him. Thus Moses, 
though brought up in the court of Pharaoh, preferred affliction 
with ths people of God to the favour of the king of Egypt. 
Thus Obadiah in the court of Ahab feared the Lard greatly 
even whilst his master was persecuting God's prophets. In 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar Daniel worshipped God, and 
in the household of Nero at Rome were found His saints, 
as here we find one brought up mith Herod amongst the first 
prophets and teachers of the Church. And yet there is one 
other lesson to be derived from the fact that Manaen 
and Herod were brought up together. As now, so has it 
ever been, those with the same opportunities and the same 
teaching make a different use of these advantages. Manaen 
numbered amongst the saints of God, and chosen to be one 
of the first ministers of His Church ; Herod known for his 
lust and cruelty, and remembered for the murder of the 
Baptist and his part in the sufferings of Christ. Thus is the 
truth of Christ's words manifested ^ — Tivo men shall be in the 
Laicexvii.86. field , the One shall be taken and the other left. 

(2) As they ministered to the Lord^ and fasted^ the 
Holy Ghost said^ Separate Me^ Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. 



NoTarinos. 



Nam. Tlii. 14. 
Matt. ix. 88. 
Acts Ix. 15; 

xiT. 26 ; 
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As they ministered to tlie Lord, not only in all good works, 
in the observance of the commandments and precepts of 
God, especially in the duty of converting others from sin, but 



one Manaen, an Essene, who foretold 
concerning Herod the Great that he 
should be a king, whilst he was yet a 
boy at school: and when it actually 
came to pass that he was king, being 
sent for by Herod and asked how long 
he should reign, whether ten years ? he 
answered, Yes. Twenty years ? Yes; 
thirty years. Upon which Herod gave 
him his right hand, and from that time 
hold in great esteem such who were of 
the sect of the Essenes. Abr. Zachu- 
tus, a Jewish writer, says that this 
Manaen was Tice-prcsident of the San- 
hedrim under Uillcl, and that Shammai 
succeeded him. It in very probable 
that a son of this Manaen, or some 
nephew, was educated in the family of 



Herod the Great."— ^w<«?. 

* " Quid referebat ad illustris pro- 
phetse, atque doctoris Manahcn com- 
mcndationem, quod regis Herodis col* 
lactanrus dicerctur } Innuere saccr 
scriptor voluit, evenire non rar6 ut 
eodem lacte duo nutriti disparcs babe- 
ant mores: sic eodem Christi lacte 
fidcles in Euchanstise sncraroento pas- 
cuntur ; qui tamen diversi inter sc 
moribus sunt ; alii in Dei obscquio 
ferventcs; alii desidcs, tepidiquc." — 
Novarinus. 

* ** 'A0opi<Tar€ ^1} fioi. Separate 
now to me — " ^») indicates an act to bo 
executed without delay." — Webster's 
Syntax of N, Test.y ch. viii., who cites 
this passage as an instance. See Valck, 
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also in the solemn stated acts of Divine worship, especially in 
preaching the gospel,^ a work not restricted to public prayers 
and preaching, but including all the duties of the Christian 
ministry. It is not said how they ministered, but in saying 
that those whoministered were j^rojfhefs and teachers it implies 
that they ministered by the performance of such duties. 

They ministered {XtiTovpyovvTOiv) ; later in the history of the 
Church the word came to bo commonly applied to the priestly 
office in the Holy Communion. At this time, however, it was 
not so limited : thus angels are spoken of as mini^ftering 
spirits (KiiTovpyiKa TrvevfxaTo), and the same word is used of 
the office of the civil magistrates, who are God's ministers 
(Aetroupyol Oeov), Accordingly in the Vulgate the word is 
here rendered by ministrantibus,^ Whilst engaged in this 
ministry, and fasting, it may be, to obtain from God a supply 
of ministers for His Church, the message came from the Holy 
Ghost, in some way, we know not how, yet so as to be known 
by the Church; by internal inspiration, by the voice of one 
of the teachers, or by an angel. 

Tlie Holy Ghost said. Separate Me, We have here the 
distinct personality and Godhead of the Holy Ghost assert- 
ed. He it was who had called them to be His ministers, 
to be chosen vessels separated to His use. Sqxirate Me, set 
apart from all common use and worldly dutjes; separate as 
the firstlings of animals were commanded to be set apart for 
the Lord's use; as the first-fruits were directed to be set 
aside and offered in the temple; and as the Leviteswere set 
apart to be offered up, aji offering unto the Lord. 

As the rest of the Apostles, when sent forth by Christ to 
preach to the Jews, were sent forth by two and two, and 
as the seventy also were in like manner sent forth tivo and 
two, before the face of Christ, so now, when the mission to 
the Gentiles was about to commence, the Holy Ghost directs 
that two should be selected and sent forth for ttat work. 
This seems to have been the rule observed by the Apostles. 
Thus Peter and John had been already sent to Samaria. When 
Paul and Barnabas departed asunder for separate fields of 
labour, each of them associated to himself a fellow-labourer ; 
and when St. Paul sent into Macedonia two of them that 
ministered unto hiin, Timotheus and Erastus, he seems to 



Lyra. 

Dion. Carth. 
ChrytoBtom. 
(Ectimenius 
VaUbltu. 



Cijetau. 



Homphry. 
Heb. 1. 14. 
Rom. ziii. 6. 



TiUemont. 
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Clirysoatom. 
Colmet. 
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Mark vi. 7. 
Luke X. !• 



AcU viU. 14. 



ActR XV. S9, 
40. 



' ** ri loTi AHTovpyovvTii)v\ KyjpvT' 
Toyruv.'* — S, Chrysostout. 

2 «♦ Verbum quo Lucas utitur, \n- 
rovpyovvriav avriv, non soltim sacri- 
Jicare signiOcat, sed et alia quoque mu- 
neraobire; ut ad Rom. xt. 16. Paul- 
lu se Tocat Erangelu XaTcvyyhvy ct 



2 Cor. ix. 12, elecraosynar'im distribu- 
tionem [i) ^taicoWa'r^j; X«troi»pyiag] ; 
et ad Philip, ii. 30. Mugistratum 
civilem \iiTovpyiav appcllat [Rom. 
xiii. 6]. Denique, ut docet Suidas, 
est quodlibet publicum munus aut 
miuisterium. ' *- tSanchez, 
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have conformed to the same rule and to have followed the 
same example. 

Though the Holy Spirit had called these two, yet, according 
to the Christian economy, it needed man to separate and 
publicly, in the face of the Church, to mark these two out as 
appointed for this work. 

(3) And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them^ they sent them away. 

By fastings and prayer the ministers of the Church were 
accustomed to prepare themselves for the work of their call- 
ing. This practice was afterwards systematized in the ap- 
pointment of the Ember days which precede the appointed 
ordinations of the Church.^ These days were, however, of 
much later institution.^ 

Theyy that is, Simon, Lucius, and Manaen, by whom Barna- 
bas and Saul were sent forth to this mission, doing this, how- 
ever, not of themselves, but by the express direction of the 
Holy Ghost, so that the Apostolate was not of meiiy neither hy 
man, hut hy Jesus Christ, and God the Father, They, who 
were the instruments, did but as they were bidden by the 
Spirit of God. 

Some have supposed that this was merely a sending forth, 
that it was not an ordination, but a blessing only, which was 
given by the laying on of hands, and that Saul and Barnabas 
had been already ordained, or consecrated, by Peter, James, 
and John at Jerusalem, whither these two had been sent from 
Antioch, as related in a previous chapter. The more common 
opinion, however, which also is most consonant to the whole 
circumstances of the case, is that they were now set apart 
and consecrated to the Episcopate by the laying on of the 
hands of the three already named, and thus some who 
speak of •this as an appointment to the apostolic office mean 
that they were then made bishops, the two words being for 
a time used convertibly. It may be observed that the words 
here used to describe the sending forth of Barnabas and 
Saul are almost identical with those used to describe the 
manner of ordaining ciders in every church,^ 



* " S. L^on [Ep. ii. c. 1] f(»nde sur 
ce qui se passa tn cette rencontre, 
la rdglo quo I'Eglisc a ("tjiblie, de 
irimposer les mains u personne qu'cn y 
joignant le juviue et la prierc, pour nous 
opprendre avec quel respect il faut 
donncr et rccevoir rordination, dc peur 
de profaner par quclquc negligence un 
sacrament rcmpli dc taut dc benedic- 



tions/* — Tilkmont, St. Paul^ Art. viii. 
2 " SecBiugham't Or iff. 2,Vr/<'*.,Look 
IV. ch. vi. § 6." 

' '* The consecration of James unto 
Jerusalem, that mother see of the world, 
because it was not meet that it should 
At any time be left void of sonic 
Apostle, doth seem to have been the 
very cause of St. Paul's miraculous vo. 
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This is the period at -which, according to common opinion, 
the visions and revelations of the Lord were given to St. Paul, scor.xu.i. 
of which he speaks in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

(4) So they, heing sent forth by the Holy Ghost, de- acu w. s6; 
parted unto Seleucia ;^ and from thence they sailed to [b; jyi*«i 
Cyprus, (5) And whefi they were at Salamis^ they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues of the 
Jews: and they had also John to their minister. 

Being sent forth, through the instrumentality indeed of 
inan, but not by human instruments ; the work was God's 
direct work, and these first Apostles to the Gentiles were chryfostom. 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost. 

This mission commenced at Cyprus,^ and that, as it would 
seem, for these several reasons — 

(1) It was in the immediate neighbourhood of Antioch, 
between which city and Cyprus there was constant communi- 
cation. The first duty of the Christian is to aid in convert- 
ing and strengthening those who are near to him. 



cation, to make up the nnmber of the 
tweWc again, for the gathering of 
nations abroad, even as the martyrdom 
of the other James, the reason why 
Barnabas in his stead was called." — 
Hooler, Book vii. ch. 4, § 2. 

*' This was no conferring of Apo- 
stleship on their part ; the Apostles 
themselves had received no power from 
Christ to do that. Both the vocation 
to the Apostolate and its bestowal could 
only come direct from God Bar- 
nabas and Saul were appointed to fill 
np the vacant places in the Apostolic 
college, one caused by the sword of 
Herod in the execution of James, son 
of Zebedee, the other by James, son 
of Alpha?as, being withdrawn from 
the peculiar work of an Apostle, with- 
out of course losing the dignity, 
through his position as bishop of 
Jerusalem after all the other apostles 
had left the city to carry the preaching 
of the gospel into more distant lands. 
And thus by the entrance of Saul and 
Barnabas into the body of Apostles^ the 
Dumber of those bearing the Apostolic 
mission was restored to its normal con. 
dition of twelve. . ,The Apostolic college 
has always consisted of twelve men at a 



time, and therefore the Apocalypse 
knows only of twelve Apostles as 
foundation stones of the walls of the 
holy city." — Bollinger a First Age of 
the Church. 

1 Sec Note B at the end of this 
chapter. 

2 Salami?, the chief mercantile port 
and ancient capital of Cyprus, is situ- 
ated on the east coast of that island 
at the mouth of the Pediaius, the only 
river in Cyprus. It possessed in former 
days a good harbour (Scylax. Peripl.), 
which, however, has from long neglect 
almost disappeared. It possessed in 
former days a large Jewish population, 
and as the text informs us, several sy- 
nagogues. In the insurrection «f the 
Jews of Cyprus in the reign of Hadrian, 
Salarais was nearly destroyed, and its 
demolition was completed by an earth- 
quake. It was afterwards rebuilt and 
known in the Middle Ages by the name 
of Constantia, but is now known by the 
name of Eski (old) Famagousta. See 
Conybeare and Howsona Life of St. 
Paul, chap. v. ; Zewiu'a Life of St. Paul, 
vol. i. p. 120 ; and inner a Jiealw. 

3 See Note C at the end of thin 
chapter. 
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(2) Cyprus was the birth or dwelling-place of Barnabas, and 
was therefore well known to him. 

(3) It contained a large Jewish population, which was said 
to number half the whole population of the island. Hence 
we read of the synagogues — ^in the plural — which were in the 
island. 

(4) The people were already prepared in some degree for 
Christianity ; indeed men of Cyprus are enumerated amongst 
those who had already preached the gospel at Antioch. 

Whilst tliey were (ycrofxci^ot). The word used seems to point 
to their stay here ; and the fact that they 'preached the word 
of God in the synagogues, therefore on successive Sabbath 
days, shows that they made some stay at Salamis.* Their 
preaching was, as ever, unless hindered, first to the Jews, and 
then afterwards to the Gentiles. Paul's patriotic love for his 
hinsmen according to the flesh was evidenced throughout his 
whole life. He never wearied in his labours for them, though 
they turned from and persecuted him. 

They had also John to tlieir minister, or assistant in such 
works as needed uot their intervention. The word here trans- 
lated minister is applied to the clerk of the synagogue : thus 
He closed, the book and gave it again to the minister (r^ {nrqpirrf, 
as here 'loaivvrjv virrjpiTrjv). John was joined to them as tlieir 
minister or deacon to assist them in their ministrations, and 
also to relieve them from secular cares, so that they might 
give themselves wholly to the duties of their mission. 

(6) And when they had gone through the isle^ unto 
PaphoSy^ they found a certain sorcerer ^ a false prophet^ 
a Jewy whose name was Bar-jesus : (7) Which was 
with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a pru- 
dent man; who called for Barnabas and Saul, and 
desired to hear the word of God. 

They traversed the island from east to west: from 
Salamis, the largest city, to Paphos, the residence of the 
Boman deputy or proconsul.* He, like many among the Eo- 

urith a port now from long neglect be- 
come almost useless. This city was 
situated about nine miles from old 
Paphos, which was the chief scat of 
the worship of Venus, introduced into 
Cyprus by the Phcenicians, and here 
called Cypria. Paphos was distant from 
Salamis about an hundred milc^, and 
was in former times connected with the 
latter city by a good road. — Lewin. 

* See Note D at the end of this 
chapter. , 



* The Vulgate reading, Cum ve^ 
nissent Salami nam ilg SaXa/iTvi; has 
missed the force of the word used. 
" Graeca sunt ytvofitvoi Iv SaXa/i7vi — 
qua) magis ad verbum reddas cum e»senl 
Salamina ; morati videlicet Saulus et 
Barnabas in hac urbe sunt." — Patri' 
tius. 

* hiK96vTiQtiTi)vvri(iov. text.recept, 
0X17V Tt)v vrjdov. — Tisch. ( Edit, octava. ) 

* Paphos, the seat of government 
under the Iloman dominion, was a city 
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man officials and men of wealtb, seems to have maintained 
an astrologer or professor of magical arts, the more readily, it saimeron, 
may be, because Bar-jesus was not only a sorcerer {tlvo. ixdyov), ^^'^ 
but also because he was a Jew — many of the heathen, 
liaving lost all belief in the worn-out superstitions of Greece 
and Rome, were turning at this moment to the purer and 
monotheistic worship of the Jews. 

The Roman proconsul is characterized as a prudent man 
(<rvv€T^), a man of natural sound sense and good judgment, 
who was blessed by God in the use of those natural gifts; ^ and 
having obtained a larger and deeper insight into Divine FromoncL 
truth, now desired to hear tlie word of Ood, 

(8) But Elymas the sorcerer [for so is his name hy \\^'^' 
interpretation) withstood them, seeking to turn away 
the deputy front the faith. 

Elymas the sorcerer, rather the wise man (6 /jidyos) ; it was a 
name claimed by himself, and therefore not implying anything 
discreditable. His name was Bar-jesus ; ' his description or Hackett. 
title was that he was Elymas, a man of learning, a scholar, one 
of the Magi, professing to bo skilled in astrology and in the Hammond, 
arts of magic. Such arts were then common throughout the 
civilized world. Men, dissatisfied with the creeds of classical 
antiquity, hungered for truth, and sought it too often from 
the mouths of the quacks and professors of Gnosticism 
who then abounded. Some of these hearing of, perhaps 
seeing, the miracles of Christ, sought to emulate them by the 
arts of magic. An age of weak or decaying religious faith 
is of all others the most fertile in the arts of superstition ; and 
Juvenal, Luciau, Apuleius, and others bear testimony to the 
wide-extended prevalence of magical arts at this moment. 

Seeking to turn the deputy from the faith.* So long as the 
Apostles confined their teaching to the poor we hear nothing 
of Elymas. It is only when the faith of the proconsul is 
shaken that Elymas exerts himself. We seem hero to have 
an instance of the contempt which the teachers of philosophy 



' " Tiro pendente. Prudentia qua- 
darn naturoli, qiue Judicii maturitate ct 
rerum humanorum usu acquiri solet. 
Ista ejus prudentia uaturali usus fuit 
Deus, ne tam facile fidcm adhiberet 
pnestit^iis illiusmagi et ut facta ejus ac 
doctrinam suspcctam babcret, et sic 
facilius Tcnirct ad Cbristi fidem : id- 
circo cnim videtur S. Lucas, prudeiitiae 
ejus obiter mcntioncm fecisse." — Fro' 
mond. 



2 *' i-nt^ijrriaeVf desired earneatly." 
— Hackett. 
^ See Note E at tbe end of tbis 

cbaptcr. 

* oia(Trpe\//ai. — **Aia(rTpiiPiiv (XaXiTv 
hiarpafjifiivaf conf. xx. 30) speciatiin 
in N. T. is dicitur, qui h vero sapientiaB 
cliristiana) trainitc ad falsam ductrinam 
animos traducit. Cf. Pbil. ii. 15; et 
similiter Luc. xxiii. 2." — Meinrichs, 
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Lewin's St. 
Paul, L p. 
119. 



EathTinias. 



of all kinds felt for the poor, and the way in which in distinc- 
tion to the teachers of Christianity they aflfected the rich and 
chry«>.iom. powcrful Only. 

Aetow.a (9) Tlieii Sauly (tvho also is called Pauly) filled with 

the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on him. 

Many reasons have been alleged and suppositions hazarded 
as to why Saul is here first named Paul. It may be noted that 
there is no word here about any change of name, rather the 

p»tritii». reverse, and that he who was Saul was at the same time Paul.^ 
The common practice amongst the Jews was to have two 

AcuiT.at. names ; thus Joses was also Barnabas, Simon was also called 
Peter, John the minister of these Apostles is also known as 
Mark. The practice of the Jews was to have two names, one 

BottnmflUer. Jewish, the othcr Greek. As Paul, moreover, was a Roman 
citizen there was the greater reason why in addition to his 
Jewish name of Saul he should bear the Roman one of Paulus, 
or Paul. 

Saul, seeing the malice of Elymas, and moved, not by 
human passions, nor by mere anger, but by the Holy Spirit, 
reproves Elymas in the words which follow. He is said to 
he filled with the Holy GJwst, filled, that is, for that occasion.* 
To the Apostles, and others on whom the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit were poured in full measure for their Divine mission, 
special gifts, special inspiration, is given on special occa- 
sions such as this on which Saul rebuked the malignant 

Aria» Mont, profcssor of magical arts. 

probably the case \?ith tbe Apostle, 
and if so Paul us, being the cognomen, 
and, except with very intimate friends, 
this being the name in general use 
{Grotiua), he would naturally be called 
Paulus. Heinricha would read the words 
£aCXoc li 6 Ka\ ITaDXoc as, Saul who 
also is Paul, and supposes that in using 
them St. Luke calls attention to the 
fact that Saul as well as Sergius bore 
the name of Paul, " 6 cai liavXoQy der 
auch, 60 wie der Proconsul, ebenfalls 
Paulus hiess." 

* " Quum'non dicatur vXijpijQ pienus^ 
quBB vox sttttum notat habituakm, sed 
7rXi|<T0«c, quod aetionem connotat, re- 
ferendum est quod hie dicitur ad pr<e- 
aetitaneam quamdam Spiritds Sancti 
impulsionem, qua excitabatur Paulus 
ad intrepid^ dicendum et faciendum, 
quod dixisse et fecisse hie narratur." — 



^ Many conjectures have been made 
as to the reason why the Apostle who 
has been hitherto known as Saul is 
now for the future called Paul, and 
nothing can be offered beyond conjec- 
tures. In a well-known passage S. 
Jerome speaks of a change of name, and 
attributes this to have been done out of 
compliment to Sergius Paulus. No- 
thing, however, is said in the Acts about 
any change of name. Origcn is said to 
hayc thought that the Apostle bore both 
names from the time of his circumcision. 
S. Ambrose and Pope Damasus suppose 
the name of Paul to have been given at 
baptism, and S. Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact that be took the name at his 
ordination at Antioch, or like St Peter 
on his appointment to tbe Apostolate. 
As, however, it was the practice of tbe 
Jews to bear two names, one a Hebrew, 
the other a Gentile name, this was 
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(10) And said J full of all suhtilty and all mis- M.tt.xin.s8. 
chief j^ thou child of the devilj thou enemy of all iJohiiii.8. 
Hghteousness^ wilt thou not cease to pervert the 

Hght ways of the Lord ? 

Sublilty, There was nothing which was more frequently 
resorted to at the beginning to hinder the progress of the 
gospel of Christ than magical arts, none more eager to ar- 
rest the cause of truth than the professors of such arts. It caimet. 
was as though they saw in Christianity that which would 
free men from the yoke of superstition, and at the same 
time destroy their own gains, and hence the vehemence with Acuxix.25- 
which they sought to pervert the right ways of the Lord. *^' 

Thou child of the devil. Not Bar-jesus, the son of Jesus, 
not, as other copies read, Bar-jeu or Jovis, not a son of God, 
but a son of the devil, as thou provest thyself by thy evil 
works. Child, not by kinship indeed, but by disposition, by Lorinm. 
moral resemblance. Thus St. John says, He that committeth ^^i*"- 
sin is of the devil ; and Ye are 0/ your father the devil, and Uohuni.s. 
the lusts of your futha' ye ivill do, are the words of Christ john vm. a. 
Himself. 

Tliou enemy of all righteousness, and showing this enmity 
by seeking to turn aside and hinder the progress of the 
gospel in its way through Cyprus. He was the enemy of stier. 
all righteousness — 

(1) Because he opposed the gospel of Christ in which 
perfect righteousness is taught. 

(2) The enemy of all righteousness, both human and 
Divine. That which makes us acceptable to God makes us 
also acceptable in the sight of men. 

(•3) All righteousness, all justice and equity, that which corn, a Lap. 
comprehended all virtue.^ 

(11) A fid now, behold,^ the hand of the Lord is ex.ix.s. 
upon theej and thou shalt he hlind^ not seeing the sun 

for a season. And immediately there fell on him a 
viist and a darkness ; and he went about seeking some 
to lead him by the hand. 

We have hero the first recorded miracle wrought by the 

' ^oXov, deceit^ refers to his occupn- aW liXij aptrt) iariv.'' — Aristotle in 

tion; p^ciovpyia^j wickedness^ to bis jt'M., lib. v. cap. 2. 
cbaractcr — Hackitt ; and of these the ^ i^oi>. ** Jticce. Sa*pc vidimus hac 

A postlc says he is habitually full, irX/;f)i}c. particula, novnra improvisum gravcui 

See Ia«t note. cosum desij^nari." — Lorinus. 

' ** 4 ^Kaioovvfi ov ft'tpof; ipfTtjf 
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instrumentality of St. Paul, and we may note that it was done 
not in a comer, nor among men predisposed to believe, but 
in one of the chief cities of Cyprus, in the presence of the 
Roman proconsul and in the sight of men adverse to the faith. 

Behold — it is a great thing which is to happen — the hand of 
the Lord, His power, is upon thee, calling thee to repentance, 
ready to heal thee, and calling thee from thy sinful enmity 
against all righteousness. Is upon thee in mercy and for thy 
good. The punishment and healing, the miracle in its ful- 
ness, is not claimed by St. Paul, he declares it to be the work 
of the Lord, 

Thou shalt he Hind. The two words used, &xXvs and aKoros, 
have by some been regarded as referring at once to the outer 
and the internal darkness of Elymas, the darkness of mind as 
well as the darkness of the eye. Be that as it may, the words 
accurately express the mist gathering in the eye and the 
darkness which followed.^ This darkness, however, was but 
for a season, a sign of God's power working by means of St. 
Paul, a call to Elymas to repent and acknowledge the pre- 
sence of Him who was greater than the light which, as one 
of the Magi, he revered, and of which he prided himself as 
being a possessor. St. Paul, in thus proclaiming the power 
of Him whose hand was about to fall on Elymas, must have 
been mindful of, even if he did not refer to, his own conver- 
sion, in which the blindness /or a ^ca'sow of the outward sight 
preceded that mental illumination in which he now rejoiced.* 
With thee is the well of life, and in thy light shall we see light, 

(12) Then the deputy, when he saw what was done^ 
believed J being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord. 

"He believed the truth respecting Christ, and became a Chris- 
tian. He knew from the conclusion of human wisdom, for 
he was a pncdent man, that God would not attest the truth 
of the words of one whom He had not sent, and that if the 
powers of evil could work miracles they would not have 
worked this to their own confusion. 



> " axXi'c Kai OKOTOQ. The former 
word expresses the state of the eye^ 
blindness, dimness of vision ; the latter 
the consequence of that state, exclusion 
of light. iy^vQ in Galen is opacity of 
the eye occasioned by a wound. St. 
Lake speaks with the exactness of the 
physician." — Humphry. 

•* The circumstantiality of the ac- 
counts of St. Paul's first missionary 
journey to Cyprus and Asia Minor in 
company with Barnabas affords strong 



presumption that St. Luke accompanied^ 
him; the places they passed through, 
and the particular species of blindness 
which affected Elymas, the sorcerer, 
mentioned in medical language, and his 
groping for assistance, mark at once the 
physician and the eye- witness." — Smitlis 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 7 
(3rd edit.). 

' ** Shut the windows that the house 
may be light." — Arab, proverb. 
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He believed, being astonished at the doctrine. Ho was aston- 
ishsil and convinced by the sign, but converted by the cook. 
doctrine of the Lord. 

(13) Now when Paul and his company loosed from ^^jf^^-. «! 
Paphos^ they came to Perga^ in Pamphylia ;* and LSiw^ie. 
John departing from them returned to Jerusalem.. Heb.xiil2i. 
(14) But when they departed from. Perga, they came 
to Antioch in Pisidia,^ and went into the synagogue 
on the sabbath day^ and sat down. (15) And after 
the reading of the law and the prophets the rulers of 
the synagogue sent unto them^ saying^ Ye men and 
brethren^ if ye have any tvord of exhortation for the 
people^ say on. 

They loosed or sailed up {avaxOlvr^s) from Cyprus, sailed 
out into the sea, which, as seemingly higher than the land, is 
spoken of also in other languages as high {altum), thus we Beeien. 
say ' the high seas.' 

Here it is the synagogue {di ttiv avvaycoyriv) , as though the 
smaller Pisidian Antioch had but one, whereas the other 
Antioch had many. Like their Master, the Apostles taught 
the truth committed to them openly in cities and towns, and 
there went to the most frequented assemblies, the syna- Fenw, 
gogues, on the day of assembly.^ There Paul and Barnabas Deut.xvi.8. 
— it is no longer Barnabas and Saul — sat down as listeners, or, 
as some have supposed, on a particular seat, as though ready 
when called upon to declare their message. Only, however, Hackett. 
when asked does St. Paul rise up and speak ; in this conform- huro de s. 
ing to the custom of the synagogue, and showing his respect *^' 
for the authorities of the Jewish Church. 



1 Perga, the capital of Pamphylia, 
was situated on the right bank of the 
Cestrus, seven miles from its mouth, 
"between and upon the sides of two 
hill?, with an eitensiTe ralley in front, 
watered by the river Cestrus and backed 
by the mountains of Taurus." It was 
famous for a temple of Diana on an 
eminence overlooking the city. ** Perga) 
fanum antiquissimum et sanctissimum 
Diame scimus esse.*' — Cicero, Vcrr. i. 20, 
It is now a ruin. Fellowea* Asia Minor 
and Lyeia. 

* Pamphylia, a province on the sea- 
coast, lies between Lycia on the west, 
Pisidia on the north, and Cilicia As- 
pera on the east. Its inhabitants were 



of a mixed race, and the nigged inac- 
cessible character of the country, and 
the anarchy which had long reigned 
there, encouraged the habits of brigand- 
age, which the stern rule of Rome had 
not been able to extirpate. According to 
Strabo, the inhabitants resembled those 
of Cilicia in character (xii. § 7) ; and this, 
and the commercial relation between 
Perga and Cyprus, may have influenced 
the determination of St. Paul to preach 
tlic Gospel there. 

3 See Note F at the end of this 
chapter. 

* " rd oaftPara autem hie est pro 
rb cap^arovt ut stepe in^Evangeliis." 
— Rofenmiiller, 
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Acta X. 85 1^^ (16) Then Paul stooJ* up^ and beckoninq with his 
S;42;«. * hand said^ Men of Israely and ye that fear God^ give 
audience. 



Hackett. 



Fromond. 



Beckoning with his hand, and by this customary gesture 
asked their attention to what he was about to declare to them. 

St. Paul, it must be remembered, is here speaking to two 
classes of hearers, both of them worshippers in the syna- 
gogue :— 

(1) To his brethren after the flesh ; those who were chiU 
dren of the stock or family of Abraham, 

(2) To the proselytes; those who because they feared 
God had come out of heathenism and were worshippers with 
the Jews. 

To both these Sfc. Paul declares that the word of this 
salvation was sent. It was sent to them because they were 
Matt. XT. M. amongst tlie lost sheep of tlie house of Israel to whom tho 
Messiah specially came.* They were therefore included 
within the field of His mission, as children of Abraham ac- 
cording to the flesh, or as heirs of the promises made to him 
through faith and upon their reception into the family of 
faithful Abraham. It was sent to them at this time because 
the Jews, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, having rejected and 
crucified Christ, had driven the Apostles from among them, 
so that they being scattered abroad went everywhere preach- 
ing tlie Word, and in the course of their travels to make 
known the Gospel of salvation Paul and Barnabas had come 
to this place.* 

Invited by tlie rulers of the synagogue in this city to speak 
the word of exhortation to the people, St. Paul's speech may 
be thus summed up : — 

(1) God, who gave to our fathers so many and great 
blessings, promised to them this above all other, that a 
Messiah should be sent to them who should redeem them 
from all evil. 

(2) This Messiah was to be born of the seed of David 
the son of Jesse. 



Hitgo de S. 

Onaro. 
AcU viii. 4. 



1 ** Vobis verbum salutis ht^'us mis- 
turn est, — Hoc est Dei Filius Christus 
per Incarnationem Teniens, maxim^ 
propter oves domtts Israel (Matt. xv. 
24). Aut Terbum priedicatioms, quodt 
dum Tiveret Christus, Tctuit aliis, qu^m 
istis communicari (Matt. x. 6) ; post 
Resurrectionem vcr6, his ante omnes.'* 
— Lorinus. 

' ** Articulus o\ ante Toccm ^ojSov- 
liivoi timentes rem definite secerncns 



Israelitis cos qui ipopovfuvoi rov 
Ofbv tinventea Deum appellantur. Quo) 
distinctio Israelitarum et timeutinm 
Deum ante Christi setatem usitata jam 
erat, ex quo gens captivitate soluta e 
Babylonia in propria s regiones re versa 
fuerat. Lege I's. cxv. 9, 11, 12, 13; 
cxviii. 2, 4; cxxxv. 19, 20. Itaquc 
in hoc loco ol ^o/Bot'/ici'oi rbv Oidv 
timentes Deum^ ii sunt qui prosclyti 
appellabantur." — Patrititis, 
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(3) Tliese promises God has now fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ, whoso death and resurrection fulfil the old pro- 
phecies and attest the power of God. 

(i) It is therefore the duty of all to believe in Him and Lyr». 
to obey Him, who is the promised Redeemer. 

(17) The God of this people of Israel chose our ex. 1. i;vi. 
fathers, and exalted the people when they dwelt as j^l\^^\^ 
strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high ^^x^'^iif' 
arm brought He them out of it. 

The Ood of this people. Though the God of all, for He 
has 'nuule of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the fa4^e of th^ earth, yet by His special care and by the ActaxvH.M. 
marks of His providence given in the preservation of this 
people, and by the call of Abraham, the progenitor of the 
nation. He has manifested Himself to them as their God, as 
instanced by the events which he here proceeds to enu- saimeron. 
merate. 

He chose our fathers. Here is at once a declaration of God's 
love to them at the same time that he reminds them that 
their place among the nations was of election, not of merit 
on their part, but from the love and mercy of God. So, again, Fems. 
when as strangers they were oppressed in the land of Egypt 
they were not delivered by human means, but by Divine saimeron. 
power, by the high arm of the Almighty. 

In the whole of this speech we are reminded of the 
characteristics of St. PauVs appeals, whether in his speeches 
or in his epistles. He ever reminds his hearers and readers 
that God has not forsaken His people : He is still their God. Rom. xi. 1, 2. 
From this truth he draws the practical conclusion, because 
God has thus been gracious in all times, and still is merciful, Fenw. 
Beware lest that come upon yon which is spoken of in the vene*©, 
prophets. 

(18) And about the time of forty years suffered he Ex.xvi.85. 
t/ieir manners in the tvilderness. (19) And when he p**^^ ^^J 
had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, Act. th. se. ' 
he divided their land to them by lot. (20) And after 1 sISi.^iA. 
that he gave unto them judges about the space of four SSh.' xiVi. 
hundred and fifty years, ^ until Samuel the prophet. P8.'ixxTiii.65. 

* Tiscbcndorf, in bis English Testa- prophet." This is the reading of the 

mont, gives this passage thus : — ** He Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Aloxan- 

distribated their land to them for an drine Uncial manuscripts. The Vulgate 

inheritance, about four hundred and agrees with this *'sortc distribuit cis 

fifty years. And after that he gave tcrram eorum, quasi post quadringcntos 

unto them judges until Samuel the et quinquaginta annos: et post ha)o 
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Gen. XT If, 



Ndi. Iz. 8. 



These seven tribes of Canaan are the Hittites, the Gir- 
gashites^ the AmoriteSj the Canaanite8,the Perizzites, the 
Deut.vu.1. Hivites^ and the Jebnsites. At the time when Abraham 
settled in Canaan other tribes are named, i. e, the Kenites, 
the Kenizzites, the Kadmonites, and the Bephaims, in ad- 
dition to the seven tribes above enumerated, with the 
exception of the Hivites. In the book of Nehemiah there 
is the same omission of the Hivites, though the names of 
the other six tribes are given. 

A various reading, which is marked in the margin of our 
Bibles, possesses an interest beyond even that which regards 
the accuracy of the received text. The English version has 
in the text suffered he their manners^ agreeing in this with 
the Vulgate, rtwres eorum susHnuitj from the Greek irpoiro' 
{l)6prja-€v oifTovs. In the margin, however, we have the alterna- 
tive reading iTpo(f>o<t)6prja'€v, or fed them as a nurse beareth or 
feedeth her child. The critical authorities for either reading 
are stated at the foot of the page. They are pretty evenly 
balanced.^ There is one consideration, however, which 



dedit judices usque ad Samuel proplie- 
tam." So Bede, Lyra, and others. 
Haekett obserres, "some of the best 
critics read, wq Irtot riTpaKo&ioic icai 
invTfiKovTa Kal fiird ravra. The 
four hundred and fifty years belong 
thus to the preceding yersc, and may be 
the years from the birth of Isaac, when 
God showed that he had chosen Abra- 
ham to be the father of the future 
nation, until the distribution of the land 
of Canaan. Adding together sixty years 
from the birth of Isaac to that of Jacob, 
a hundred and thirty as the age of Jacob 
on his going into Egypt, two hundred 
and fifteen years as the sojourn there, 
and forty-seyen thence to the settlement 
of the tribes, the sum is four hundied 
and fifty-two. This reading is found 
in the oldest manuscripts (A. B, C), 
and some others, and is approved by 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Luthardt, Green, 
Wordsworth, and others. The text 
may haye been changed to relieve the 
difficulty {Meyer) ; but it is sing^ar 
that the three oldest witnesses con- 
cur in that variation. Roaenmiiller 
says, *'non de tempore ab occupata 
Palsestina ad Samuelem usque prseter- 
lapso, sed vel ab Abrahami aetate, vel a 
Jacobi in ^gyptum deccssuad Judicum 
tempore sunt intcrpretanda." 

* " For iTpoieo^6pn<riVf Buffered He 



their manners^ of Tregelles, of "West- 
cott and Hort, are cited k B, the very . ^^ 
ancient second hand of C, D (in the 
Greek) HLP. 61, with almost all other 
cursives and the catenas ; for the alter- 
native irpoi^o^opritnv, feed them like a 
nurse, of Lachmann and Tischendorf 
(the other editors placing it in their 
margins], A.C.E., 13, 68, 78 (margin), 
93, 100, 105, 142. Scrivener's 1», d 
against its own Greek and the Vulgate 
jointly. Versions are in such a case 
of special weight, but unfortunately 
they too are somewhat divided. 
For ir we find the Vulgate and 
a Greek note set in the Fhiloxenian 
margin, for the Peshito and Fhilox- 
enian Syriac, with Egyptian the Ar- 
menian, and the ^thiopic with Er- 
penius Arabic : the Arabic of the Poly- 
glott gives both renderings. Thus the 
majority of the versions inclines one 
way, the oldest and most numerous 
MSS. the other. The form with was 
doubtless read in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, and twice in Cyril of Alexandria, 
and that word is supported as well by 
2 Mace. vii. 27, as by the other text 
cited in our margin (Deut. i. 31), to 
which the Apostle's reference is so 
manifest, that we cannot but regard it 
as decisive, which expression he used. 
. . The Apostle is anxious to please his 
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makes na almost certain that the reading given in the margin 
is the right one. In this speech of St. Paul occur three 
unusual words. In verse seventeen v\lfco(r€v, iTpo(f)o<f>6prjcr€P in 
the present verse, and KaTfKXrjpovoiMTjo-ev in the nineteenth. 
Now the first of these occurs in Isaiah i. 2, the second and 
third in Deuteronomy i. 31, 38. The first is nowhere else 
used by St. Paul : the latter are only found in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament. Now the two portions 
of the law and the prophets where these words occur are 
appointed to be read in the synagogue on the same Sabbath. 
It would seem, then, that St. Paul uses them with reference 
to the passages which had just been read, making them in 
some sort the text of his discourse or sermon.^ 

Perhaps also in the notice of the judgeft whom God gave 
His people the Apostle glanced at the words of Isaiah which B«ngei. 
had just been read : / u-ill restore tluj jiuhjes as at the first, isaiah i. m. 
and thy counsellors as at the heghuiiug, 

(21) And afterward they desired a king : and God 
gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe 
of Benjamin J by the space of forty years. (22) And 
when He had removed him. He raised up unto them 
David to be their kinq ; to whom also he nave testis 
fnonyy and said , I have found David the son of J esse , Ho-.xiu.u.* 



1 Sam. vlil. 
5; X. 1. 



1 Sam. jSW. 
14 : XV. 2S, 
20. SB ; xvi. 
1. 11. 

2 Sain. ii. i; 
V. S. 



Jewish hearers hy enumerating the 
mercies their nation had received from 
the Divine favour. God had chosen 
them, exalted them in Egypt, brought 
them out with a high hand, fed them 
in the wilderness, and given them the 
Land of Promise. It would hardly 
have suited his purpose to have inter- 
posed by way of parenthesis, in the 
midst of his detail of benefits received^ 
the unwelcome suggestion of their 
obstinate ingratitude, and of God's long 
forbearan ce. " — Scrivener' a In troduction 
to CritieUm of the New Testament. 

* Amongst the Jews it is generally 
accepted that the practice of reading 
the law was instituted by Ezra, B.C. 
458. The Pentateuch is divided into 
54 portions, and one is read on each 
Sabbath of the year, on a couple of 
Sabbaths two of the shorter lections 
being read together. On festivals, 
lessons appropriate to the day are read 
from the Pentateuch. This Icctionary 
was likewise instituted by Ezra (Tal- 
mudy MegiUah, c. iv.). On each Sab- 

ACTS. VOL. II. 



bath and holiday a portion of the 
Prophets is read, the contents of which 
correspond to those of the lessons from 
the Law. It is generally supposed that 
this practice was introduced during the 
period of the Maccabees, b. c. 164. 
The lections of the law are called Par- 
shioth, those from the Prophets Ilaph- 
taroth. The two lessons (Dcut. i. — iii., 
V. 22, and Isa. i. 1 — 27) are read on 
the Sabbath, called from tlio first 
word in the lection from Isaiah read 
that day '^ir\ ra^, Uazin, which pre- 
ceded the anniversary of the repeated 
destruction of Jerusalem. This was 
held on the ninth of Ab, and was 
known by post biblical Jews as ** The 
Black Fast," or as *' The fast of the 
seventh of Ab," but by the later pro- 
phets as " The fast of the filth month " 
(Zech. viii. 19). It occurs almost 
always in the month of August. We 
may then fairly conclude that it was in 
this month that St. Paul, aniving from 
Perga, preached in the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia. 

C 
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a man after mine own hearty which shall fulfil all my 
will. 

Thoagh the Old Testament does not state that Saul ruled 
over Israel for ihe space of forty years, yet this is the period 
assigned by Josephus to his reign.^ 

A man after mine own heart. This is not incompatible with 
the fact of David's great sin in his adultery with Bathsheba^ 
and in causing the death of Uriah, her husband. We are 
not told that Saul never did good, though he was removed on 
account of the special sinfulness of his life, as David was 
approved on account of the blamelessness of his life in 
general. He was a man after God's own lieart, not on account 
of his sinlessness, but because when he had sinned he con- 
fessed his wickedness and was sorry for his sin with sincere 
repentance. 

(23) Of this man's seed hath God according to His 
promise raised unto Israel a Saviour j Jesus: (24) 
When John had first preached before His coming 
the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. 
(25) And as John fulAlled his course y he saidj 
Whom think ye that I am ? I am not He. But, be- 
hold^ there cometh one after me^ whose shoes of His feet 
I am not worthy to loose. 

The baptism of John is spoken of as a baptism of repent- 

Lorinas. anco, becausc this was a requisite to its right reception, be- 

Tayior, Lift causo it symbolizod the need of repentance, and because 

pl^Mct. ^^ aided in that work of repentance to which all sinners were 

•• 5 !• called. 

And as John fulfilled his course, the work or ministry to 
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t 8am.Tli.1t. 
Ps. czxzii. 11. 
Is. xi. 1. 
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Hi. 1, 11. 
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1 The ipac€ of forty yeart. The length 
of Saul*B reign is not stated in the Old 
Testament, and some have questioned 
whether Saul reigned for so long a 
time as forty years. This, however, is 
the duration assigned to it hy Josephus, 
who says, "Now Saul when he had 
reigned eighteen years, while Samuel 
was alive, and after his death two 
and twenty, ended his life " (Antiq.f 
Book vi. eh. 14, § 9). That this date 
is accurate was long since pointed out 
hy Biseoe in answer to the cavils of the 
Kahbi Isaac ben Abraham, who en- 
deavoured to limit the time of Saul's 
reign to ten years. He remarks, " His 



youngest son Ishbosheth was forty years 
of age at the time of his father's death 
(2 Sam. ii. 8, 10). And yet his father 
is said to be but a young man when he 
was first inaugurated by Samuel (1 
Sam. ix. 2). Had Saul reigned no 
more than ten years his youngest son 
must have been thirty years old when 
he began to reign. Could a person 
who had several sons, the youngest of 
which was thirty yeitrs of age, with any 
propiiety be said to be a young man ? 
It is much more probable he should 
begin his reign about the time his 
youngest son was bom." — HitCory of 
the AetSy ch. xviii. - 
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whicli he had been appointed to announce the coming of 
Christ. He denied that he himself was the Messiah, and 
pointed out Him whose slioes in his humility he declared 
himself unworthy even to loose} Course (bpofxos) is here Fromond. 
used in the same way as it is by St. Paul elsewhere. / sidmeron. 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, tov ii,y5>va iTim.w. 7. 
TOP kolKov riydvurfxai., tov bpofxov rerikeKa, 

(26) Men and brethren^ children of the stock 0/ ^•xt.x.9, 
Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth God, to ^^^^^ ^^ 
you is the word of this sdlvation sent. m!" K^'sue 

for TuMday 

St. Paul Jiaving then spoken of God's special mercies to ww"vOT«et 
the house of Israel, in that He had elected them to be His **"^*-l 
own people, had brought them from Egypt, and had sus- 
tained them in the wilderness and until the coming of 
Christ, now including Jews and Hellenists, Hebrews and 
Proselytes, in his appeal, tells them that to both was Christ, 
the Eternal Word, God incarnate, sent as a gift. He de- 
clares the doctrine : — 

(1) Of the passion and death of Christ crucified, a sacrifice 
to put away the sins of all mankind. 

(2) Of that resurrection by which He procured thejustifi- r«ni-. 
cation of Jew and Gentile. 

(3) The mode in which that justification is applied to in- stre«o. 
dividuals, through their faith in the Son of God. 

And the gift sent them was the Word of this salvation :* — 

(1) The incarnate Word of God, who in the beginning iva^ 

with God and was Gbd, who was both the Maker of all things john 1. 1. 
and the Author of salvation to mankind, and who came Dion.carth. 
specially to His own nation, the Jews. 

(2) The Word written ; the Gospel of that salvation which 
the Eternal Word procured and gave to us, and by which, 
through faith, we come to Him who is the Author of salva- Lieiurd. 
tion.' This message was in the lifetime of our Blessed Lord 
preached to the people of Israel alone, and after His resur- 

1 «« To loose and to bind on sandals same meaning." — JahCa Archaologia 

was the business of the lowest servant. Biblica, § 123. 

Disciples, however, performed this oflBco ^ '* Notandum hoc culogium'Evan- 

for their teachers ; but the Rabbins ad- gelii, quod dicitur scrmo salutis : qnare 

Tised them not to do it before strangers, plusquam ferrea sit corura durities 

lest they should be mistaken for serv- oportet, quos sua dulcedinc non allicit." 

ants. The business of a servant re- — Calvin. 

cently purchased was to loose and to » Syriae, "the word of life." 

carry his master's sandals; whence the " Verbum Balutis, id est Mcssias, Job. 

expressions in Mark i. 7 and Matt. iii. • i. 1 : et cum hoc verbum vit(e, id est 

11 to * loose one's shoes ' and to * bear Evangelium, infr^ v. 46. — MichacUs, 
them' are proverbial, and have the 
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rection from the dead^ to them first ; and not until then to 
others also, out of every nation. 

Those only to 'whom Christ was especially sent, and 
amongst whom He ministered in the flesh, rejected Him. 
Let us remember this, and fear lest we copy the example of 
those to whom ilie Word of salvation came, and reject His 
message now as the Jews of old rejected Christ. 

(27) Fo7' they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices 
of the prophets which are" read every sabhath dapy 
they have fulfilled them in condemning him. (28) 
And though they found no cause of death in him^ 
yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. 

For tJiey that dwell at Jerusalem :^ the people who pursued 
our Lord with revilings into the hall of Pilate, and clamoured 
for His crucifixion, were aloneguilty of the death of Christ, and 
not all the Jews throughout Judaaa, not all those scattered 
abroad through the world, to whom equally with the people 
that dwelt at Jerusalem was the Word of salvation sent, but 
who, because they were scattered into all lands, were unable 
to come to the feast at which the true Paschal Lamb was 
sacrificed. But of those who dwelt at Jerusalem it was not 
only the ignorant mob which had imprecated His blood upon 
their heads, but the leaders of the people, the rulers also. 

The voices of the prophets — ^the portions of Holy Scripture 
appointed to be read in the service of the synagogue : ' in 
all these, whether taken from the Law or from the Prophets 
properly so called, the sufferings and death of Christ and 
the object of His sufferings, our salvation, our healing, were 
predicted, which prophecies the Scribes and Priests, the 
authorized expounders of the law, in their blindness not 



^ " yap. He had suffered and been 
put to death, and so had fulfilled what 
was predicted of the Messiah. So Do 
Wette, "Winer, and others.*' — HaeketU 
It is very doubtful whether there is any 
contrast implied, as some haye supposed, 
between the Jews of the dispersion 
(vfilv) and the Jews in Jerusalem : as 
though he had said the Gospel is sent to 
you because the Jews in Jerusalem have 
rejected it. See Acts ii. 38 ; iii. 17, 26. 

* " Tradunt Ilebnei legem sive scrip- 
turam Pentateuchi pro numero fcr^ 
hebdomadarum anni distributam fuisse 



in sectiones quinquagintatres, quas to- 
cant ni O'^c, quarum constarent singulao 
centum et triginta sex versibus : yenim 
postqulim eos libros Antiochus com- 
bussisset, earum partium loco totidem 
de propheticis libris decerpsisse, quaa 
priori lectioni congruerent sensu : nunc 
autem etiam yigere consuetudinem, ut 
sabbatis post diei sectionem legalera, 
cantent propheticam quam appellant 
ra^cn, id est, missam sive missioncm, 

quoniam ea finita dlmittunt plebem." 
— Lorinut. 
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perceiving and understandings yet fulfilled in tlie persecution corn. \ Lap. 
and crucifixion of our Saviour.* 

(29) And when they had fulfilled all that was Matt.xxTii. 
mintten of Him ^ they took Him down from the tree^ JfukiJUviii** 
and laid Him in a sepulchre. m;S"(* 

When they, the rulers of the people, had in their blindness ''^ij* Si j^» 
and iary fulfilled all that was turittcn of Him, ^ they — Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus, both of them dwellers at Jeru- 
salem^ and both rulers of the people — took Him down from 
the tree, and in accordance with the prophecy in Isaiah laid Fromond. 
Him in a sepulchre, which is a noteworthy circumstance, since im. mi. ». 
by the Roman law those who were crucified were left to be 
devoured by the birds of the air. The rulers, who were the 
enemies of Christ, aided in fulfilling all types and predictions 
respecting His death, and only then, when Christ had borne 
witness to the truth, did He put His seal to the words of 
the prophets, and declare, it is finished — all is fulfilled. By Lorintw. 
adducing the teaching and predictions of the prophets, the 
Apostle declares that all these things — the sufferings, the 
death, the burial, and resurrection of Christ — ^were not only 
foreknown, but were by Divine appointment ; the love of 
God overruling the sinfulness of man ; so that in the offer- chiyBortom. 
ing up of Himself which He made for the sins of mankind 
Christ was a willing sacrifice. 

(30) But God raised Him from the dead: (31) J|J£V7^'"; 
And He was seen many days of them which came up }|i^''*f/ 
with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are His g'l ▼• «>. 
witnesses unto the people. * ^^' *^' *- 

Thus does the Apostle contrast the action of man with 
that of God. Man crucified Him, man took Him downfroin Aiftmi. 
the tree, hut God (6 h\ 0€os) raised Him from the dead. 

The resurrection of Christ, as this same Apostle declares 
to the Corinthians, was the very corner-stone of the Christian 
faith. Without it all preaching is vain ; without it all man- 
kind are still in bondage to their sins. For this reason * ^J]*- *^- **• 
he insists so strongly and so frequently on the suflBciency of 
the proof by which this fact is established. He here de- 
clares : — 

* "Quia qu© tradidit Moyses adum- * *^ Omnia qua de eo scripta erant. J)e 

brmbant pen^ omnia Chrlstani, et quasi eo passuro. Nam multa alia dc eo scripta 

praedicabant ; qui fuit pnccipuus Pro- erant quae per manus Judaeoruni im- 

pbetaram Scopus ; et ipse alioqui Pro- piorum non erant consummanda.** — 

pbeta fuit, ideo bio inter Propbetas £»tiut, 
numeratur." — Sanctnu. 
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(1) That God raised the man Christ Jesus from the grave. 
The Divine nature raised the humanity of the Saviour. 

(2) That this resurrection was a real, not an imaginary 
nor figurative one ; it was really from the dead, 

(3) That this resurrection of Christ was on the third day, 
as had been prophesied by word and type. 

(4) That this resurrection was open and manifest, and 
that Christ in His resurrection body was seen many days, 

(5) That the evidence of this fact was the testimony of all 
those who were His mtnesses unto the people of the Jews — 
the brethren of those to whom He is now speaking — and 
who knew both the fact that He was really crucified, and 
that He really rose again from the dead} 

(32) And we declare unto you glad tidings y how 
that the promise which was made unto the fathers, 
(33) God hath fulfilled (IxTreTrXTjpoixg^) the same unto 
us their children, in that He hath raised up Jesus 
again ; as it is also written in the second psalm y^ 
Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee, 

The glad tidings^ though primarily of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, is not that only of which the Apostle 
here speaks ; he declares that all the promises made of old 
unto the fathers, the patriarchs, including those of the Jew- 
ish nation — the incarnation, the suSbring life, the death, as 
well as the resurrection of the Messiah — were fulfilled and 
accomplished in this manifestation of Divine power, this seal 
set by the Father to the mission of the well-beloved Son, 

It is written, was the argument by which St. Paul here and 
elsewhere carries conviction to the minds of the Jews to 
whom his words were addressed.* To this they bowed ; with- 
out this testimony they were wont to receive nothing. The 
sense of Holy Scripture, it is true, was ofttimes obscured by 
the glosses by which the Scribes and lawyers professed to 
explain the sense of these writings ; but the very fact that 
the authorized interpreters of the Jewish people resorted to 
these glosses for a support to their own views is a testimony 
to the value put upon the law and the prophets by the whole 



^ vvv is now generally received into 
the text, oiTivfi; vvv §loi fiaprvpic 
avToo (TiwA.)— who still are His wit- 
nessesi who are yet alive to testify to the 
fact of His having risen again. " The 
resurrection rested not on tradition, but 
on the testimony of living men." — 
Hackett. 

2 «« jjas completely fulfilled, stronger 



than lirKi^piaaav in verse 27." — 
Hackett, 

' Iv Ttf yj/aXfitS Tw d^fvriptftf text, 
recept. Iv rtf irpwTtp \l/a\fif. — Tisch, 

^ Eimchi admits that the old Rab- 
bins interpreted this psalm as of Christ, 
but that in consequence of '* heresies," 
t. e. of Christianity, it is now better to 
interpret it of David himself. 
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Jewish nation. Thou alone art My Son, the Only-begotten 
from eternity ; thi^ day, at this time^ have I, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, begotten Thee : for the act of resurrection 
is a begetting, a birth as it were anew from the womb of the 
earth.* 

St, Paul adduces this text from the Psalms ^ in proof of 
other facts in the economy of grace : — 

(1) He cites it in testimony to the eternal generation of 
the Second Person in the ever-blessed Trinity, as when he 
says. Unto which of the angels said He at any time, Thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten Thee ? And again, I will 
be to Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son ? 

(2) He cites it with reference to the priesthood, through 
the incarnation of Christ, of which he says, Clirist glorified 
not Himself to be made an High Finest ; hxd He that said 
unto Him, Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee. 

(3) He here cites this verse as a prophecy of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, which is fittingly called a be- 
getting, a generation. In this way our Blessed Lord Him- 
self speaks of the period of the resurrection of mankind as 
the regeneration ; for the resurrection of the body and the 
entrance of the soul into the changeless life in heaven is a 
new birth^ a regeneration into the kingdom of God in glory. 

If we look upon these interpretations of the Apostle, his 
use of this text, as varied and uncertain, we must remember, 
in the first place, that the force and meaning of Holy Scripture 
is neither exhausted by its evident applicability to one fact 
nor to any finite condition. It has a universal and germin- 
ant force. No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private in- 
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» « Pulchrfe Pater dicit ad Filium, 
£fo hodie gmui Te ; boc est, quando 
redemisti populum, quando ad coeli 
reg:num yecasti, quando implesti vo- 
luntatem meam, probasti meum Te esse 
Pilittm." — S. AmbroH. 

< ** Qnidam codices simpliciter le- 
gant sieut in psalmo seriplum est, non 
addendo namerom psalmi : nam quando 
Cbristus, aut Apostoli, yel ETangelistse 
cifeant Scriptoras Yeteris Testamenti, 
nunquam solent numerum libri Tel 
eapiUa ezprimere ; unde bic locos uni- 
eof et singularis est." — Fromond. 

Others, however, e. g. the Camb. MS. 
and many of the Fathers, read Iv rtf 
wpii»Ttf yl^aXfUfT — which appears to be 
the correct reading. Four MSS., Een- 
nicott, and Three, De Rossi, howcTer, 
had first and second Psalms ; and Alber- 



tus Magnus cites the first and second 
Psalms as one. Origen in Hex. says 
that the Hebrew Psalms are not num- 
bered. The Talmud says that David 
begins and ends his first Psalm with 
**'^. Thus reckoning the first and second 
as one. Others were accustomed to re- 
gard the first Psalm as merely intro- 
ductory to the whole book of the Psalms, 
and hence do not enumerate it. ** B. 
Samuel JlliuM Nachmani refertj quod 
JR. Joehanan doeuerit, Davidem quern- 
via Ptalmum tibi imprimis charum in* 
eepisse a voce '^'«0}H, et in eandem quoque 
voeem Jinivisse, Incepisse Psalmum i. 
a voce n<^7K» et Jinivisse in eandem^ q. d. 
Beati sunt omnesy qui eonjldunt in ipso. 
Hsec verba autem leguntur Psalm, ii. 
12. Itaque duo isti Psalmi unum con- 
Btituunt.'* — Sehoettgen, 
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1 V9IL 1. 29. terpretation ; its application is not limited to one meaning, 
neither^ indeed, can it be so limited^ since it applies to all 
states and conditions of the diverse family of man. But 
again, with reference to the particular text cited by St. Paul, 
it must be borne in mind that the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead was the exercise and manifestation of that power 
which He had as the eternal God ; that the relations of time 
do not apply to Him who is eternal ; and that the regenera- 
tion by his own self-existent power was a necessary conse- 
quence of His eternal generation.^ He was not merely 
raised from the dead, but it teas not ^possible that He should 

Aouii.E4. he holden by the power of death. The resurrection, then, 
of Christ was the declaration, the showing forth of the result 
of the doctrine of His eternal generation, the clear mani- 

Loriniu. festation that He was indeed the Son of God, tl%e faithful 
witness, and the first begotten of the dead, and the prince of 

Rev. I. ft. the kings of the earth. 

But not only is the resurrection of Christ consequent on 
His being what He is, the very and eternal God, the regener- 
ation of every believer is mysteriously connected with the 
resurrection of our Lord and His entrance into glory, so that 
another Apostle offers thanksgivings for the practical fruits 

Cook. of this mystery, and says, Blessed be the Ood and Father' of 

our Lord Jesus Christ , which according to His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resun'cction of 

iPet. I.S. Jesus Chdst from the dead. 

(34) And as concerning that He raised Him up 
It. It. 8. from the dead^ now no more to return to corruptiony 
He said on this wise, I will give you the sure mercies 
of David} 

Our Blessed Lord was raised . . .from the dead, not as 
Elijah or Elisha raised the dead to life, not as Lazarus and 

* "Quia idem est suppositum, qaod ro offtov, Hebr. iph, proprie ^i^wifa#. 

Pater sterna generatione ex sua sub- h. 1. per metonymiam est ipsum bene- 

stantia gonuit, et quod postea ex vir- Jlcium, Td tritrrd, •fl-'SWin. certa, 

gine secundum humanam naturam se- firma, solida. Aovvai, implere, pr»- 

cundo genitum est, et in Resurrectione gtare. Intelliguntur beneficia DaWdi 

tertio rcgenitum :- ideo Terbum ffenui promissa de rege ex eo nascituro et 

ad triplicem istam generationem exten- regno ejus atemo, 2 Sam. vii. 12 sqq., 

di potest. Et licet generationes per pg. i^xxix. 1 sqq."— i?M«t»iu7/«-. 
Incamationem et Resurrectionem fact®, "Nota Heb. xon ehasid, quod Sep- 

non sint secundum se ffitemae ; sunt tuag. vertunt litriov, id est sanctum, 

tamen suppositi ©temi generationes gi^ificare pium, misericordem, et, per 

quod hodie et semper k patre oitcmo metalepsim, sanctum, quia signura et 

gencT&tuTr—Frofnond, ^^^^ sanctitatis est pietas. seu miseri- 

» "Xa '6<fia Aal5id, Hebr. n^^n ".noh, cordia et eleemosyna."-Cbnf. d Lap- 

sunt bencficia Davidi sancte promissa : id€. 
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otliers were raised by Christ during His mission on earth — 
for these were raised again to die — but He rose again^ the 
firstfruits from the tomb, no more to return to corruption — ^no rromond. 
more to die, that is ; His soul was not again to be separated 
from the body, and this latter to be laid anew in the grave or con. 4 Lap. 
place of corruption. 

1 will give you the sure mercies of David} Rather the holy 
(oo-ia) mei'cies, for this is the Septuagint rendering of the 
Hebrew — sure or faithful mercies ; the covenant, faithful and 
sure, which had been promised of old to David, Christ and 

all things in Christ." These sacred mysteries are, however, chmicmw. 
fittingly rendered sure viercies, since he is faithful who at saim«roi&. 
the first promised them, and has now performed them.* 

(35) Wherefore he saith also in another psalm^ p,.xTi.io; 
Thou shall not suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. a^''u."l*' 
(36) For David ^ after he had served his own genera- 
tion by the will of God y fell on sleep ^ and was laid iKinfiii.io. 
unto his fathers, and saw corruption: (37) But He^ Acuii.». 
whom God raised again^ saw no corruption. 

Wherefore or therefore also (5co koL) because He was not H«ck«tt. 
mortal He saw no corruption. 

The word corruption is used in this and in the preceding 
verse with a slight difference of meaning. In the previous 
verse it is equivalent to death, and the declaration is that 
Christ, after He had been raised from the dead, was not 
again, like the others referred to, to die. In the present 
verse, corruption (bia(t>0op6) means, as in English, the dis- 
solution of the particles of the body in death. And Christ's com. 4 Lap. 
body is here spoken of as Holy — for the literal and probably 
the more correct translation of to oa-iov would be Holy thing 
rather than Holy One — because that body was holy, spotless KoTarinaa. 
in itself, and was also the instrument or means by which we Angurtina. 
are made holy.* 

* •* Td 8<ria, scil. irapayytX/iara, ' By rd ^trta AafiiS is meant the in- 

eaqoe iriaTd." — Miehaelis. yiolable promises and blessings which 

2 <* Dabo taneta David JitUlia, i. e. Qod had promised and made to David 
dabo sanctum David hoo est sanctum that he should have a successor whoso 
corpus Domini ex Genere David ^^r/0, reign should be perpetual. — Hackett, 

L e. incomiptibile, quod non debeat * ** Vid^re eorruptionem — id est, 

reverti in eorruptionem, ut ait Paulus, putrefactionem et incinerationem : undo 

Innuitque Paulus pluralem numerum R. Isaac vertit, non dominabitur post 

pro singalari poni more receptissirao mortem scolex aut vermis. Aliter bio 

apud Hebrseos, sancta fidelia pro sanc« sumitur eorruptio qnhm v. prseced. ; 

tarn fidele et David pro Christo, qu6d ibi enim mortem significat, hie putre- 

ex ejus semine natus est ex sacrata factionem : mors enim est initium cor- 

virgine de Spirita Sancto.*' — Leo Com* ruptionis, et via ad putrefactionem." — 

tro in Itaiam, Com, d Lapide, 
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Christ's body knew no cormption when it was laid in the 
tomb^ since He was to be the seed of immortal life to all 
those who should be grafted into Him. 

In this incormption of the body of Christ His superiority 
to David, whose Son after the flesh He was^ is made evident. 
David, after that in his ovm generation and to his own gener^ 
alion he had been strengthened by Glod to fulfnl His will, 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw corrup- 
tion ; whilst Christ, who really died as David did, was not 
merely raised from the dead, but whilst dead was kept from 
eoiruption. The words of the prophet, then, St. Paul argues 
from this fact, could not refer to David, but to one greater 
than the greatest of the Jewish monarchs, and that one was 
Christ. 

David served his own generation-^the people over whom 
he ruled. The king is the minister or servant of God, ap- 
pointed for this end, to serve his generation. He is chosen 
and appointed for those over whom he bears rule, not they 
for him. David, like other men, served his own generation; 
whereas He whom Ood raised a^ain, the Messiah, saw no 
corruption, since He was appointed to serve all generations^ 
and was Eternal. 

(38) Be it knoivn unto you tker^ore, men and 
brethrenj that through this Man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins: (39) And by Him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. 

Through the death of Christ, and by His mediatorial work, 
we all obtain the forgiveness of sins, which is preached, not to 
one or another merely, but to all ; unto you, without ex- 
ception, for there is none other name under heaven given 

^S'S^vl' ^"^^^9 fn>en, whereby we must he saved} 

Men are jv^tijiedr— set free by the death of Christ, not only 
from their sins, but also from all the ceremonial observances 
of the law of Moses. All who believe in Him with that faith 
which worketh by love are really justified — are made, that 
is, just ; for all who by a living faith are united to or incor- 
porated into Christ, are made sharers in the blessings pro- 
cured by His passion and death.* He on whom the Father 

It. liii. 6» e, hath laid the iniquity of v^ all, and vnth whose stripes we are 

1 '* JW hune ergo non per opera, GbriBtas nee tantum pro originalo sed 

ergo non per legem vobia nullum exci- pro omnibuB." — Ferus, 

pit, neroini Salutis humans mysterium * '* La foi justifie quand elle op^re* 

obscurum Tult esse, ab omnibut non mais elle n'op^re que par la charity." 

tantdm pro peccato Ads mortnui est — Quein$l. 
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healed, hsih in His love to ns forgiven oar sins for tho merits 

of that precioas blood-shedding. As^ however^ the members 

of a body have not life unless united to the head^ so only 

those who are really united to Christ, and who maintain their 

anion with Him by their obedience to His commands, and 

by their imitation of His example^ partake of that grace Dion.caith. 

which was given to man through His incarnation* 

(40) Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, it.xxix.ii. 
which is spoken of in the prophets ; ^ (41 ) Behold^ ye 
despisers, and wonder^ and perish : for I work a 
work in your daysy a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though a man declare it unto you? 

The prophet Habakkuk, from whom these words are 
quoted, is referring to the approaching captivity of the Jews, 
and their sufferings at the hands of the Chaldeans.' The 
Apostle, however, cites these words as an exhortation to the 
people that they should not, because of their obstinacy and 
hardness of heart and continued rejection of Christ, draw 
down upon them the punishment for their sins by the hand 
of the Romans, and thus suffer as their fathers had suffered 
for the hardness of their hearts. These words, then, are iM<m.carth. 
used in accommodation to present circumstances because all 
judgments for past sins are warnings against the continuance 
in present sin, and hence the warnings of the past are as 
truly warnings to the present.* In this, again, we have an- s^meron. - 
other instance of the way in which Holy Scripture passes on 



VltL the book or division of tho Bible 
which comprises the prophets. ** Apud 
Hebneos Frop/ieia titulus est secunds9 
]>artis e tribas in qoas Biblia hi dividere 
mAent,"-'PatriUut. 

' l^irt, ol Karafpovtirai rai lirifiXi- 
^arf, Kai Oavfiaffan Oavfiama^ rac 
a^ayioBiirt iiori ipyov lydt ipya^ofiai 
tv rale VP^pati vn&p, d o{f fiti inariv- 
trrirt, lav rig fr^ti}yr|rai vfiiv (Hah. 
i 6).— LXX. 

iBtTft o\ Kara^povfiral cat Oavftaftari 
gal A^viirBtjTtt on ipyov ipydZofiai 
<y«rf iv race ijiiipaiQ, ipyov S ov /ii) 
witrrtvinirt Idv ric iK^irjyfirai vfitv 
(Acts xiii. 41). The usual reading 
here is lyuf IpydZofiat, Ti$eh., how- 
erer, reverses these words. 

• ** Per ri tlpfiftivov Iv rolg trpO' 
f^cue aliqui putant intelligi tantum, 
id quod dicitur apad prbphetam Hab« 



akkuk i. 5, et propterea phraseologiam 
variant ac si scriptum esset, rb cipi^fis- 
iv ivi rAv irpo^tjrwv. Alii 



vov 



putant ita dici pro rb ilprmivov iv 
pip\(fi Twv vpoiptirwvj quoniam Pro- 
phetaB in peculiari libro continebantur, 
ut distinguerentur k libro Legis Mosis 
et Hagiographorum. Verum nostra 
sententia per iv rolg vpoipriraie intel- 
liguntur Jesdias et Habakkuk. Vcteri- 
bus namque Hebneorum theologis in 
more positum erat, interdum duo et 
plura loca de eodem subjecto tractantia 
ita allegare ac si unus esset locus.'* — 
Surenhusittt, 

^ '*Paulus fideliter accommodat in 
usum suum prophets verba, quia sicuti 
scmel minatus fuerat Deus per pro- 
phetam suum Habacuc, ita etiam sem- 
per fuit sui similis." — Calvin, 
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to circnmstances other than those which seem more immedi^ 
ately contemplated at the first. 

I work a work in your days, in the casting off of the Jews, 
God's covenant people, and in the calling in of the Gentiles 
to be fellow-heirs and partakers of all the promises.^ This 
was a work so counter to all the prejadices of the Jewish 
people that they refused to believe in it, and turned away 
from the teaching of the Apostles on this subject whenever 
coru.iL«p. they declared it unto them. Thus, when St. Paul in his 
address to the people of Jerusalem spoke of the sufferings 
of Christ and of the death of Stephen, the people heard him 
in silence ; but when he declared that Christ had said to 
him, Depart : for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles, 
then we are told that they gave him audience unto this word, 
TM^^n CLnd then lifted up their voices, and said. Away with such a 
5l£] fellow from the earth : for it is not fit that he should live, 

(42) And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue^ the Gentiles besought that these words 
might be preached to them the next sabbath. 

Into the text of this verse several words have been in-t 
sorted by way, as it would seem, of explanation. These 
originally, as it is conjectured, were noted in the margin, 
and at length incorporated into the text. In its genuine 
state, so far as may be gathered from a collation of the 
early manuscripts and versions, this verse stood thus : — On 
their going out of the synagogue — that is, as Paul and Barna- 
bas were going out — they — the Jews who had remained up 
to this point — besought that these words might he preached 
them the next sahbath,* so that in the mean time those who 
had heard and had been moved by tltese word^ which the 
Apostles had just spoken might consider them and examine 
Owen. the subject more fully. 

Though, on the whole, the balance of authorities is inTavour 



' ''Ad litteram opus hoc fuit Tin- 
dicta quam Dens per ChaldsBos exercoit 
in gentes impias, impiosque Judteos- 
Hystic^, hoc opus est exc»catio, repro- 
batio, et perditio Judaeorum fidei et 
Apostolis rebellium, ac Tocatio et elec- 
tio gentium. Minds rectd Theophyl. 
et Hugo accipiunt Christi incarnation- 
em, Lyran. passionem et resurrection- 
em, Cajetan. baptismum." — Com, d 
Lapide, 

* The reading which for a long time 
has been received and is now unirersallj 
accepted is, *Eli6vTmv h aiftiv irap%» 



k6\ovv tic TO fiira(i) frafifiarov XaXi}- 
BflvaiahroiQ rd, ptifiara ravra. — Tiseh, 
The additions would seem to have been a 
marginal gloss in explanation of the text, 
which in time was incorporated with it 
There is, howcTer, when these words are 
remored, a slight ambiguity. It is not 
clear whether the going out of the 
synagogue is said of the Apostles only 
or of the congregation. It is, however, 
usually translated *' as they," i. e. the 
congregation^ "were going out, they 
besought them." 
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of translating the words rh fiera^ a-dfifiarov, the next sab* RoMnmftiier. 

bath, yet many prefer to understand the request to have ^^^ 

been that the Apostles were invited to preach these words 

on an intermediate day^ that is, either on the second or the 

fifth day of the week, and before the next sabbath, on which Haekttt. 

days many of the Jews were accustomed to assemble in the mUS^' 

synagogue for worship.* 

(43) Now when the congregation was broken upy Aetozi ni 
many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed m u .". 
PaiU and Barnabas: who, speaking to them, per- "pV" it 
suaded them to contintLe in the grace of God. 

As it is the end that crowns the work, so the Apostles 
exhorted those who had listened to and received their words 
to continue in the grace of Ood, not to rest in the formal works 
of the Mosaic law, but to abide in that faith which God in 
His mercy {rfj xdpiri rod &€ov) had revealed to them, that Dion, ctrth. 
gospel which they had now heard from the preaching of the Mtoochint. 
Apostles of Christ. 

Orace seems to be here taken for the whole gospel revel- 
ation, called elsewhere the gospel of the grace of Ood and orotiot. 
the true grace of Ood, and the call is an exhortation to cling fKLv. it 
to the knowledge of the truth and of that faith which Christ 
in His mercy, of His grace, had made known to man, and Lorinos. 
not to extinguish that work of grace which the Spirit had 
already begun in tbeir hearts. And as the Apostles called Fromond. 
the Jews and the religious proselytes to perseverance, so their 
own labours were continuous, hence the word used (IttclOcv), 
tells us not only that thej persuaded, but that "they were 
persuading^' their hearers continually to continue in that wotdiworth. 
grace which had been revealed to them. 

(44) And the next sabbath day came almost the ^ct. xtih. «.• 
whole city together to hear the word of God. (45) JSfw!** 
But when the Jews saw the multitudes^ they were 



> t6 furaX^ oa^^arov has been ren- 
dered, " a day between this and the next 
sabbath/' and there are not wanting 
anthorities for this transktion. LighU 
foot {Hot. Heb. et Talmud on St. Matt. 
It. 23) says, '< The Gentiles besought 
that these words might be preached to 
them tks next tabbath^ or the sabbath 
between, that is, on the days of that in- 
tenrening week wherein they met to- 
gether in the synagogue." But in the 
same rolnme, when commenting ou this 
passage, he says, "The word fitrai^ 



among other things denotes henceforth 
or hereafter. Now this discourse was 
held in the forenoon when they met in 
the synagogue. In the afternoon they 
met in the Beth Midrae" or school, 
and he suggests that the whole passage 
will bear this sense—** They besought 
that afterwardy upon that sabbath, viz., 
in the afternoon, they would hear again 
such a sermon." But fiira^i) standing, 
as it docs here, between the preposition 
and the noun can scarcely be so under- 
stood. 
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AC 2:5 OF THE APOSTLES. 

filled with envy^ and spake against those things which 
were spoken by Paul^ contradicting and bldspheming. 

Having taagbt tbronghout the week^ exhorting and in- 
stmcting in private, the Apostles came again on the next sab^ 
bath according to the invitation of the authorities of the 
synagogue, who alone could invite them to continue their 
teaching. The fact, however, that the multittvdea from the 
wlwle city, not only Jews and devout proselytes, but heathen 
also, thronged to hear the word of Ood, moved the Jews to 
envy. It would not seem that the doctrines oflfended them, 
or at least that they were not so greatly offended at what 
was taught so much as at the fact of the Gentiles pressing 
to hear what the Jews wished to regard as a revelation to 
themselves — the Gospel of their own Messiah. The op- 
position of the Jews was shown in their contradicting, their 
opposing the truths spoken, and by their blaspheming Christ 
and the Apostles of Christ as though they were deceivers, the 
preachers of a false Messiah, in that He was the Messiah 
equally of the Jews and the Gentiles. 

(46) Then Paul and Barnabas waxed boldj and 
said^ It was necessary that t/ie word of God should 
first ham been spoken to you : but seeing ye put it 
from you, and Judge yourselves unworthy of everlast- 
ing life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. 

Then — as though the vehement contradictions and blas- 
phemies of the Jews had stirred the souls of the Apostles 
and nerved them to more courageous deeds — Paul and Bar- 
nabas waxed the more bold.^ 

It was not until the self-rejection of the Jews that the 
Apostles turned to the Gentiles, yet we cannot properly 
understand by these words any permanent turning away 
from the Jews, since we find St. Paul afterwards preaching 
to them in the synagogues, whenever he came into a city 
where they dwelt. He does not say, we abandon yoa, we 
leave you to yourselves, but, since you hinder our preaching 
to you, ice turn to those who will receive the message we 
are commissioned to deliver. 

Seeing ye put it from you. Since, that is, you disdain to 
embrace the offer of everlasting life made to you. Christ 

1 *< In recitata concione solos agebat loqui ; ad earn modum, quo supcriCis, 

Paulas : baud dubium, quia privatim cdm de constantia sermo est cCim Petro 

et Barnabas prsedicaTorit. NuncpaUm, Joannes loquutus narratur (ir. 19)." — 

liber^ et constanter aterqne inducitur Zorinitt, 
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came to give to all men power to become the sons of (?0£2. joimtit. 
Those who did not so become, lost this privilege nofc by any 
narrowing of the offer, but by their own act, their rejection of 
what He had offered, since by such rejection they adjudged Fromd. 
themselves unworthy of the blessing and mercy of God. 

(47) For so hath the Lord commanded uSj saying^ ii.xui.6; 
/ have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou l^W 
shouldest he for salvation unto the ends of the earth} 

The Apostles were commissioned by Christ to declare to 
the world the mercy which by His Incarnation He brought 
to man. So that the words by which the Prophet Isaiah 
characterized Christ's mission applied relatively to those 
whom He associated in His work as labourers together with 
Him. And because Christ was set to be a light of the 6?en- 
iiles^ the Apostles were in that fact and by their commission 
from Him bidden to preach Him to the Gentiles. 

In alleging these words of Isaiah, St. Paul speaks of the 
Holy Spirit as the Lord, and shows that the calling in of the 
Gentiles to the Church and fold of God was not the result of 
Jewish rejection merely, still less of the contradiction and 
blasphemy with which those of Antioch heard the Word, 
but was designed from the first, and a part of the Divine Hnmphir. 
economy. 

(48) And when the Gentiles heard this, they were Acuu.47. 
glad, and glorified the word of the Lord : and as 
many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 

(49) And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all that region. 

A slight inaccuracy in the Yulgate translation has been 
the parent of controversy, and has led to an interpretation 
of this passage which is not warranted in the text, oo-oc J\(rav 
T€TayiJL€voi is not so strong as ^^quotquot eranti^rre-ordinati," 
and this latter rendering has influenced the course of theolo- wordiworth. 
gical controversy.* 



' riOtiKo. fft lit ^uQ fdvwv, Tou 
Cvai trt tig viarripiav Swc iffXAroi; rijQ 
y^C (^s. xlix. 6). — TiXX. Here quoted 
word for word. 

* "Non dicit 5<ro» H<rav irpoT%Tay* 
fiivoi, sed, Sffoi ytrav rirayiiivoi quot- 
quot sequuti erant rd^cv Dei in negotio 
lalatis nwtrm **—Er. Schmidt, *'rf- 
rayfiipot t/c Z^^^ aiuvtoVf sunt qui 
ordini salutis consequendso Be submit- 



tunt, h. e. rerbum Dei audiunt et Spi- 
ritus Sancti operation! non resistant." 
— Zoetner, ** nTayfikvovg hoc loco 
dici eos, qui ordinem k Deo pra^scriptum 
serranty et viam ferentem ad Yitam 
SBtcmam scquuntur." — RapheL " The 
meaning of this word must be determined 
by the context. The Jews had judj^d 
themselves unworthy of eternal life : the 
Gentiles, oi many as were diepoeed to 
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The words cannot mean as many as were predestinated 
to be saved, becaase then it would follow that none of the 
people of Antioch subsequently received the message of 
salvation. Again, if the Jews who rejected, and who did 
so, as St. Paul says, not because they were predestined to 
reject it, but because ovk i^Covs KpCv€T€ kavrovs, because they 
adjudged themselves unworthy, had done so from lack of 
being predestined, he would hardly have used the language 
of reprobation of their actions. St. Luke contrasts the two, 
those who of their own will adjudged themselves unworthy of 
eternal life, and so rejected the gospel truth, and those 
who because they were ordained (Teray/ut^i^ot) accepted it. It 
would seem that the being ordered, or ordained to eternal 
life of the latter was, therefore, by an exercise of their will, 
as much as the rejection of the former was due to the ex* 
ercise of theirs.* 

It is God who sows the seed of Divine truth ; it is God 
who gives strength to the heart of man to receive the seed ; 
it is God that ordereth or ordaineth the course of all men; 
and all who persevere in the coarse which He has ordained 
attain to eternal life. We are not told in the text by whom 
the heart of man is ordained, by whom it is disposed and 
turned in any direction. Ultimately, indeed, it is disposed by 
God, who disposeth all things, but the will of man oftentimes 
hinders His gracious purposes, and man voluntarily rejects 
His oflTer, and shows himself by his own act to be unworthy 
of God's grace.^ 



etimal life believed. By whom'io dis- 
posed is not here declared : nor need the 
word be in this place further particu- 
larized. We know that it is God who 
worketh in us the will to believe, and 
that the preparation of the heart is of 
Him: but to find in this text pre-or- 
dination to life asserted, is to force ihb 
word and the context to a meaning 
which they do not contain." — Alford. 

1 <« The object of St. Luke is to con- 
trast these persons with those whom St. 
Paul addresses (Ter. 46). They who had 
condemned themselves as unworthy of 
eternal life, rejected the gospel; but 
they who had ui themselves to gain that 
great end, made profession of their 
faith (and were baptized). This middle 
sense of the passive verb is borne out, 
as Whitby observes, by xx. 13, o^ria yAp 
i^v diartrayfiipoc, he was so purposed. 
8o also 2 Mace. vi. 21, oi dk trpbg rif 



wapav6fHft VTcKayxviom} rtrayijdvot, 
< set or bent on mercy ' : compare Acts 
xiv. 11, ofionitOivncy * having likened 
themselves* ; ii. 40, awOrirtf 'save your* 
selves ' ; ii. 47, tovq truZonipovg ; viii. 29, 
ffoXXi^dijri, 'join thyself.' Sothatrcray- 
fAtvoi tig may well mean the same as 
rd^avTic iavrovQ tic, ^^^^ 1 Got. xvi. 
15, ii'c iieucoviav rolg ayioi£ ira^av 
iavrove .* ' — Humphry, 

2 <* The words riray/iiyoi ^trap are 
happily chosen, because they have a 
passive and also a middle sense ; and 
represent the twofold operation of Divine 
grace on the heart, and also the concur- 
rence of the human will ; both of which 
are requisite to faith and salvation." — 
Wordsworth. 

See a sermon of Archbishop Sharp 
(vol. iii. of old edition), vol. iv. p. 681, 
in his Theological Works, edit. Oxford, 
1829. — ParkhursVs Lexicon, s. v. 
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The words refer, then, to those who were fully disposed, by aunmond. 
their willing acceptance of God's mercy, who had hearts i^y™- 
qualified for the gospel to take root in, and did not, like 
the Jews, frustrate the purposes of God. Those whom 
God had moved, and to whom He had given strength — which 
He would have given to all who had received His call — were 
by this submission to His guidance, and by yielding them- 
selves to His will, placed in the way of eternal life, and had 8»nchei. 
that vivifying faith imparted by which they might attain to Beeien. 
eternal life, that is, to the knowledge and possession of 
Christ, who is eternal life. For this is life eternal, that they Hardouin. 
might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ ivhom Johnxvii.s. 
Thou hast sent} 

They believed, and made profession of their belief by 
joining the number of the faithful, — ol ttiotoI, — for this duty 
Christ requires from all His followers, not only that they 
should receive Him as the ruler of their hearts and affec- wordtworth. 
tions, but also that they should confess Him before men. 

(50) But the Jews stirred up the devout and honour- 
able women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and ex- 2Tifn.m.ii. 
pelled them out of their coasts. (51) But they shook Jf^^jJiV.jV' 
oj" the dust of their feet against them., and came unto ii\*t*;"{if' 
Iconium. (52) And the disciples were filled with joy, iiuu'ifl!*" 
and with the Holy Ghost. 

As at Damascus and elsewhere, a large number of honour- 
able women, women, that is, of the upper walks of life, had 
either openly embraced the religion of the Jews, or regarded 
it with favour. These were moved by the Jews to influence 
the men who were related to them, or were their neighbours, 
that by this means Paul and Barnabas might be expelled Menochiu*. 
from the city of Antioch and its coasts. As with the Master, 
so with His servants, acts of power and mercy and the 
preaching of salvation stirred up the persecuting zeal even 
of those who were devout. 

They shook off the dust of their feet, as their Master had en- 
joined His Apostles, as a testimony that they received nothing Like ix. 5. 
from those who dwelt in Antioch, not so much even as the 
dust of their city, and that their labour for their conversion <^*"8«»- 
had been in vain, or that they had no longer any communion 
with them, because of their rejection of the message preached 8»nch«. 
to them.' 

> Sec note A at the end of chapter » " It was a military sign of old, 
f>iirt4*en. wherehy they knew that the enemy was 
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Ibtt Tlii. 26. 
Wordsworth. 
Mtnodiias. 



Acta xli. 84. 



Aetfl T. 41. 
John xiv. 1. 
Luke xxIt. 

Menoehiua. 
Humphry. 



Tlie disciples were filled with joy. The Apostles, who had 
taught them the way of salvation, wore expelled, but their 
Lord remained with the newly converted, and filled them with 
the Holy Ohost. The stoi'ms had passed over them, and, 
like that great calm on the Lake of Gennesareth, after the 
storm of persecution there was now a calm, and a time of 
great joy ; and were filled with the Holy Ghost, with [the 
gift of the Spirit, which strengthened their faith and gave 
them the fulness of hope and Christian love. 

It is significant of the way in which God manifests His 
love and presence to the soul, that St. Luke, after mentioning 
events which might seem disheartening and full of sorrow, 
yet notes the joy and devotion of the heart of the believers 
which immediately followed. Thus after Herod's persecution 
we read that the word of God grew and multiplied. After 
the Apostles had been beaten by order of the Sanhedrim, we 
read that they went away rejoicing that they were counted 
vwrthy to suffer shame for Christ^s name, and when the de- 
parture of Christ from the midst of His disciples might 
naturally have troubled them, yet even then the same writer 
notes that they returned to Jerusalem with great joy} Sor- 
row and persecution, and even the withdrawal of the outward 
tokens of Christ's presence, may be made by Him an occasion 
of JDy to the faithful and humble soul.* 



approachinj^ for their destmction, when 
they saw the horses approaching near 
unto them, and raising the dust with 
their feet against them, then thej knew 
their destruction was at band. So tho 
Jews might know by the Apostles shak- 
ing off the dust of their feet, that there 
was no peace for them any more, but 
their destruction was at hand." — LeigK 
^ *' Quod viderint gloriam Domini : 



qu(^d accepcrint benedictionem ad la* 
bores, quos sperant k Domino prosper* 
andos : qu6d cum parandi sibi loci pro- 
miss ionem acceperint, sperant etiam se 
aliquando e6 ascensuros. In his gan- 
dent servi Dei, in ranis et noxiis mun^^ 
dus." — Avancinua. 

* " God's grace and the Church's joy 
may increase under persecution and 
expulsion by men." — Baxter, 
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Note A. — The Synagogue. 



Wb hare no account of the origin of 
Sjna^oigaefl, the ordinary places of pub- 
lie worship amongst the Jews, though 
it may be inferred that they were 
established in some form or another 
at least from the time of the settle- 
ment of the Israelites in the laud of 
Canaan. So long, indeed, as the nation 
was in military array, in its progress 
through the wilderness the tabernacle 
pitched in the midat of the camp was 
accessible to all the people (Xumb. 
ii. ). From the time, however, when two 
tribes and a half settled down on lands 
on the east of Jordan (Numb, xxxii. 
1 — 5, 33) and the tabernacle was pitched 
in Gibeon (2 Sam. yL 17 ; 1 Chron. xvL 
1, 39 ; 2 Chron. i. 3) this was no longer 
the case, and it would be necessary, if 
the new moons and the Sabbath were 
to be observed, to set apart local houses 
of God for religious worship, and such a 
house was known in Hebrew by the 
name Beth Sackneseih, ns^sn n^a, in 
Greek by that of Synagogue, avyayioyt), 
a word not unknown to classical Greek. 
See Thucjfd,, ii. 18; Plato s Jiepub., 
626 D. 

IntheSeptuagintffvt'ayaiy^ is used to 
express the meaning of various Hebrew 
words, implying a ^fl^ArriVi^. See Tromm. 
Concordant^ s. v. It is frequently used 
for 'f^i when the prominent idea is that 
of an appointed meeting {Gesenius 2>j., 
». v.), and for Vr^j, a meeting called to- 
gether. Proseuche, vpoaivxh {Carpzo» 
riiw >#t^(/no/.,lib.ii. CAp.2), is sometimes 
used in place of synagogue, though 
strictly it seems applicable to a place set 
apart indeed chiefly for religious wor- 
ship, but not exclusively used for 
such worship. By a natural process 
the word which, strictly taken, means a 
company of men, as in Acts xix. 25, 
or of animals, as evvaytayr^ fit\i<rau>Vf 
coming at length to mean the building 
in which such company usually met. 
Lightfitot indeed is of opinion that 
synagogues existed even in the time of 



the wanderings of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness, and says, ** If they 
had not synagogues or meetings of par- 
ticular assemblies, when they were in 
the wilderness, what could they do on 
the Sabbath day, when the tabernacle 
court could not hold the thousandth part- 
of them, and when family duties only 
would not reach tlic rule that was set 
before them" {Harmotnj of the Four 
Evangelists,^. 113) ; whilst the Targum 
of Onkelos (Gen. xxv. 27) paraphrases 
" a dweller in tents " by *' a minister of 
the house of instruction," t. e. a syna-. 
gogue, and the Targum of Jonathan 
finds the synagogue in Judges v. 9, and 
in the calling of Assemblies (Isaiah i* 
13). Be this as it may, the high anti- 
quity of the synagogue is evidenced in 
the incidental references made to them 
in the Scriptures, as — They have burnt 
up all the synagogues of God in the land, 
Ps. Ixxiv. 8 {Ligh/foot in Harmony, 
Luke iv. 15), and in the Act« of the 
Apostles (xv. 21) we read, Moses in the 
old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in t/ie synagogue 
every sabbath day. 

Synagogues were built in villages, 
towns, and cities, wherever the Jews 
were collected, whether in their own 
land or at a distance from it, and a 
saying preserved by Maimonides sljows 
us how necessary their erection was 
considered. " Wherever ten Jews are 
there must be a synagogue '* {in 7V//A- 
illahj per. ii.). This has, however, been 
interpreted to mean that where there aio 
ten men capable of filling the ten offices 
which belonged to each synagogue there 
are more to be built. In the great cities 
they were numerous. Even in Jerusalem, 
where the Temple was accessible to all, 
it is said thcuc were no fewer than four 
hundred and eighty synagogues, some 
for native Jews, others for Hellenistic 
Jews, and others for the use of Gentile 
proselytes {Sigonius de rep. Jleb^ Vit* 
ringa de Syn. Vet. prol. cap. ir.). "We 
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read in the New Testament of syna- 
gogues in Galilee (Matt. vr. 23), in 
Damascus (Acts ix. 2), in Salamis (Acts 
ziii. 6), one at least in the Pisidian 
Antioch (Acts xiiL 14), at Bersea (Acts 
ZTii. 10), at Athens (Acts xvii. 17), at 
Ephesus and at Corinth (Acts xviii. 7 ; 
zix. 8). Pbilo tells us that there were 
''many synagogues in every section of 
Alexandria '* {de hgat. in Caium, § 20. 
See also Oont Flaee., {{ 6, 7). We gather 
from JuTcnal {Smt, iii. 296, and see 
Fhilo m Caium, § xziii.) that there 
were sereral at Rome :^ 

*' In qua te qusero proseucha ; *' 
•nd we are told in the Talmud that there 
were four hundred at Either, thirteen at 
Tiberias, and eighteen at Zippor {Biteoe 
an the Aeta^ chap. 5, p 109, with the 
references), and incidental notices remain 
of others in other places. 

Synagogues were built sometimes at 
the cost of the district, either by rate or 
by free gift {Vitringa d$ Syn , p. 229) ; 
sometimes by a wealthy Jew, and in 
some cases even by a proselyte, or one 
merely friendly to the Jews (Luke viu 
6). They usually stood in the higher 
and more conspicuous parts of the town 
to which they belonged, though this was 
by no means in?ariably the case. 
When not so placed, however, a tall 
pole rose from the roof and pro- 
claimed the place of prayer {Het-zog, 
Ileal, Eneyel), It is evident, however, 
that in many instances, or when 
standing in the midst of a hostile popu- 
Idtion, the synagogue would be purposely 
built so as not to excite attention. 

In accordance with ancient custom, 
though in the absence of any positive 
law, sjmagngues were usually built so 
that the worshipper when entering the 
building, and when turning toward the 
ark or recess in which the scrolls of the 
Pentateuch are kept, should have his 
face toward Jerusalem, a practice which 
was oblij^atory upon him even when 
praying in private ( Dan. vi. 10). Thus 
we find from the ruins of the synagogue 
in Galilee that they were built north 
and south {Palestine Exploration Fund 
Statement, 1869, p. 37). Those in 
countries east of Jerusalem were built 
with the apse or recess on the west side 



(Ti-tMram'f Land of Moah, p. 32), aBd 
those in Europe stand west and east^ 
or rather south-east, whilst those in 
Jerusalem itself looked toward the 
western wall of the Temple. This re- 
gard to the orientation of these build- 
ings was, however, it would seem, largely 
disregarded in the later sTnagognei o( 
Palestine (Paleet,*^Exp. Fund Beport^ 
i. p. 37). 

The synagogue was formerly di- 
vided intojtwo parts, by a light partition, 
to separate the men A^>m the women 
(Fhilo de Vit, Contemp.) ; now it is 
almost invariably built with galleries, 
jn which are seats for the women, 
with a lattice partition usually of wire 
(Zech. xii. 12. Buxtorf de Synagoga, 
c. ix.) . The floor of the synagogue it 
divided into a nave, and a sanctuary 
Vp^n or chancel, called sometimes, from 
its position or contents, the Temple ; in 
this is the ark or chest for the scrolls of 
the Law, this part of Scripture being 
invariably read from a manuscript roll, 
although the lections from the prophets, 
as well as other parts of the service, may 
be read from printed "books. Before 
the ark a lamp was kept burning, and 
on the great festivals a seven-branched 
candlestick was lighted. In the centre of 
the synagogue, in the space between the 
closet or sanctuary and the nave, is the 
Fema or place for the reading of the 
Law and the* Prophets, and on either 
side of it are the seats of the congrega- 
tion so arranged as to be directed to- 
wards the ark, in other words, towards 
the temple at Jerusalem. The seate 
nearest the ark were esteemed most 
honourable, and were much sought after. 
They are the wpuTOKaOtdpiag of S. 
Matt, xxiii. 6. Both on the outside 
and inside of the synagogue appropriate 
texts were carved or painted, such as 
over the gateway — '* This is the gate of 
the Lord ; the righteous shall enter in- 
to it '* (Ps. cxviii. 20) ; and on the walla 
these and similar texts ** Remember thy 
Creator, and ent<>r into the house of the 
Lord thy God in linmility ; " " Prayer 
without attention is like a body without 
a soul ; " and " Silence is commendable 
in time of prayer" {Godwyn^e Moeeg 
and Aaron, lib. ii. c. 1). 
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The neo66snry furniture of every syna- 
gi»giie WM — ( 1) the Ark or chest to con- 
tiiia the aerollB of the Law ; (2) Lamp* 
fjr lighting daring evening serTice; (3) 
Box^ for collecting the alms of the con- 
gregatioa ; (4) a chest for the Trumpttt 
•r horns to make proclamation of feusts 
and other holjdajs (Nomh. x. 2 — lU). 
To the ose of these the prophet Joel re- 
fers — Blow the trumpet in 2Xonf taHctify 
m fmU^ call a 9olem» asumbiy (Joel ii. 
15); and the Psalmut, Blow up th$ 
trumpet in the new moon, even in the 
time appointed, and upon the eoleinn 
feaei day (Ps. Ixxxi. 3). (6) A scraper 
was directed to be placed at the dour, 
that the feet might be cleansed before 
•utaring {Vitriuga). In addition to 
these each synagogue had (6) a frame or 
teMet fur aunonncements of excum- 
Bonications and other information. 

The synagogues were open morning, 
noon, and CTening daily for prayer 
{Jken^ Antiq. Heb,, cap. xxi.). The 
dajfe of aeeembliee^ the solemn and obli- 
gatory days, were, in addition to the 
tiabbath and festi? al days, the second 
(Monday) and fifth day Cfhursday) of 
each week. These two days are said 
to have been appointed by Ezra, or 
at least the order of service obserTed 
on those days were settled by him 
{Buxtorf, de Sythogoga ; Lightfoo^f 
Horee Mei,, Uatt. if. 23). And the 
reason assigned for the choice of 
iheto two days is that they are com- 
memoratiTe of the going up of Mose^ 
into the mount to recei?e the renewed 
tablaa of the Law on the fifth day ; and 
of his retom to the people on the second 
day of the week. In addition to the wor- 
ship and to the instruction given on those 
two days, the judges of the people, who 
war« minietert of ^the synagogues, sat 
and heard causes and delivered their 
judgments there. Here also the punish- 
ment of scourging was inflicted (Matt. 
X. 17 ; xiiii. 34. Acts zxii. 19 ; xxvi. 

11). 

The services of the synagogue con- 
sisted of prayers and of the reading of 
tha Law. When the reading of the 
Law was forbidden by Antiochus Epi- 
phanea a selection from the prophets 
was arranged, so that, as far as might 
be» the sama truth might be enforced 



as would have been declared had the 
Law been read. When this restric- 
tion was at an end the lection from 
the Prophets was continued with the 
restored lections from the Pentateuch. 
The rending of the I^aw was ushered in 
with much solemnity. When the time 
arrived for its reading, the roll waa 
taken out of the Ark and borne aloft in 
procession to the place where it was to 
be read, every member of the synagogue 
stretching forward in order to touch the 
covering of the roll with his fingers. 
At the removal of the roll from the Ark^ 
and again at its being replaced, tho 
miiii<«ters who bore it and the people 
chanted appropriate versicles. The 
minister then called out seven of those 
present to read the Law in their order. 
First a priest, then a Lvvite, if these 
were present, and after these five other 
Israelites. '* Hence in some editions of 
tlie Hebrew Bihlc you see marked in 
the margin of the Pentateuch— 1. yot 
the Priest. 2. rV, the LevHe. 3. 
^tJ^Vo, the third, 4. ^j^a% the fourth, 
5. •»r'««rr, the fifth. 6. ''wr, the sixth. 
7. ^J"a:o, the seventh— AawiyXiw^ by these 
words the ordur uf the readers, and 
pointing out thereby the portion read 
by each one" {LightfooVs Hor, Ueb, 
et Talmud on St. Matt. iv. 23). 

The officers of the synagogue were 
ten : — 

(1) The rulersy three in numbert 

dpx*<''('*'^y^y*"» Tvo'^'S ^^ ^3, who 
touk the direction of all things belong- 
ing to the synagogue and sat in judg- 
ment on monuy-matters, thefts, injuries, 
restitution, ruvbhmcnt, seduction, and 
the admission of proselytes. As these 
were appointed by the lapng on of 
hands, so also to them belonged the 
laying on of hands, x^^P^^f^*'*- ^^ 
these we read of Jairus, one of the 
chief rulers of the synagogue (Mark 
V. 22), and Sosthenes, the chief ruler 
(Acts xviii.), as though he were chief 
of the three. 

(2) The public minister, who prayed 
publicly, and had care about the reading 
of the Law, '^•.a]> rr^w, the angel of the 
church. He did not read the Law 
himself, but appointed those who did, 
and stood by them whilst reading, to 
observe that they read properly. He 
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appuhited also the napter or reader of 
the prophets. 

(3) Three (/Ai^;{f or almoners, c^i^^c* 
Panmsimf of these two collected and the 
third disttibuted. They had the general 
care of the sick poor. 

(4) The Targumiat or interpreter to 
the synagogue, ■j'aa'Tin, who rendered 
verse by verse into the vernacular tongue, 
the Hebrew text, sometimes enlarg- 
ing what was read in the way of a para- 
phrase. 

(o) There is some doubt as to the 
Qames of the remaining officers, but 
they are usually supposed to be the 
Master of the School, or Professor of 
Birinity, and his Interpreter, 

It would seem that all might speak in 
the synagogue {Biaooe)^ though the 
regulations of who should speak and at 
what time would necessarily have to be 
determined by the rulers of the syna- 
gogue, as was the case when Paul and 
Barnabas were at Antioch (Acta xiii. 
16). Those who read in the synagogue 
placed a Tallith or covering on their 
heads (Jahn, { 396), to which St. Paul 
has been supposed to refer in 1 Cor. xi. 



4. The addrest came after the malt- 
ing of the Law and the Prophets (Luke 
iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15). Synagogues were 
set aside and devoted to the service of 
God by a special prayer of dedication* 
Eating, drinking, and the casting of 
accounts were forbidden within their 
walls, and in case any synagogue ceased 
to be used for the purpose of public 
wor8hip,^it was not lawful to turn such 
deserted building into a bath, laundry* 
or tannery. 

On the synagogue the reader mxj 
consult Selden de Synedrin ; Viiringn 
de Synag^ Vet. ; Seland, Antiquitat$» . 
Hebraiemy p. 1 ; Iken, Antiquitetttt 
Hebraieae ; Sigoniua de Bep. Hebrmieai 
Buxtorf de Synagoga and the Tiberias 
of the same author; Godwyn't Moseeand 
Aaron and Carpzoviua in Adnotatione*- 
in Godwyn; JahnU Arehteologia Bihliea> 
(Eng. transl. Oxford, 1836) ; Lighifoot 
in Hora Heb. et Talmud., and the Har- 
mony of the Evangelitta by the same 
writer; Herzog, Real. Eneyel, and 
JFiner't Bealworterbuch, i. v. Synft- 
gogue. 



Note B. — Seleucia. 



Seleucia^ both a fortress and a sea- 
port, was so named from its founder 
Seleucus Nicator, who was buried at this 
place. During the rule of the Romans 
It was a free city, exempt from imposts, 
and governed by its own municipal 
laws. This privilege was conferred on 
Seleucia by Pompey the Great, in ac- 
knowledgment of its brave and successful 
resistance to Tigranes (Pliny, N. H.). 
It is situated^on the Mediterranean Sea 
about five miles north-west from the 
mouth of the Orontes, and from its posi- 
tion on the side of mount Pierius, as well 
as on the sea-coast, it is distinguished 
from other Syrian towns of the same 
name by the addition ad Mare or Pieria 
(ij Iv Iltfpi'^). It is distant from An- 
tioch, of which it is the port, about six- 
teen miles by land. The utmost pains 
were bestowed upon its harbour, and so. 



massive and substantial were the har*^ 
hour-works, that though now choked 
with sand and mud from neglect, very 
trifling repairs would be necessary to 
render it again available for commerM. 
It is now a scene of devastation, " at- 
tendant en silence le jour pen 61oigii6 
oii S^lcucie redeviendra ce qu*elle fut 
jadis, une des grandes tStes de route da 
globe" {Renan). The city itself has 
a circumference of about four milest 
outside of which lie the inner basin 
and the outer port, as Well as the Great 
Culvert by which the port could be 
secured, and in case of siege the city 
might be provided with water. The. 
outer port was formed by the molet. 
projecting westward, and from one of 
these the Apostles must have embarked. 
when setting out on their mission to' 
Cyprus, and^the tradition of this event 
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ed dowa by the names borne by 
» piers, which to this day are 
lie one St. Pmul's pier, the other 
' of St. Bamabaa. Seleucia is 



now a miserable heap of ruins known 
by the name of Kepse. Btlybim^ ▼. 69; 
Zewin; Conyh^are aiui ILoioson ; Menan, 
Saint FauL 



Note C— CYi'iii's. 



Mt, an island lying off the coast 
ia, is in breaidth almost sixty 
om north to south, and in length 
idred and fifty miles from cast 
. It waa, according to Josephus, 
y called Cetliima, from Kittiin 
X. 4). It is with little doubt 
{ to by this name in Ezekicl 
\f and because this . island, from 
ition, was better known to the 
ban any other island, its name 

in some way a generic name 
iands." The people who firat set- 
it is supposed to have given tlie 
the island, and one of the cities 
called Cethimor Citium {Anliq,^ 
). It was early colonized by tlie 
aans, and by these settlers the 
ing worship of Venus was intro- 

It was subject Buccessi?ely to 
Assyria, and Persia, and eveutu- 
same part of the Roman Empire, 
the dividion of the Empire fell to 
ire of the Emperors of the East. 
decay of the Byzantine power it 
mqnered by the Saracens, and 
time was held by native rulers 
ent upon Egypt. During the 
of the Crusades it was cun- 
by Richard C(enr de Lion, and 

subjugated by Selim II. iu 
o the Turks, in whose hands it 
smains. The population of the 
was of very mixed origin. In ad- 
io the Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
irho colonized it, Amusis sent 
ambers of settlers from Etkiopia, 
t and exported large quantities 
timber for which in old times 
i was famous. The fertility of the 
was extolled in ancient times, 
is still capable of maintaining a 
irable population. Under the 
h yoke, however, the population 
»nu has steadily diminished. In 
ne of Clarke, the inhabitants 



were estimated not to exceed sixty or 
seventy thousand, of whom about fifteen 
thousand were Greeks. The two chief 
cities were Salamis at the eastern ex. 
tremity of the island and Paphos at the 
western, but in addition to these the 
ancients enumerated fifteen other cities ; 
it contains at present only two towns, 
though the ruins of several othei's 
attest their furmcr flourishing con- 
diiion. In adililion to tbe silk and 
cotton which it formerly exported, it 
was famous for its copper mines, of 
which Herod the Great held the'mouo- 
puly from Augustus, sharing with the 
Romau Empire in the profits. Lo Brun, 
writing at the end of the 1 7th century, 
speaks of these copper mines as still 
being worked near Jjiraessus on the 
SJUth coast of the island ( Voyage uii 
Levant^ 1700). Cyprus was colonized 
by the Jews in early times, souu 
after the days of Alexander. They 
seem to have been numerous here 
(1 Mace. XV. 23), and I'hilo, writ* 
ing about the time of St. Paul's visit, 
speaks of it as full of such settlers 
(i;i Cainm, ^ 36). After their insmrrec- 
tion iu the reign of Trajan, in which 
Salamis was nearly destroyed by them, 
they were expelled from the inland. 
Clarke,in his travels, speaking of Cyprus, 
says, ** There is nothing in its present 
state pleasing to the eye. Instead of a 
beautiful and fertile land covered with 
groves of fruit and fine woods, once 
rendering it the paradise of the Levant, 
there is scarcely upon earth a more 
wretched spot than it now exhibits. 
Few words may forcibly describe it — 
i^iculture neglected, inhabitants op- 
pressed, population destroyed, pestifer- 
ous air, contagion, poverty, indolence, 
desolation;" in a word, it resembles 
most other parts of the Turkish empire ; 
and thu, though Cyprus abounds in 
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BYeij production of nature, asd all kinds 
of fruit flourish on^ts fertile soil. Cyprus 
is first mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment iu Acts iv. 36 as the native place 
of Barnabas. In Acts xi. 19, 20, it is 
mentioned in connection with the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. At Acts 



ziii. 4 — 13 ; it. 39 ; xxi. 3, it is in- 
troduced in connection with the mis- 
sionary labours of St. Paul, and at Acts 
xxyIL 4 in relation to his royage aa 
a prisoner to Rome. — Zewin; Cony- 
bears and ffowton ; Le Brun; Ftd" 
larton. 



Note D.— The Proconsul. 



The use of this expression, ^v0vira- 
roQf has led to a charge of inaccuracy 
•gainst St. Luke, and for a time it ranked 
among the ** Scripture difficulties " of 
critics. Beza proposed to translate 
the word hy propratoTy because " Cyprus 
non erat consularis sed prsetoria pro- 
yincia," and yarious solutions were 
offered by commentators in explanation 
of the apparent forgetfulness of the 
writer. All that Erasmus Schmidt could 
say is, that as to the inaccuracy of the 
name "non magni referat" Luther 
avoids the ''difficulty" by translating 
dvOunaroQ by Landvoigt. The diffi- 
culty is a fair specimen of many such 
which have in past times disturbed. 
And which still sometimes disturb, the 
readers of Holy Scripture. It was a diffi- 
culty arising solely out of the objector's 
imperfect acquaintance with the history 
of those times. Strabo informs us 
that Augustus, in the division of the 
patronage of the Empire between 
himself and the senate, retained Cyprus 
under his own immediate control. 
Now, provinces under the government 
of the senate were presided over by 
proconsuls, whilst those subject imme- 
diately to the Emperor were ruled by 
pt'opratores or legati, AvnaTpaTtiyot, 
wptffPtvTai. It seemed, then, to'some 
that St. Luke, forgetting this distinction, 
was mistaken in calling Sergius Paulua 
A proconsul (itvBvfraro^), and this waa 



made the foundation for a charge of 
inaccuracy. A passage, however, in 
another historian which had been over- 
looked has vindicated the correctness of 
the expression used by St. Luke. Dio 
Cassius (lib. ii« 12) informs as that 
Augustas made an exchange with the 
senate, and took the senatorial province 
of Dalmatia, leaving instead of it 
Gallia Narbonensis and Cyprus, both 
of which were from that time governed 
by proconsuls (AvOvfrarot). This title 
is found on Cyprian coins (Eckhel,m. 
84, MoreWt TAesaurut NuiHistn.f and 
AckermatCt NumitnuUie lUmtratitnU)^ 
as well as in an inscription {Boeekh^ 
No. 2632) of the reign of CUodiua. 
Renan thinks that Sergius Paaloa, th« 
naturalist cited by Pliny, might hAve 
been the proconsul before whom Paal 
and Barnabas appeared, but there ia no 
foundation for this supposition except 
the identity of names, which, however, 
were common ones {Saint Faulf p. 15). 
What,Jthen, seemed for a time to be aa 
inaccuracy on the part of St. Luke is now 
seen to be an evidence of the intimate 
knowledge which he possessed, and ah 
instance of the minute accuracy of the 
narrative. Sergius Paulus ia rightly 
styled avBviraTOQf Cyrenius (Luke ii. 
3), Pontius Pilate (iu. 1), Felix (Acta 
xxiii.24, 26), and Festus (xxvi. 30), each 
as rightly spoken of as 6 ^yifAMv. Lewin; 
Chnybeare and Rowton ;_Alford, 
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Note £. — Eltm Af . 



*EXvffac h fiayoc ot;ra»c yap /ifOfp- 
liqyfvfraA rd ovofia aifTou. That is, 
*K\v/iac ii the interpretation not of 
fkzyoc, bat of rd ovofia alrrov, of his 
name, and that is Bar-Jettu (De Lieu), 
To deduce, then, Eljmas from the 
Arabic 'o/un, ** a learned man," is not 
to the point Elymas is in the same way 
the interpretation or equivalent of the 
man's name, not of his profession. In- 
deed St. Luke would hardly hafe ex- 
plained the well-known and scriptural 
word magut (Dan. i 20 ; ii 2, 27 ; v. 7. 
Matt ii. 1, 7, 16) by a word nowhere 
else used, and necessarily strange to his 
readers {Lightfoot, Hor, Heh. in loco). 

Again, though ^alUm ^^Jlsi * learned 

man, and alim, ^^, bearing pain, 

found alike when written in unpunctu- 
ated English, yet the former commences 

with the Arabic letter ^ and the latter 

with \ For these two reasons it is more 

probable that Elim, or with the Greek 
termination '£Xv/Aac» is from a/<M, 
^ pain bearing," not from 'a/iiM, a wise 
man, which, though an Arabic word, 
has no existence in either Hebrew or 
Aramaic {Rmuin, Saint Faut), 

The reading of the Peshito is — 
" And they trarersed all the island as 
far as the town of Papfis. There they 
found a certain man, a sorcerer, a Jew, 
who was a false prophet, whose name 
was Bmr-Skkma. This [man] was 
attached to a prudent man, who was 
the Antupattb (avOviraroc) who was 
named SerghiCks BdlCls; and the An« 
tupat^ called for Barnabas and Saul, 
and wished to hear from them the word 
of Ood. But there rose up to oppose 
tiiem this Bar-Sh&ma, whose name by 
interpretation is ElCimCU." 

How is it that Bar- Jesus is here called 
Bar-Sh&ma f It has been suggested 
^ that this magician was bom and lived 
in some place or country where the 



Arabic was the mother tongue, in- 
habited by Jews also that used their 
own language ; and from thence he came 
to be known by this twofold name," 
namely, Bar^ Jesus and Bar-Sh&tna 
{Lightfooi, Hor, Heb.). Others have 
suggested that Bar-Jesus^ the Child or 
Son of Jesus, ii to be understood in the 
sense of a Disciple of Jesus, in accord- 
ance with a common oriental idiom ; or 
that though this was really his name — 
Jesus or Joshua being a not unusual 
name amongst the Jews— yet out of 
reyerence to this sacred name the Syriac 
translator employed the other name of 
Bar'Shunuif the Son of a wound, sore, 
bruise, cicatrix, or stripe. The word is 
used in the Peshito in the plural in 
Isaiah i. 6, ** wounds and bruises " 
{shum^) : and liii. 5, <* by His stripes 
{shume) we are healed." 

Whether, then, Bar-Shuma was, out 
of reverence or from any other feeling, 
substituted for Bar-Jesus^ or the two 
names were borne by the sorcerer, 
it would seem that the name Ely- 
mas was in some sort the translation of 
one, or it may be of both these names. 
The name Bar-Shuma may possibly 
have been given to him because of some 
natural infirmity, or of some violence 
done to him. It was not unusual with the 
easily exasperated heathen dwellers in 
oriental cities to show their detestation 
and contempt of the Jews by scourg- 
ing them (Acts xvi. 23, 33 ; xviii. 
17 ; xxil 24, 26. 2 Cor. li. 24. Philo 
cont Flaccum, { 10), and this may have 
happened to Elymas. That the man 
was a Jew is clear from the prefix Bar, 
It seems, however, far more probable 
that the name **the Son of a stripe" 
or *' the Son of a wound " has reference 
to our Lord, who ''was wounded for 
our transgressions," and by whose 
" stripes we are healed " (Is. liii. 6) ; 
and that as Simon gave himself out to 
be *' the great power of God," (Acts 
viii. 10), so Elymas claimed to have 
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some relation to the *^ Man of sorrows '* 
(Is. liii. 3). If so, the relation of 
Shutna to alim (in Greek '£Xv/iac) is 
direct, and the " Son of a wound/' or 
the ** Bearer of pain " (a//m), are per- 
sonal equivalents of the Peshito Bar* 
Shuma, Castell, in his Lexicon Syrian 
fMit, has the following on the subject: 
^" Shum^, wounds, stripes; see Is. 
i 6; liii. 3. Bence ^ar-j^Aum^, trans- 
lated into Bar-Jesus in Acta xiii. 6, 8, 
the Son of pain or of a wound, which 
our Lord Jesus truly was; and also 



into ElymaSjlfrom the Arabic A\ alima, 

to suffer pain, and not from J^ *aiimay 

to know. . . . But, again : Shuma in 
this instance is more probably derired 
from SMm, a name, and writers, fancy- 
ing that it would be impious to desig- 
nate the sorcerer by the name of Bar- 
Jesus, preferred to substitute for it 
BarShuma, the Son of a Name, just 
as the Jews substitute Hathdm fur the 
[holy] name of JeJtotah" 



Note F. — Antioch in Pisidia. 



Selsucus Nicator, the second found- 
^X of the Pisidian Antioch^ is said to 
hare built nine cities to which he gave 
hit own name Seleucia, sixteen which 
he called after the name of his father 
Antiocbus. Among these are the Syrian 
and the Pisidian Antioch. Six others 
were called Laodicea after his mother, 
and at least, one was named Apamea 
after his wife. Tliis recurrence of 
the same name is a cause of some 
confusion when considering either 
the geography or the history of this 
part of Asia. Antioch in Pisidia is 
situated on a table-land of a ridge of 
hills on. the confines of Pisidia and 
iPhr)'gia, to which latter proTince it is 
sometimes, but inaccurately, reckoned to 
belong. It lies north of Perga and 
east of ApoUonia, and the roads which 
radiated from it in every direction made 
it a post of considerable importance, 
commercial as well as military. The 
city was originally founded by the 
Magnetes, and subsequently rcfounded 
by Seleucus. It was, however, of little 
importance until Augustus made it a 
Colonia, and a free city with the Ju9 



Italieum (Pliny, v. 24), from which cir? 
cumstance it is sometimes called the 
Ctesarean Antioch, Anlioehia C^etarea, 
Until that time it was distinguished for 
the worship of the moon, as a male 
deity, and large numbers of priests were 
supported by the rich endowments be- 
longing to the temple at this place^ 
The population was a very mixed one, 
with a larger amount of the Latin 
element than was usual in (he cities of 
Asia Minor. The Jews were probably 
not numerous, as we only read of th$ 
Synagogue^ not, as at Salamis and other 
places, in the plural. It is referred to 
in the New Test in Acts xiii. 14; xiv. 
19, 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11. Many of the in- 
scriptions and coins belonging to the 
Pisidian Antioch are for this reason 
in Latin. This city is now entirely 
deserted, and its site, having been long 
unknown, has only been rediscovered 
in modem times. A village in the low 
lands at the foot of the plateau on which 
Antioch stood, and which represents this 
ancient city, is known by the name of 
Yalobatch.— 5ir Chat. Fellou>e9* JVa- 
veU; ArundeW t Aiia Minor ; Lewin, 
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EMPEROB OF ROME, 
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CLAUDIUS. 
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(1) A7id it caine to pass iii Iconium^ that they went 
both together {xara to airo)^ into the synagogue of the 
JewSyand so spake, that a great multitude both of the 
Jews and also of the Greeks believed. (2) But the un- 
believing Jews stii^^ed up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil affected against the brethren. 

They so spake, with such power (piT<iis &<rT€), that a great 
viultiiiLde . . believed, and these consisted of Jews and prose- 
lytes of the gate — the Greeks — who worshipped with the 
Jews in the synagogae. The effect of this success was to HAckett. 
provoke the unbelieving Jews to irritate and to stir up the 
minds of the populace^ and to exasperate the Gentile crowd 
to take a hostile attitude towards the brethren : that is^ not 
towards the Apostles only^ but also towards those who by Hcnt^itu. 
the means of their preaching believed, 

A great multitude . . . believed. A plentiful harvest was 
given them after the time of affliction and of sufferings at 
Antioch, as summer fruits after the cold of winter^ so Nomrinai. 
that their expulsion from this city was not only an occasion 
otjoy to them^ but was also the means by which the people of Aeu xiu. 52. 
Iconinm received the gospel message, and believed the truths 
revealed by Christ. So ill able are we to judge of what 



1 See note A at the end of this 
chapter. 

* " Si hnnc locum excipias in Novo 
Tettamento nunquam legitar, ttariL rh 
airrh, fignificat auteni turn simul turn de 
more," — Patritiut. ** Interpretes non- 
Qolli Terba KariL rb avrb vertunt, pro 
more J et Yerba hsc posita esse, pro : tta rd 
TO aiiTo tBoQf scil. icarii rb eiw96c« XTii. 
2, eiistimant, nulla alia rationc ducti, 
quam quod omnino id moris fuerit 



Apostolis, nt in itineribus suis synagogas 
sedulo frequentarent. Sic vero leque 
certe concludere posses ittl rb abrb iiL 
1, Tenendum esse : pro more. A Teri*^ 
tate thetica ad Teritatem exegeticam N. 
v. C. Verba gard rb avrb hunc signifi. 
catum ferre posse, nondum evictum est. 
Kotant ilia idem quod lirt rb abrbf tino, 
timul, Uti iii. 1, una in templum ibant 
ApostoU, sic, h. 1. Paulus et Bamabaa 
in Synagogam." — Kypke. 
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really conduces to the success of the gospel or interposes 
a real hindrance to its progress.^ 

The brethren. Though these words may not necessarily 
mean more than Paul and Barnabas, yet they can hardly be 
limited to them. The opposition and rage of mankind is at 
all times directed against those who are converted to a more 
unworldly life, or to religious opinions in conflict with exist- 
ing prejudices, as much at least as against their teachers. 
The brethren. It is the special work of Christ to make men 
members of one fold. Christ is ever gathering together, 
Satan ever scattering. This word brethren^ which was to 
mark out the Christians, was one especially hateful to the 
unbelieving Jews, inasmuch as it proclaimed the equality of 
Jews and Gentiles in the eyes of Him who was the Messiah 
of the human race. 



Mark xvi. 10. 
AottzlH. 8; 

xix. 11. 
H«b. U. i. 



Haekftt. 



(3) Lonff time therefore abode they speaking boldly 
in the Lord^ which gave testimony unto (lie word of 
His grace J dnd granted signs and wonders to be done 
by their hands. (4) But the multitude of the city 
was divided : and part held with the Jews^ and part 
with the Apostles. 

As the opposition of the unbelieving Jews increased, so 
much the more boldly did the Apostles speak in tlte Lord 
(M T<j) Kvpi(^), relying upon Him, who by His strengthening 
spirit imparted to them confidence and earnestness in their 
work, and gave His testimony to the truth of what they 
taught. In vain, indeed, is all preaching of men unless God 
Himself gives His testimony to what they declare. This He 
did to the Apostles, as He ever does, in a twofold manner : — 

(1) By the peace and joy which He diffuses into the heart 
of the believer. 

(2) By the outward manifestations of a life of holiness 
which He enables His true followers to maintain, the bigns 
and wonders which men will ever be as ready to acknow-- 
ledge as the multitude of Iconium did the tokens of super- 



' "Non est qu6d Teniente tribola- 
tione aut nobis irascamur, aut indigne- 
mur, ciiin omnia summi illius modera- 
toris sapientia in nostram conyertantur 
ntilitatem : nt rectd propterea in tribo- 
lationibns gloriandum esse, doceat 
Apostolus, et frater Domini : 0mn$ 
Gaudium exittimatt, fratret met, eum 
in tentationes variai meideriiii [Jacob. 



' ** Multo iffiiur tempore demcraii 
sunt. Beda testatnr in codicibns Grocis 
ante bsBC verba ista alia esse, desiderari 
autem in quibusdam Latinis, Leur 
autem paeem fecit, Carthusianns etiam 
legit et ego in Latiuis reperi mauu- 
scri ptis. ' * — Lorinut. 

"Ddemid syr^"* add o ^f ffu(>ioc 
tiuKiv raxv ttpfivfiv, item £, o et cti- 
pioc tipiivtiv l1rot^9iv,** — Ti9eAendorf» 
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liaman power granted and djone by the hands of the Apostles.^ 
God gave His testimony not to the Apostles, but to the 
word of His gra^U! which was declared by them. The Gospel 
of Christ is significantly called the word of God's grace. The 
word which comes from grace, the free giil of God to man ; 
the word from whence is grace, full of mercies from God, Tirinni. 
since in it is the promise and the earnest of eternal life.' 

(1) It announces God's highest grace and gift to man, the joim lu. i«. 
gift of His only begotten Son. 

(2) It gives men grace in the remission of their sins, syirtirm. 
making the impure pure, subduing the unruly passions and 
tempers of man, and making him submissive to the law of com.iup. 
Gody his own highest Good. 

(3) It is th^ word of grace because it instructs men in the uwmxa, 
way by which salvation freely oflTered may be attained. 

Baronius supposes that the Apostles abode at Iconium for 
a twelvemonth. There is, however, no indication of the Fromood. 
length of time which they remained there, all we know is 
that it was a long time} 

(5) And when there was an assault {opM^) made M«tt.x.«. 
both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully , and to stone theviy (6) 
They were ware ofit^ and fled unto Lystra and Derhe, 
cities of Lycaonia^^ and unto the region that lieth 
round about: (7) And there they preached the gospel. 

The Jews prepared to stone the Apostles. They did not tc«r. sl». 
accomplish their purpose ; once only, as St. Paul himself says, ^' 
was he stoned, and of this we have an account a few verses 
after. 

They fled from Iconium not from fear, but in order that 

> At thit city St. Pad is said to 
hare conrerted 8. Tbecla. Though she 
u referred to by TertuUian, S. Chrysos- 
torn, 8. Gregory Naz., 8alpic SeTems, 
8. Augustine, and others, no authentic 
account of her life has come down to 
ni. The Apocryphal book, entitled the 
•• Acts of Sl Paul and S. Thecla," was 
written ? ery early in the second century 
by a Presbyter, deposed on account of 
this forgery. See Proleg. in Acta Apot- 
U4orum Apocrypha, by Tisehendorf' 
TtllemoHtf Mimoiret pour tervir d TAw- 
/«!># EeeUsiastifve, tome second (Venise, 
1732). BtttUr in Xirvf of the Sainia, 
in Sept. 23rd, and Jonet on the Canon 
of tk4 Ntw TeotmmetU, toI. ii. p. 299— 



347 (Oxford, 1827). 

' ** Verba gratice eute utrovis modo 
explices licet, sire verba quod ex gratia 
est, sire verba ex quo gratia; nam Christi 
doctrinam turn effectum turn causam 
gratis divine recte dixeris.'* — Patritine. 

' ** Long preaching is needful to 
root that word which one or two ser- 
mons oft lea?eth loose.'' — Baxter. 

* op/i^ — morement, whether mental 
or physical, attempt, it perhaps means 
here only a meditated assault. Ilesych. 
renders oQuri by /BovXi^, lirtBufiia^ and 
this seems to agree best with owtiovrtc 
in the next Terse. 

* See note B at the end of thi» 
chapter. 
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they might convey the message of salvation to other cities' 
and regions.^ In this they were obeying the direction of 
Christ, who had commanded them to do so for this very end. 
When they persecute you in this city flee ye into another; for 
verily I say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of 
Israel till the 8o7i of man be come. 

It was at this time that Timothy, the son of a pagan, 
whose wife was a Jewess, was with his grandmother and 
mother enrolled among the brethren, the disciples of Christ, 
In the same place, and probably at the same time, Oaius of 
Derbe, afterwards the companion with Timothy of the 
Apostles, was added to the Church. 

(8) And there sat a certain man at Lystra^ im- 
potent in his feet, being a cripple from his mother's 
womb, who never had walked: (9) The same heard 
Paul speak: who stedfastly beholding him^ and per- 
ceiving that he had faith to be healed, (10) said tvith 
a loud voice. Stand upright on thy feet. And h6 
leaped and walked? 

The man impotent in his feet had not been reduced to this 
state by any accident which might have been cured, — he never 
had walked ; in this consisted the greatness of the miracle. 
He lieard, or rather was hearing or listening (^kovc) to St. 
Paul — the tense used implies the continuity of his attention. 
To him and for the multitude St. Paul spake mith a loud 
voice, that all might hear and confess the power of God in 
the working of the miracle. At the Apostle's bidding thq 
cripple who never had walked sprang up and continued to 
walk ; it was no transient power which was given him.' 

St. Paul perceived that the aippU h&A faith to be healed. 
Paith, though a spiritual gift, and though it is lodged within 
the heart, yet ever shows itself by outward actions, and 
may be seen by those who look for it.* In this instance. 



1 "Ipsa forroa dicendi: ^trav thay 
yiXtZofiivotf evnngelizantet erant, longi- 
orem moram cogitare Buadet, quam si 
dictam esset, ihriyyiXtZavtOf evanpefita' 
verunt " — PatHtitu. The eflfect of early 
persecution was bat to propagate the 
gospel the mure effectually in place of 
rooting np and destroying the vine, and 
the persecutor, to use the words of Yil- 
lemain, was but ** transplantant les opin- 
ions qu'il croyait d6truire.'* 

* '*«v rw (E om) ovofxari tov Kvptov 
(13. 14. 80"^ e"* om r. Kvp., E sah 
arm add tifiw) irjaov xpx^^ov (15. 18. 



68. al cat Thphyl om xp(-) cum CDS 
al fere** cat sah syr"^ eii^^' arm ThphyP 
Bed^ ex Gr. {tibi dieo in nomine domini 
Jea. Chr. sine no$tri)** — Titehendorf, 

» *« ^Xaro. So A, B, C (for Ek, 
^XXf ro), he sprang up, and wcpicirtSrff, 
he was walking. Mark the differenos 
between the Aorist and Imperfect*' — 
Wordsworth, 

^ ** Quoroodo poBsit fides cemi, qn« 
in animo delitesclt, non est diSicile in« 
telligcre. Nam rel ex gestu et oculis 
per quos animus se sspp^ profert, cog» 
novity ea, quas ipse pmdicabat, illuv 
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as in so many other miracles wrought by our Blessed Lord 
whilst incarnate on earth, the sonl was first healed — it had 
fttiih — and then the body was gifted with new strength, chry^ttom. 
They who go to God for their soul's good, and seek first the Matt.vLss. 
kingdom of God and His righteousness , oftentimes receive QuamaL 
over and above this gift bodily and temporal mercies. 

Faith contains in itself two things, first the knowledge of 
God, and secondly reliance on God as made known to man. 
The first may be the possession of the profligate, nay, even 
of devils; without the possession of the second knowledge Jmbmu. i». 
is of no use, or rather it adds to the sinner's condemnation. 
Only that faith is acceptable which the lame man had : trust 
in the mercies of God, love for Him of whom he knew by the Feras. 
preaching of the Apostle. 

The greater aptness and readiness of the Gentiles to 
accept the faith of Christ seems imaged in the difference 
between the lame man at Lystra and the one healed at the 
word of Peter and John at Jerusalem. The latter, we are acuiii.i-ii. 
told, looked and expected only alms from them ; looked, as 
the Jews did, to temporal good, for they rejected the Mes- 
siah because they expected an earthly, not a spiritual, king- 
dom to be set up. The Gentile, however, is represented as 
looking not for alms, not for mere temporal blessing, his 
mental eye was fixed upon the word preached by St. Paul, 
the spiritual mercies of God. He had faith to he healed} 

(1 1) And when the people saiv tvhat Paul had do7ie, nan. ii. 46, 
thet/ lifted up their voices^ saying in the speech of "viii.e. ' 
Lycaonia^ The gods are come dmvn to us in the like- 
ness of men. (12) A7id they called Barnabas, 
Jupiter; and Paulj Merctirius^ because he was the 
chief speaker. (13) Then the priest of Jupiter, which 
was before their city, brought oxen and garlands unto 
the gates, and would hare done sacrifice with the people. 

Tlie speech of Lycaonia differed in some respects, though 
it is not clear in what, from that spoken in the surround- 
ing provinces. Some have supposed that it was a Greek 
patois^ others that it was Cappadocian, and others that it 
was a dialect of the Assyrian.* 

probare, quia andiebat Paulum pracdi- pcctabat: iste non pecuniam qusBiit 

nntem : Tel qnemadmodum Ponainus scd saliitcm. Niroirum prior ille, tan- 

Tidebat tidem adducentium od Se paraly- quam Judoeus terrenis rebus addictus 

ticam, ita Apostolus reTclatione, aut pecuniam quacrit; iste, Hret Gentilis, 

ngno cognoBcere potuit claudi hujus non verbis, sed tacitis desidcriis salvum 

fidem.*' — Sulmcrcn. fieri qurorebat."— JN'orariMnf. 

' <* Claudos, qncm Petrus sanavit ' *' It is very probable tbat tbe 

pecuniam ab Apostolis quoDrcbat, ex- Lycaonian language was very different 
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Widespread traditions and popular belief here, as in 
many other parts of the world, held that the gods had at 
different times descended to earth, and assuming a human 
form had been seen by men. Some have supposed that this 
belief originated in the visits of the angels to Abraham and 
Lot. One well-known legend recounts how Jupiter and 
Mercurius had once wandered through Phrygia in quest of 
Bhelter and entertainment, which was everywhere refused 
them until they came to the cottage of Philemon. When, 
then, the people of this part of old Phrygia saw the miracles, 
and heard the words of Paul and Barnabas, they thought that 
the gods of their old legend had again come down to them.^ 

The priest of Jupiter, who had a temple before the gate of 
the city — that is, was the tutelary god of the city,^ — in accord- 
ance with the popular view of the worship due to the god, 
brought oxeii and garlands to the gates of the house where 
Paul and Barnabas dwelt,^ and would have sacrificed to them, 
as to Jupiter and Mercury. In calling Barnabas, Jtipiter, 
it is supposed that they were guided by the greater age, and 
probably the more dignified appearance of the Apostle over 
his companion, wlwse bodily presence was weak, whilst the 
greater eloquence of St. Paul procured him the name of 
Mercury, the god of eloquence. 

Satan would have brought in the worship of man by the 
very persons who were sent to convert men from this idol- 
atry. Thus does he make use of the means for the overthrow 
of his rule over mankind, for a fresh assault on the truth. ^ 

(14) Which when th^ apostles, Barnabas and Paul^ 



from the Oreek, as we may gather from 
Ephorus and Strabo (J^A. ap. Strabo^ 
lib. xiv.) that cites him, who made al- 
most all the inland nations of Asia 
Minor to be barbarians; and from 
Stephanos Byzantius, who acquaints us 
that apKtvQoq, a Juniper- tree, was called 
iiXfitia in the Greek of the Lycaonians, 
iv ry Twv AvKaovuii'^wy." — Bef%tUy*» 
BoyU Leeturet, Sermon 6. 

^ See note C at the end of this chap- 
ter. 

' ifpityc ^ov Aiof Tov SvTOC trpb r^f 
ir6\iutg ahr&v — " lovem wpotrvXov 
sine dubio intelligit, qui ante urbem 
ooleretur, quod n-oXu t^c aut voXiovxoq 
sive urbis pneses, esset.'* — Heinsius. 

' Whether these garlands, coronee* 
were to adorn the sacrifice or the gates 
of the house where the strangers were 
lodged is not evident. Kuittoel says: 



'* ravpovq Kai (rrififiara per figuram tv 
iid ivdiv positum est pro rahpov^ 
Itrrifi^iivovc, ut ap. Virg. Georg. 2, 
192, pateris libamus et auro, pro, pa- 
tens aureis, Senrio interprete." But 
this is doubtful, though the name 
borne by the sacrificial oxen, vri^ti^poi 
or ffTt^avo^Spoit renders this pro- 
bable. See note in KuinoeL Note also 
Lucian de sacrificiis, p. 368. WetsUmf 
borrowing from Tertullian (de Corona, 
Mil. 10), says — ** Ipse denique fores, 
ipsae hosti^, ipse ane, ipsi ministri et 
sacerdotes eorum coronantur." 0/#« 
hauten suggests that the orififUtTa 
were garlands for decorating the 
trvXHvaQf the entrance of the house. 

* "The devil would exalt the 
ministers of Christ overmuch, when it 
is to contradict their doctrine." — Bax^ 
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heard of^ they rent tJieir clothes, and ran in among 
tlie people^ crying out^ (15) And saying ^ SirSy why 
do ye these things ? We also are men of like passions 
icith you, and preach unto you that ye should tuim 
from, these vanities unto the living God^ ivhich made 
heaven, and earthy and the sea, and all things that 
are therein : 
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1 Kings stL 

IS. 
Pi. xzxiil. 6 1 

cxItI. 6. 
Jer. zlv. tt. 
Amo* ii. 4. 
Matt. xxri. 

65. 
AcU X. 26. 
1 Cur. Tiii. 4. 
1 Theu. i. 9. 
Jamas t. 17. 
Rar. xIt. 7; 

xix. 10. 



They rent their clothes in testiraooy of their horror at the 
attempt to offer sacrifice to them, and in sign of the blas- 
phemy which would attribute to men the power which was of 
God, and springing forth in their indignation from the house 
they rushed in among the people. The words that follow are Hackett. 
the first Christian address or apology spoken to the Gentiles, 
and the model of many an after apology. The apostles bade 
them turn from these vanities {r&if ixaraCiav), these gods,^ who wordawonh. 
are not only false, but vanity itself, who have no real exist- 
ence, and turn unto the living Go^, who only has life in Him- Menochioa. 
self, who is essential life, the Giver and Source of all Life on Dion, earth, 
this earth.'^ 

Some have supposed that St. Paul did not understand the 
speech of Lycaonia, and that it was only when the oxen with 
the garlands were brought before the house whore he was 
that he saw and understood their error. This is, however, 
improbable, and has no warrant from the course of the nar- 
rative. Indeed we know so little of the circumstances Wordsworth. 
attending the gift of tongues in the early Church that we 
cannot reason safely on this matter.^ 

(16) Who in times past suffered all nations to walk £jnt"Ki4*: 
in their own ways. (17) Nevertheless lie left not jobV.^iV**' 



1 ** The better reading is iUxiiiriaav, 
ran out of the house.'* — Humphry. 
'' RuAhed roTihr—Al/ord. Tischendorf 
adopt! this reading, and says, " i^cir^- 
iticay, cmn M A B C * D E, 13, 61 al 
fcre»» cat Chr ThyhyM*^. 

* ** Pnmomine hie ea indicabant 
Ap(Ktoli que tunc populos agere aggre- 
dubatur. "— Pa/nViM*. 

^ fiaraimv does not require Ot&v, It 
i« used like B'*?3n D^m which the He- 

brewa applied to the gods of the heathen 
aa haring no real existence : comp. 1 
Ccnr. iriiL 4. Kuinoel renders fiaraiwv, 
wtin preaching, idolatry, which destroys 
the eTident opposition between the term 
and rbv Otbv rbv lmvra,'*—Httekett, 
ACTS. YOI^ II. 



' Compare these words in the speech 
of St. Paul, with a similar passage in 
his First Epistle to the Th( ssalonians. 

Acta. ivayytXiZofiwot vfiaQ airb rov* 
rwv Tfa)v fiaraiwv ifrttrrpk^tiv Ini 
Tov 9tov rov ^dvra. 

1 I'hess. i. 9. aitTol ydp ittpi ijfiCav 
iLftayfiWovoiv ItTcoiav Hooiov laxofxtv 
frpdg vfiag, cai ttiD^ iirttrrpi^ari vpdQ 
rdv Otov dird rdv liSwXwv iovXivttv 
Onf ZwvTi Kai aXriQtvtf, 

* ^* Nihil hac in re contrarium dotio 
linguarum, quo Apostolos a Deo donatos 
esse constat ; necesse enim non est ere* 
damns istud donum continuum ac per- 
petuum fuisse, sed quod Deus Apostolii 
daret quoties vellet."— Pff^riViW. 

£ 
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Pi. Ixv. 10; 

lxvili.9; 
' Ixxxl. 12; 

CxlvH. H ; 
Jer. siv. tS. 
Matt. T. 45. 
Acta XTii. S7. 
Horn. I. to. 
1 Pet. It. S. 



Tirintu. 



Rom. 1. to. 



•Whitby. 



Alford. 
Heinrioh. 



Himself without tvitness, in that He did goody and 
gave us rain from heaven, andfntitful seasons ^ filling 
our liearts with food and gladness} (18) And with 
these sayings scarce restrained they the people^ that 
they had not done sacHfice unto tliem. 

God had suffered the Gentiles to walk in tlieir oimi ways, 
without prescribed laws and ceremonial such as He had giyen 
to the Jews, not, however, that He left them without the 
knowledge of Himself. This knowledge indeed all men 
had, and this might have been kept alive and understood 
by all mankind by means of the a'eation of tlie world, the 
harmony of nature, and the bountifulness of Divine provi-» 
dence. God did not, however, give to the nations, to the 
Gentile people, a farther revelation than that which was once 
made to all, and sent to them no prophet as He did to the 
Jews. 

To all men, however, He did good, especially in this, St. 
Paul says, that He gave you rain. These words to the 
people of Lycaonia spake forcibly of the bounty of God, 
since this province was destitute of rivers and dependent 
upon rain from heaven,^ Filling your hearts — a rhetorical 
figure for yourselves — with food and gladness, — ^your bodies, 
that is, with food, and your hearts with gladness. 

The concluding words of the seventeenth verse, He gave u» 
rain from heaven, and fruit-hearing seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness, 2kVQ so rhythmical, so different in charac- 
ter from those which have gone before, that they seem to have 
been taken from some poet; and when to this is added that the 



^ Compare nith this the language 
of Cicero. ^' Sunt philosophi et hi qui- 
dem magni atque nobiles, qui Deorum 
mente atquo ratione omnem mundum 
administrari ct regi censeant : neque 
ver6 id solum scd etiam ab iisdem vitas 
hominum consuli et proTideri : nam et 
fruget et reliqiM qua terra pariat et 
tempeatatea ac teinporum varietatea^ «<f . 
lique mutationeSf qnibua omniay qua terra 
ffiffuatf maturata pubeacanty a Diia tn- 
mortalibna tribui generi humano putant ; 
multaque, qua) dicentur in his libris 
conligunt; qua} taha sunt, ut ea ipsa 
X)i inmortales ad usura hominum fabri- 
bati pajnd videantur." — De Nat. Deo. 
ruiHy lib. i. c. 2. 

* *'The reason for St. Paul's naming 
rain from heaven as a peculiar t<\sti- 
niony of God^s power and goodness 



Beems taken from that notion the Jews 
had of it expressed by this ancient sajr- 
ing in Sanhed. and in Cftelek Taani, 
c. viii. § 2 in £m larael, that there be 
three keys not given to any legate cr 
proxy, but kept in God*8 own hand. Of 
lifey of rain, of the resurrection of tho 
dead; making rain as immediate and 
incommunicable a gift of God as either 
giving or restoring life. Hence it im 
frequently styled by them. The power 
of rain, because, say they, * it descends 
not but by power,' and it is one of the 
things in which the power of God abowt 
itself. The difference of it from other 
the like acts of power, they say, is this, 
that, as our Saviour says, it belongs to 
the just and unjust (Matt. t. 46), 
whereas, say they, • the resurrection be- 
longs to the just only.' **— Hammond. 
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fourteen words of the original contain two, ^ixaprvpos and 
Kap7ro<f>6pos, not to be found elsewhere in the New Testament, oiihau»en. 
and cvpap6$€v, a poetic expression, only occurring in an after 
speech of St. Paul,^ it seems more than probable that the 
whole sentence is a quotation, and this is rendered all but 
certain when it is found that it is metrical, and conforms to 
the i*ules of lyric poetry.* As such sacrifices as were con- Humphry. 
templated by the priest of Jupiter were accompanied with 
hymns, it may be that we have here a verse from the hymn 
which was sung on this occasion, and that St. Paul, as was 
his wont, seizing the words which had just been used, and 
pointing out the truth in them, applies them to a higher 
purpose, and makes them the text of his speech to the 
people. 

(19) And there came thither certairi Jeivs from Aot.xii1.45. 
Antioch and Iconiuitij ivtio persuaded the people^ and, «Th!ii.*iri.ii. 
having stoned Paul, drew him out of the citij^ sup- 
posing he had been dead? 

This would appear not to have been a judicial punishment ; 
but a tumultuous assault made on the Apostle, probably sancuez. 
whilst he was preaching. He was singled out, it may bo, 
because by his eloquence he had done most to irritate the 
Jews and also the Gentile idolaters. This was the occasion 
to which he refers in his Second Kpistle to the Corinthians — ?cor.1d?M. 
Once rjods I utoned. 

Though stoning was the appointed Jewish punishment for 
blasphemy, and was the mode by which St. Stephen was 
put to death, yet it was known also to the Greeks, and as 
this, nnlike the Jewish punishment, was inflicted in the 
city, it seems more probable that though the stoning was SiKlSe?* 



* •* Ohpav60iv^ adr. {ohpavoo), from 
Amwm (Acte xir. 17 ; xzyI. 13). Horn. 
II. i. 195, 208. Jos. de Mace, } 4. 
ImmUic Pjthag. 32,216. .^schin. 73, 
6. [IL Tiii. 19, 21 ; xvii. 648 ; xxi. 199. 
Od. zi. 18. Het. Sc. 384. Orph. Lith. 
596. lidd. and Scott] A poetic fonn 
used in prose only b J later writers. Lob. 
ad Phr.p. 93, 94 .*' — RobituotCa Lexicon, 

^Mr, Humphry, in bis commentary 
em the Acta of tbe Apostles, has pointed 
out the metrical character of these 
words, and with a slight alteration 
Urns arranges them-- 

Ovpav6 I 9iv 4 I /'(y V | (rot)c 
^Ido^ I capiro^povc re MipoOc 



lu^poavvfiQ I rcLQ gap \ Hag. 
To this Afford^ probably overlooking 
tlie likelihood that the verse itself was 
written by a native of the country, 
strangely objects, that the local " pro- 
priety ** of these words, and their appli- 
cability to the physical condition of 
Lycaonia, makes it unlikely that they 
are a quotation, as though a lyric poet 
would not regard this very propriety. 
The whole passage is so poetical, that 
there can be but little doubt of the 
truth of Mr. Humphry's conjecture. 

' vofiitravriQ abrbv ridvavai. text, 
recept. v. a. TiOvfiKivai. — Tiseh, 
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now instigated by the unbelieving Jews it was yet executed 
by the Gentile multitude.^ 

(20) Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about 
hifHy he rose upy and came into the city : and the neoct 
day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 

We are not told that Paul was killed by the stones. There 
is no claim that a miracle was wrought in restoring the 
Apostle to life, yet if not a miracle of resuscitation, it was 
a miracle of strengthening, since notwithstanding his 
wounds and the severe injury which he had received he 
was able ihe next day to set out upon his journey. 

Derbe was at the time of St. Paul's visit under a diflferenfe 
jurisdiction to Lystra, which perhaps prevented his enemies 
pursuing the Apostle to this city.* With reference to this 
city Paley notices a minute yet singular coincidence between 
the notice of Derbe in this chapter and the Apostle's refer- 
ence to it in his Second Epistle to St. Timothy. In the Acts 
Lystra and Derbe are commonly mentioned together; in 

2 Tim. iu. 11. the Epistle Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra are mentioned 
without Derbe. In the Acts St. Luke records the labours 
of St. Paul ; in the Epistle the Apostle notices the persecu- 
ilons and afflictions ivhich came unto him ; but in the narra- 
tive of his labours there is no hint given of any sufferings 
or persecutions endured at Derbe, but only at Antioch y 

Horn Panii- Icouium, and Lysti-a, hence the omission of the name of the 
Sf;§{J**»P- former city in the Epistle. 



Alford. 



Matt. X. 88; 
xvi.24; 



(21) A7id when they had preached the gospel to 

,.ikeKii!w. that city^ and had taught many, they returned again 

AtSxi.M; to Lystra, and to Iconium^ and Antioch^ (22) Confirm- 

RMn.'vHi*. 17. ing the souls of the disciples^ and eochorting them to 

isTiii.".' continue in thefaith^ and that we mnst through much 

tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. 



1 " Lapidatnr Paulns : cur non et 
Barnabas ? An quia Paulus dux verbi 
erat et tunc pnedicabat? An Toluit 
Deus, Taulum idem in se ipso experiri 
quod intentaverat in Stephanum } La- 
pidatnr h, multis, qui unum multorum 
manibus lapiduverat" — Novayinua, 
" II avait fttit la guerre ^ J6su3<. 
Christ; et J^sns-Christ dit S. Angus- 
tin lui faisait la guerre k son tour, on 
pliitut il faisait u Jesus-Christ uue 



cspece de reparation, acceptant de loi 
persecution pour persecution, captivity 
pour captivite, supplicepour sopplice." 
— Bourdaloite. 

' Derbe, although it had been pre* 
viously annexed to the Roman domimont, 
seems to have belonged at this time to 
Antioch us, king of Commagene, whereas 
Lystra was within the Roman province 
of Galatia. — Lttoin. 
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The shortest route to Antioch, whither the Apostles were 
now journeying, was through the Cilician gates, which they 
had almost reached. They turned back, however, at this 
point in order that they might set in order what was needed 
in the oversight of the churches which they had founded, 
and might confirm the souls of the disciples in those cities Uackett. 
where they had taught. 

Though, doubtless, baptism was followed by the laying on 
of the Apostles' hands, yet by ronfinaing the houIs of the cook. 
disciples is here meant a purely spiritual work, that of 
strengthening and establishing the faith of the believers chry«o»umi. 
by exhortation and teaching. 

We must through much trilmlafion enter into the kingdom 
of God, into the eternal kingdom, and that : — 

(1) Because God has appointed labours and tribulation to 
man's life of probation, and the Idngdom or crown to 
those who endure unto the end. 

(2) Because we are in this life surrounded by many 
and watchful enemies of God and man, and suffer tribulation 
from them. 

(3) Because by such tribulation our souls are strengthened 

and grounded in the faith, and therefore they are necessary syiTeinu 
for our growth in grace. 

(23) And ivhen they had ordained them elders in Tit.i.6. 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lordy on whom they believed. 

The word ordained (\€ipoTovri(ravT€s ) etymologically con- 
sidered means to elect by stretching cut the hands ; but this 
meaning is not consistent with either the construction of the Hmckett. 
sentence or the circumstances of the case. The two word»worth. 
Apostles could not elect elders, they could but appoint, and iTim. ir.u. 
this was, as we know, by the laying on of hands.^ 

Of the elders there were several in every Church ; in this 
the Church of Christ followed the example of the synagogue. Note A.,chiip. 
These elders are sometimes spoken of as bishops, the first *"^' 
word being more particularly Jewish, the latter Ijeing de- 
rived from the Greek : the names are, however, applied 
at times to the same persons or officers. Though this is Hackett. 
the first mention of the ordination of elders, yet we read Act« xi. so; 
elsewhere of their existence, and know that this was not wordswortil! 
the occasion when such officers were first appointed.* 

* See note Dot the end of this chapter. dXXd rat trpia^vripovQ' xal oniffM di 

* " "Opa Sn Kat oi irtpi TlavXov i(Trifiit(M><rafiT}Vf '6ti ptrd vt](TTiiatP Kai 
gai Bapvdfiav liritfnSirMV tlxov aiiav^ ii>xi»fv k'noiovv ot fiaOtjrai rdg x^^P^^^' 
Ifi liy iX^tporSvow oO iiSt^ov iiaxSpovQ viaQ' atifiiiutaa Si KairovTo,ort fi'c 
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Aouxisi. 1, (24) And after they had passed throughout 
8;*v.4o. pjgjfij^^ they came to Pamphylia. (25) And when 

they had preached the word in Perga^ they went 
down into Attalia : ^ (26) And thence sailed to 
Antioch^from whence they had been recommended to 
the grace of God for the work which they fulfilled. 

Antioch, from whence tliey had been recommended, — a 
periphrasis which distinguishes the Syrian Antioch from 
the city of the same name in Pisidia^ which had lain within 
the circuit of this the first missionary journey of St. Paul. 
From the Syrian Antioch they had been recommended to the 
grace of God — to the direction, the protection, and the 
corn.4Li«>. strengthening grace of the Spirit of God. 

(27) And when they were come, and had gathered 
the church together y they rehearsed^ all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles, (28) And there^ 
they abode long time with the disciples. 

With, that is, unto them,^ and how He had opened ths 
door. How God of His love and mercy had opened the door : 
not how men had desired to enter in, and so had by seeking 
found out the door. The salvation was of the free mercy of 
God, not of man, and the door was that of faith, by the 
preaching of the gospel, by means of which faith is im- 
planted in the heart, and without which we cannot enter 
through the door, through Christ, who is tlie door, into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

They abode long time at Antioch. At the utmost two 
years, probably hardly so long a time as this. On the 
length of their stay, however, we have no evidence, and 
conjectures are useless. 



Acta XT. 4» 
12; xxl.19. 

1 Cor. xvi. ». 

2 Cor. il. 18. 
Col. iv. S. 
Itev. iii. 8. 



Sharpe. 



Fromond. 



Jolin X. 9. 
Curu. 4 Lftp. 

Bftroniufl. 



MtXijrop kxiipoTovi)9iiaav oc mpi 
Bapi/afSav cai IlavXov' cat c^ aifriiQ 
tKiXBopTfg, ivtjYyiKivavro rdc ii^xpi 
T^Q UiOiiiaQ iroXctC) Kai *6*raQ aXXac 
6 Xoyoc iv^fiapi riiuc' dWo dk avri' 
ypa^ov ivpov ^xov Avri MtX^rov 
* AvnoxiiaVf o kqi rriBavutripdv fioi 
fiaWov l^vti" — Ammonitu in Catena 
{ed, Cramer). 

* \a\{}aavTiQ iv Jl'fpyy text, recept, 
tig Trjv nspyijv. — Tiach. 

^ Sec note E altliocnd of this chapter. 

3 CLTTt^yyuXav oaa i. 6 9. ttxi. recept. 



airt/yyfXov Uaa. — Titeh, 

^ UU of text, reeept. rejected by 
Tiaeh. 

® " /itr' abritv — with them, i.e. in 
their behalf (xt. 4 ; Luke i. 72) ; not bj 
them, which would be H ahr^v as in xt. 
12. The phrase comes from D^ rqpf • 
com p. Josh. ii. 12; Ps. cxlx. 66, etc." — 
Uackett. — ** Quanta beneficia Deus 
ipsis exhibuissct, qui e periculis eos 
libernsset, suo auxilio adfuisset et fcli- 
cem laboris successum pnfibtti«set.'* — 
Kuinoel. 
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Nut« A.- 
Itonium, oamed from iU situatloii 
niher than from its importance, the 
Diimaicus of Ijcaonia, stands on tbe 
central table land of Asia Minor, a 
little to the north of the chain of 
Tamna. Like Damascus, it is situated 
in an oaaia on an arid and elevated 
plain, backed bj mountains on three 
sides, and surrounded by a belt of 
gardens and orchards, intersected by 
rilU of water which flow from the high 
lands. It lies at the distance of about 
sixty miles Bouth>east from the Pisidian 
Antioch, on the high-road which con- 
nected it with Antioch in Syria and 
Ephesns, and on the other side with the 
Pisidian Antioch and Tarsus. It is 
situated about 120 miles from tbe 
Mediterranean. At the present day it 
is known as Cogni, or Konieb, a slightly 
varied form of its ancient name Ico- 
ninm, so called, it is said, from an 
image (ngoputv) of Medusa, placed 
here by Jason. Though, like Dcrbe and 
Lystra, it is a city standing within the 
province of Lycaonia, yet at the time 
when St. Paul and St. Barnabas visited 
it, it was the capital of a separate and 
independent principality (Plin. Nat 
Hist., lib. v.). It was reckoned by some 



-ICONIUM. 

writers to belong to Phrygia, by others 
to Pisidia, though more usually to 
Lycaonia. Thus Xenophon, speaking 
of it, says, i^ 'Ik6viov t^c ♦pwyioc 
woXiv itrx^f^v ivrtvOiv itiXavvti 
iid r^c AvKaoviac, and Ammianus 
Marcel Jinus (xiv. 2, 1) calls it Pisidie 
oppidum, whilst Cicero speaks of it as 
— In Lycaonia apud Iconium (Epist. 
ad divers., xv. 4). It was probably 
after this date that it became a Roman 
colonia. Though, from its favourable 
position, Cogni is still the centre of a 
considerable trade, and a few years ago 
was estimated to contain 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, the present city has few remains 
of classical antiquity, except inscrip- 
tions and fragments of sculpture built 
into modern houses, but derives its im- 
portance from more recent times. It 
was the cradle of the Turkish power, 
and the capital of the Seljukiun Sul- 
tans, by whom the wall surrounding the 
city, the towers, and chief buildings m 
Ci»gni were erected. (For references in 
the New Test., sec Acts xiii. 61 ; xiv. 
1, 19, 21; xvi. 1,2; 2 Tim. iii. 11.)— 
W7wfr, ReaUo. Lewin's Life and 
Epistles of 67. Paul. FuUcrtou, Bib. 
Cyclop. 



Note B. — Lycaonia— Lystra and Deubb. 



ZyeaoHia, a tract of country in Asia 
Minor, west of Cappadocia, north-west 
of Cilicia, and having Galatia on the 
north and east, was at times under one 
rule ; at one time, whilst the northern 
portion of the province belonged to 
Galatia and the southern portion was 
within the territories of Antiochus, king 
of C<raimagene, the centre of the country 
constituted the tetrarchy of Iconium, 
with that city as its capital. It is for 
the roost part mountainous, with large 
tracts of desert land. As Iconium is 
sometimes reckoned to belong to 
Phrygia, so Lys(ra and Derbe, though 
geographically situated in Lycaonia, 
were politically . reckoned in Isaurica, 
and at the time of the visit of St* 
Panl and Barnabas, were subject to 
Antiochn^ the fourth of Commagone* 
'* It is a bare and dreary region, un- 
watered by streams, though in part 



liable to occasional inundations." In 
its general features it resembles tbe 
steppes of Central Asia. Zyxtra, one of 
tbe chief cities of Lycaonia, bns been 
identified by Mr Hamilton, though not 
with certainty, with a ruined town 
lying about forty miles south of Iconium 
on the north side of the lofty Kara 
Dagh, or Black Mountain. Col. l^ake, 
however, places Lystra almost thirty 
miles from this site. The ruins which 
Hamilton regards as the remains of 
Lystra now bear the name of Ben-bir- 
Kilisseh, or " The thousand and one 
churches," from the numerous ruins of 
ancient churches still exbting. Under 
the Byzantine Emperors it was a place 
of importance, and the seat of a bishop. 
DerbCf which Leake thinks to be the 
place now known as Ben-bir-Kilisseh 
(in Arab. Einisseh), was the capital of 
Isaurica. 
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Note C. — Incabnatb God. 



Whether bj anticipation of the In- 
carnate Savionr, the promise of whose 
eoming was known from the revehi- 
tion made of old, and presenred amodg 
the Grentile nations, or from the tradition 
of risits of angels made in the earlier 
ages of the world, or from the instinct 
which attributed unexpected and great 
mercies to a Divine origin, a wide-spread 
belief existed that the gods came at 
times upon the earth in human form. 
To this, it may be, is owing the numerous 
Avatars of Hindu mythology, since 
when such visits were asserted of one 
deity, the votaries of other deities would 
imagine or feign the same for the god 
whom they *'ignorantly worshipped." 
This belief enters largely into the 
poetic mythology of Egypt, of Greece, 
and Rome. Thus Homer (Od. xvii. 
486—487)— 

9MiTt. Otol KtivoKnv loucSriQ dWoSa^ 

woXffi 
HavToioi TikiBovTfQ Jwiffrpo^^w^i 

*AvO(Hinrtav i'^piv re xai ivvofiiriv 

*' — ^in similitude of strangers oft 
The gods who can with ease all shapes 

assume, 
Bepair to populous cities, where they 

mark 
Th* outrageous and the righteous deeds 

of men.*' — Cotcper, 

Jupiter, because of the frequency of 
these visits, was called KaraifiarijC' 
Eurip. Bacch. 1350. Arist Pac. 42« 
For this reason, because it descends, 
thunder is called Karatpdrtig, Mach. 
Prom. 359. He was often said to be 
accompanied by Mercury. Thus Ovid 
(Met. viii. 626)— 



*' Jupiter hue specie mortali cumque 

parente 
Venit Atlantiades positis caducifer alis.*' 

In a passage which recalls the reason- 
ing of the people of Lystra. Aristides 
speaking of Demosthenes, says — }iv lyit 
^airiv dv *£pfioi; tivoq Xoycov rvvoy 
iIq AvOpwTovQ KartXOtlv, 

The life of Apollonius of Tyana is, 
with reference to this belief, called by a 
sophist [EunapiuSf ch. iu) iiriStifiia *c 
ivSpiairovc Btou, a peregrination of a 
god among men {BentU/t ConfuL rf 
Atheism, Sermon G). 

See Ovid in Met,, i. 212; viii. 611. 
Jbs^jV. 495. Flautut Amphitr.,i. 11. 
Catullus, 64, 384. •' Dio Chrysostom 
says (Orat xxxiii. p. 408) that cities 
were supposed to be frequented in this 
way by their deified founders, ^aai rove 
oUiorkq ^caa; ^Ocovc woXXactc iTtff- 
rpc^fffOai rdc avrwv wdXue toIq 
aWotg 6vTag h^aviig, Iv r% OuaiatQ 
Kai Ticiv iSpraiQ itjfiori\i<rt. These 
appearances were called iin^6vnait 
Hence the SeleucidaB and other kings of 
Asia took the title of km^avrie {prefsens 
Divus), and hence the word Epiphany 
in our Church, See Spauh, de usu . 
Numism. Diss, vii., p. 408. Thug 
from the same source the Roman poet 
was supplied with a theme, the Greek 
rhetorician with a trope, and the Syrian 
flatterer with a title for his sovereign. 
That which was a superstition in Lyca- 
onia, and for which the whole creation 
groaned, became a reality at Bethlehem. 
* He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not ; ' but He manifested 
Himself unto the Gentiles, and by them 
He was acknowledged (Matt. ii. 11).** — 
Humphry, 



Note D. — Xciporovf tv. 



According to its etymology xc'po^o* 
viiv signifies to elect or vote by extend- 
ing the hand, but also in a more gen- 
eral sense, which had become the usual 
meaning of the word, to choose or ap- 
point without reference to its primary 
aignification. This, indeed, could not 



have been its meaning in this instance, 
as but two individuals performed the 
act in question {Haekett), Indeed this 
was hardly its usual meaning. Thus 
Philo-Judseus says of Joseph, /SaffiXiMy 
ijxapxoi ixHpoToviiro, and he waa 
constituted Governor of Egypt not by 
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an J Totes or fiuffrages, bat by tbe will of 
Pbanoh. So of Moms, tiyiftotv ix^tpO'' 
rovf &ro» and he certainly by God, with- 
out soffrages of man, was constituted 
roler of Israel. So without any con- 
currence of others God chose Aaron's 
BODS to be priests, UpiiQ Ixttpordvu, 
This was the classical meaning of the 
word, and so, not to mention other in- 
stances, Lucian says that Alexander 
made Hephestion a god after his death, 
9c6v %((porov$<rai rbv rcX(vri}c<$ra, 
which was his single act. Hesy chins 
renders xfcporovciv by KaOtarqv, to 
constitnte, as well as by ^jf^i^civ, to 
elect. And so it is here x"po^<>*'*<>' 
wptafivripovt, to appoint elders, and in 
Tit. L 6, Kara<n'ri<rai irpurPvripovQf 
to constitnte elders (^Hammond), llie 
meaning, then, of the word in this place 
is simply * to appoint,' whether by impo- 
sition of hands or not. For though 
XnpoTovia means commonly in ancient 
aathors orduuUion, this is not always 
the case {Bingham* t Eeeles. Antiq.^ 
Book 17. c. 6, § 11). In this place, 
however, there seems no doubt that this 
is the meaning of yi iporoi^tlv, and that 
for these reasons : — 

(1) We know that ordination was 
performed by Paul (see 2 Tim. i. 6), and 
Timothy was directed by the Apostles 
to do the same (1 Tim. t. 22). 

(2) x<<porov^9avrfc was generally 
understood in this sense by ancient 
authors (comp. S. Jerome in Is. Iviii. 



Theodorct, Hist Eccl. , i. 9). S. Jerome 

says, ** Plerique nodtrorum x<<po^o>"t>^ 

id est ordinationem clericorum, quae non 

soliim ad impreoitioncm vocis, st'd ad 

impositioncm implctur manus, — sic in- 

telligunt, ut assuraant testimonium 

Pauli, Mauus eito neinini imposueria (1 

Tim. V. 22)." And Chrysostom says 

(in Acts vi. 7), This is x^^P''^^^*^* 

Tiz. the hand is luid on the head ; and 

thus God works. His hand touches 

the head, rov xtiporovov^iivov^ if x^^P^* 

Tovia is rightly administered. 

(3) The ancient versions of this pas- 
sage authorize this sense. Thus the 
Vulgate has cum conatituiaaent pi-eabff 
teroa. And Valck., p. 474, ** Seniorvs 
in Ecclesia constituvre, est x<(po^o*'<<'' 
irptaPvTipovc " ( IVordaworth from 
C(/rn. d Lapide), 

The Coptic is rendered by Wilkins, 
Foauerwit mauua auptr l^reaby teroa 
iiioa. The Arabic agrees with and is 
obviou»ly taken from the Vulgate. The 
JSthiopie reading is ** they ordained 
elders" over the Church. The JEthi- 
opic Tcrb hero used is employed ab- 
solutely of ordination in 1 Tim. v. 22 
and Heb. riu 28. When used in the 
sense of propofiere or atattwe it appears 
always to hare some explanatory or 
qualifying adverb or preposition fullow- 
ing. It may be noted that the Arabic 
verb is in the dual, thus obviously 
limiting the action to the two Apostles, 



Note E. — Attalia. 



AtUlta, a sea-port city on the coast 
of Pamphylia, anciently known by the 
name of Corycus, owes its name and 
graatnesa to Attalus the Second (Phila- 
delphus), king of Pergamns, who built 
the city in a convenient position for 
commanding the trade of Syria and 
Egypt, near the mouth of the river 
Catarrhactes. It is situated about six- 
teen miles to the west of Perga, on the 
north-eastern comer of a fine bay, and 
poitessea a good harbour, around which 
the city rose like a vast amphitheatre. 
It has preserved almost unchanged its 
old name, and is now called SataliA or 
Adalia. It was the seat of a bishopy 



and existed as such down to the twelfth 
century (JViltach). The ancient ca- 
thedral of Attalia is now a mosque* 
Leake has conclusively identified At- 
talia with Adalia^ on the south coast of 
Asia Minor and north of the Duden Su^ 
the ancient Catarrhactes. Numerous 
fragments of sculpture, inscriptions, and 
architectural remains still attest its 
power and greatness. Its advantageous 
position has preserved it from utter 
decay, and though now in the hands 
of the Turks, it is still a place of con- 
siderable trade. See JHtier^ Realw, 
Lewin, Conybeare and Howaon, 
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Gen. xvil. 10. 
Lev. xli. 3. 
John vii. it. 
Oal. 11. 12; r. 

S. 
Phil. lii. t. 
Col. U. 8—11, 

10. 



Fenu. 



Chrysostom. 



EMPEBOR OF BOME, 
PBOCTJBATOR OF JVDJEA^ 
HIGH FBIEST, 



cuLUDnrs. 

VENTIDnJS CUMANUS. 
ANANIAS SON OF NEBED^TJS. * 



(1) And certain men which came down from Ju- 
doea taught^ the brethren^ and saidj Except ye be 
circum^cised * after the manner of Moses^ ye cannot 
be saved. 

Hitherto the Church has been represented to us under its 
state of suffering from persecution : now we shall have to 
consider it under its condition of suffering from heresy and 
false teachers^ a far greater eril than that of persecution.^ 

In the progress of the Church the Apostles seem at all 
times to have been guided not by their own spontaneous 
will, but by the force of circumstances ; and to have been led 
by the Spirit of God. By the direction of God Peter had gone 
to Caesarea^ and had baptized Cornelius and his household ; 
and by the same guidance Paul and Barnabas had preached 
to Jews and Gentiles alike^ throughout Cilicia, Cyprus, Pisi- 
dia, and Pamphylia, and had received disciples from either 
people, but without any formal rule other than their own 
practice. For awhile, though this provoked murmuring, 
there was, as it would seem, no active opposition. When, 



^ " A great part of this chapter if 
quoted by Ireiueas, lii. 14.** — Wordt- 
worth, 

* It is oeeminglj impossible to settle 
the chronology of the events narrated 
in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
since though they are stated in due 
sequence, they have only in one or two 
instances any date assigned them. This 
uncertainty extends to the date of the 
Council at Jerusalem. Tillemont, Cor- 
nelins k Lapide, Bishop Wordsworth, 
and Renan assign the year of our Lord 
61 as that when the Council of Jeru- 
salem was held. Neander and Hackett 
give AD. 60 as its date. Mr Lewin 
places it in a.d. 48, and Mr Greswell 



in A.D. 47. Bishop Hefele (History of 
Councils) is content with assigning it 
to some period between a.d. 40 and 
A.D. 62. I have assumed a.d. 61 as 
its probable date. 

' idiSairicov — were teaehifig. A con- 
tinuous act is implied.— JTicMifcff^. 

* wtptTfAtjOiJTt. Tieeh. frfptrifivi^cBt, 
Text, reeept. The authorities for ei- 
ther reading are more evenly balanced 
than usual. 

A ** Hactenus variis persecutionum 
generibus suos exercitavit, nunc yariis 
probat hseresibus : persecutione deterior 
est hferesis, hac enim affliguntur labe- 
factanturquo hominnm mentes: ilia 
corpora tantum divexantur." — Ferue, . 
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however, the success of Paul and Barnabas was evidenced 
in the great increase of the Gentile converts at Antioch in 
Syria, certain men from among the Jewish Christians— /rom 
•js, as St. James says — came doivn from JuJcea to oppose the v«m u. 
reception of Gentile converts as such, and to teach the necess- 
ity of the converts being circumcised after the manner of Moses ^ 
before their reception into the Church. They taught that 
whatever faith might be manifested and whatever degree of 
grace might be given to Gentile converts, these were of no 
avail without the faithful performance of the works of the 
law, the rites and ceremonies prescribed by Moses. These Lorinui. 
men were of the sect of the Pharisees originally, though they 
were now Christians. They had, however, brought with 
them their old modes of thought, and troubled the Chns- 
tian Church now as of old they had troubled the Jewish 
Church. For men were divided in this matter formerly in 
the Jewish as latterly in the Christian Church ; among the 
Jews one party teaching the need that all the proselytes 
should conform to all the observances of the law of Moses, 
and the others that it sufficed if they obeyed the moral pre- 
cepts of the law. This diflTerence led to the distinction 
between the proselytes of righteousness and the proselytes 
of the gate — the former being Gentile converts who were 
circumcised and obedient to the minutest requirements of 
the law, the latter owned the true God, conformed to the 
moral requirements of the law, and attended the worship of 
the synagogue, but without being bound by all the minutiaa whitby. 
of the ceremonial law. 

Except ye he circumcised^ that is, Except ye conform to the 
whole law. Here circumcision stands for the law, of which 
it was the initial ceremony, for I testify^ says St. Paul, to Lorinui. 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a dehtoi' to do the 
whole law. Those who had troubled the Church taught that <h\. v. s. 



* Proselytes among the Jews were 
of two kinds. (I) The Proselyte of 
the Covenant, or of righteousness, who 
submitted to circamdsion, and therefore 
to the obeenrance of all the law of 
Moses. He was also baptized on his 
reception into Judaism. He was ad- 
mitted to all the pririleges of the Jews, 
but was not allowed to become a 
member of the Sanhedrim. (2) The 
Proselyte of the Gate — ihe stranger 
wUhin thy gates (Deut. xiv. 21) — 
afterwards called a proselyte of the first 
degree {EicaUt). He was not circum- 
cised, neither did he conform to the 
Mosaical ceremonies, but observed the 
seven precepts which go by the name 



of Noah's commantlments {Godwyn). 
Among the Jews who did not embrace 
Christianity the same controversy ex- 
isted as in the Church. " Thus when 
Izates, the son of Helen, Queen of 
Adiabene, embraced the Jews' religion, 
Ananias declared he might do it with • 
out circumcision, but £leazer main- 
tained that it was <iff</3fta, great im- 
piety to remain uncircumcisvd. And 
when two eminent persons of Traconitis 
fled to Josephus, the Zealots among the 
Jews were urgent for their circumciiii<m, 
if they would abide with them ; but 
Josephus persuaded the multitude 
against it [Joseph. AMtiq.,Iib. xx. c. 2. 
Vit. Joseph]." JFhitbg. 
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EUPEKOB 07 SOUK, 
PKOCUBATOB OF JUD^A, 
HIOH FBlBSr, 



culuhtub. 

temtidiua cuitastjs. 
ananias bon of nebed^ua. ' 



■»■ !•■ (1) And certain men which came down from Ju- 
\*}-^ dwa taught^ the brethren, and mid., Except ye be 
I ^ circumcised * ajler the manner of Moms, ye cannot 
■-"• be saved. 

HiTRKBTO the Church has been represented to ua under ita 
state of Buffering from porsecntion : now wo ahall have to 
consider it under its condition of sufiering from heresy and 
false teachers, a far greater eril than that of persecution.* 

In the progress of the Church the Apostles seem at all 
times to have been gaided not by their own spontaneous 
will, but by the force of circumstances ; and to have been led 
■lam. by the Spirit of God. By the direction of God Peter had gone 
to Geoaarea, and had baptized Comelins and his household; 
and by the same guidance Paul and Barnabas had preached 
to Jews and Gentiles alike, throughout Cilicia, Cyprus, Pisi- 
dia, and Pamphylia, and had received disciples from either 
people, but without any formal rule other than their own 
practice. For awhile, though this provoked marmuring, 
there was, as it would seem, no active opposition. When, 



' " A great pMt of thi* cfaapter ii 
quoted bj Iretueni, iii. 14.'' — Wordt- 

KWlA. 

* II ii uemingilj iropoiaibU to srltk 
the chroDoIoKy of the STcnts niiTrn1«J 
in the hook ol the Acli of the Apoitles, 
■Ince though tbey sre itated in due 
sequence, Ibey hsTs onlj in one or two 
instuicee any dato ani^ed thoni. ThiB 
nncerlBiotj eitenda to the datu of tha 
Coancil at Jenualem. Tillemont, Cor- 
netin> k Lapids, Biahop Woivlswnrtli, 
and Benan aui^ the ^ar of nur I.nnI 
fil aa that irhea the Caundl nl JcrU' 
ulem wu held. Neander and Iliwkitt 
gire AD. 60 aa ita date. Mr LewiQ 
plocea it iu *.D. «8, and lb tJrwwaU 



in *.D. 47. Bishop Hcfi-Ie (Hiitarj of 
CoimcilB) is content Tiirh ludgning it 
to some period bcl*f«n aj». iO bdi' 
A.ti. 92. I have auumed A.D. 61 | 
ils probable dute. 

• itiiaatoy—tetri ttafhing. 
liouoaa act is implietl.^-jrs^ ' 

Trrt. rrcpt. The anthoriltn flit * 
ibec reading are noro sTuU]' h«la»<eJ 
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k'wever, the success of Paul aud Uarimbas was cviilenootl 
n the great increase of the GcDtilo converts at Autioch in 
Svria, rKritnn men from among the Jowinh Christians— ^//Mi// 
V, as St. James says — came down from Jmhra to oppose the v«rw2«. 
reception of Gentile converts as such, and to teach tlie necess- 
ity of the converts being circumciseJ ajltfr tlo.' mnun^'f i*/ Musm, 
btfure their reception into the Church, 'i'hey tan^ht that 
whatever faith might he manifested and wliatever ilegree of 
Jirace might he given to Gentile converts, these wero of no 
avail without the faithful performance of tlie works of tlio 
law, the rites and ceremonies prescribed by llosi-s. The>o Lonnm. 
men were of the sect of the Pharisees originally, thoii^li th»*y 
were now Christians. Iliey had, however, brtjuglit wiili 
them their old modes of thought, and trouliled the Chris- 
tian Church now as of old they had troubled tlie Jewish 
Church. For men were dividetl in this matter fornierlv ui 
the Jewish as latterlv in the (Christian Chun*!! ; auion*; the 
Jews one party teaching the need that all the ])roseIytes 
shouhl conform to all the observances of the law (.»f Moses, 
&nd the others that it sufficed if they obeyed tin* moral pre- 
cepts of the law. This difference led to the distinct inn 
between the proselytes of righteousness and the proselytrs 
of the gate — the former being Gentile converts who were 
circumcised and obedient to the minutest re(|uirenients of 
the law, the latter owned the true God, conformed to the 
moral requirements of the law, and attended the w^>rship of 
the synagogue, but without being bound by all the niiuuticO whuhr. 
of the ceremonial law. 

Ejtrept ye he drcumrinet^, that is, Except ye conform to tlio 
whole law. Here circumcision stands lor the law, of which 
it was the initial ceremony, for I t*'sttjij^ says St. Paul, fn Lminun. 
eivry man that in circnmrlfipd, thnt he in a drhfttr to dn the 
whole law. Those wholuid troubled the Church taught that Gai. v.j. 



* PrcMelytes amonf^ the Jews were 
of two kinds. (1) The rrosclyte o^ 
the Covenant, or of rigbtooiunew, who 
«abinitt«d to circunicision, and therefore 
Xti the oWnrance of aU the law of 
Minf-t. lie was also baptixeil on his 
r»t>ption into Judaism. He was ad- 
mitted to all the privilc^^es of the Jews, 
bat was nut allowed to become a 
memfier of the Sanhedrim. (2) The 
l*ros«rlyte of the Gate — f/ie tlranffer 
infUin th^ gut€» (I)eiit. xiv. 21) — 
aft«r wants called a proselytuuf the tirst 
di^rree [EtcnM). lie wus nut circuin- 
rU^'d, n>-itlii>r did he confiirm to the 
M"Siical ceremonies, but observed the 
seven precepts which go by the name 



of Xotth's commanilinc'iits (Gothntn). 
Amon^ the Jens wlio diil not cinbracu 
ChrUtianitv tlic miuik.' coiitrnvcr»T ex- 
istod 08 in the Church. " Thus when 
Izates, the son of H«I(<n, Qnccn of 
Adiubene, cnibruccd the Jews' religiiMi, 
Ananias declared he niiK'it do it with- 
out circnmci>iiin, Init Elcazer main- 
tained tliat it WH8 a(7*./3cia, ^rvut ini« 
piety to remain uncircnmci!M:d. And 
when two eminent persons (»f Traeonitia 
fled to JoS4*phus the Zealots nnion<; tlio 
Jews were urgent for their cireumi:i»ion, 
if they would aliidu with tliem ; lint 
Josi>phu9 pprsuadeil the uinltitndo 
af^iustit [J(*seph. Anti<|.,lib. x\. c. 2* 
Vit. Joseph]." U'hithj/, 
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the purification or circumcision of the heart sufficed not 
without the circumcision after the inanner of Moses. The 
question indeed was one of great difficulty^ and one about 
which men might fairly be divided. It might well be 
argued that since Christianity was a completion of the law, 
and the law provided that certain rites should be observed^ 
therefore that Christianity sanctified such obedience^ and 
preserving the whole letter of the law, did but superadd 
its own specific requirements. This, though contrary to the 
spirit and the teachiug of Christianity, was not settled with- 
out conference, discussion, and the guidance of the Spirit. 

The most active partisan on the side of the pharisaical 
party is said to have been Cerinthus,* who is said to have 
excited the faithful at Jerusalem against St. Peter for going 
in to and eating with and then receiving Cornelius into the 
Church, and was now exciting the faithful at Antioch against 
Var.xxwii. St. Paul, moro especially for having received Titus, and 
for having accepted him as an assistant in his work without 
circumcision. 

(2) When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no 
small dissension and disputation with^ them^ they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas^ and certain 
other qf them^ should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question. (S) And 
being brought on tlieir way by the Churchy they 
parsed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles : and they caused great Joy 
unto all the brethren. 

In the fact that the Gentile Church at Antioch sent dele- 
gates to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles we have a proof 
that the question was one of no small difficulty, but was open 

i EpiphaniM (Haer. xxTiii. and 
zxx), FhiiMirittt (de Hsr. xxxri.), 
S, August, (de Haer. t.), S, Jerome 
(Epist. 89), and Theodoret (haer. ii. 3), 
say that Oerinthiu was the prime mover 
of these troubles (Ttrtfiu«). He was 
educated in Egypt (Iren. i. 26), where 
he dwelt a long time, and was learned 
in the science and philosophy of Alex- 
andria {TilUmont, ii. 55). ** He after- 
wards/' according to an old tradition, of 
which we hare no valid reason to doubt, 
" lived at Ephesus at the same time as 
St. John '* {Neander, Hist, of Christian 
Church, sect. iv.). It is doubtful 
whether he was at this time personally 



present at Antioch, or merely stirred 
up these troubles by means of his dis- 
ciples. Independently of his opinions 
as to the necessity that the Gentiles 
should observe the Mosaic law and 
customs, Cerinthus is known as one of 
the earliest and most active preachers 
of Gnosticism. See Buddei Eeelet. 
Apoat.y cap. iii. § 1. Mosheim d$ Reb, 
Christ, ante Constant. ^ See. prim,, § Ixz. 
(p. 196), et Ittstitutiones Hist, EeelesieB, 
sec. I, pass. 2, c. 5, } 16. Hartmann 
de Iteb. Gest, Christ,, cap. xxii. p. 
606. 

* ^vZfirriotkie. Ihxt, recep, Ztirj- 
9(*»C. — Tisch. 
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to discassioD^ and demanded an authoritative decision. It Baomsarten. 
was one which occasioned dissension at Antioch. The 
word oracriy implies a sharp contention and division, some- 
thing more than a discussion. There was a dissension in com.&up. 
the views of the contending parties, there was a discussion, 
cru^iynja-is, on the points which that difference involved. It Hackeu, 
was altogether an easier matter to make a Gentile a Chris- 
tian than to overcome the false teaching of the Pharisees B«ngei. 
who had come down from Judaea.* 

As before by revelation the prophets and teachers at 
Antioch had separated Paul and Barnabas, so here by revela- 
tion they were directed to send them to Jerusalem. It is 
not said, as some have supposed, that the revelation was made chapMM i s. 
to Paul and Barnabas, indeed the fact that they, the elders, whitby. 
the prophets, and teachers, determined to send Paul and Bar- 
nabas would make it almost certain that this is the meaning 
of what St. Paul says, I went up by revelation, by revelation, Ligiitfoot. 
that is, made to the Church at Antioch. 

And with Pauliind Barnabas went up certain other of them, 
of the disputants, as it would seem. Titus we know went up 
with them, and doubtless some also of the members of the oai. h. i. 
Jewish party accompanied the Apostles. We are not told that Ganga»u». 
these were all of Antioch, as the same teaching troubled other 
portions of that field in which these Apostles had laboured, so 
that probably the certainothers embraced representatives from 
Iconium and Perga, the Pisidian Antioch, and other cities. 

They caused great joy unto all the brethren. In these 
words we get a glimpse of the effect of the labours of the 
Apostles in those regions, and see what fruit was borne by 
the seed scattered by them, when Philip, having gone down 
to Samaria, j^rcocA^rf Christ unto them, and they which ivere Artavin. 5. 
scattered abroad before ths persecution that arose about Ste* HackVtt.* 
phen, travelled as far Us Phenice . . jprea^ching the word. 

Questions such as this which now disturbed the peace of the 
infant Church, when they arose in the Jewish Church were 
wont to be settled by an appeal to the Sanhedrim. After this Dent, xvu.s 
model the Council at Jerusalem was assembled, and according n^i 
to its rules questions of doctrine and discipline were decided.^ 



* ** 0rtu9 eat tumuitua plurimiu et 
dUceptatio — there was great agitation 
and disputation.'* — Syr, Peach, " Gnsce 
(rrdffCMC *ac avJ^tiTfiokUQ^ id est facta 
contentione et disceptatione oraoi^ enim 
significat non tantdm seditionem, scd et 
secesiionem, dissentionem, discordiam, 
certamen, contentionem : et sic nostcr 
Interpres somit hie seditionem pro 
leceanone et acri contentione, q. d. 



Paulus et Barnabas seccsscrunt et dis- 
sensemnt k Cherinto et Judaizantibus, 
atqiie contra eos acriter contenderunt, 
Gentiles non debcre circumcidi et 
servare legalia." — Corn, a Lapide. 

* " Si qua inter Judoeos quaestio 
oriretur, undc Justus crat schismatis 
metus, adhibatur Synedrium instruc- 
tum viris doctissimis, idque ex lege 
quoQ est Deut xvii. et scquentibus. 
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Ver. If ; xU, 



(4) And lohen they were come to Jerusalem^ they 
were received ^ of the Churchy and of the apostles and 
elders^ and they declared all things that God had- 
rVixirw: (iQfi0 y)ith them. (5) But thqre rose up certain of 
the sect of the Pharisees which believed^ saying^ 
Tliat it was needful to circumcise them^ and to com- 
mand them to keep the law of Moses. 



VerMl. 



G«l. 11. 0. 



The Apostles. Though only the names of James and Peter 
and John are mentioned^ yet the expression tlie Apostle 
implies that all, or the greater part, were at Jerusalem at this 

chryMrtom. time. The word elders, again, does not necessarily imply 
more than seniors in age, though as this expression had a 
technical sense in the synagogue, meaning the chief minis- 
ters, and was used in the Christian Ohurcn to designate the 
presbyters, it most probably means so in this place, and 
hence it is ti'anslated by early Christian writers by the word 

Loriiiui. presbyters* 

Paul and Barnabas had not come in order to learn anything 
of the rest of the Apostles, nor did they need to be assured 
themselves of the will of Christ in this matter. They came up 
in order to convince the Judaizing troublers of the Church, 
of the sect of the Pharisees,^ that the Apostles and whole 
Church at Jerusalem were in accord with them on the 

GangMoa. poiut about which a disputation and dissension had arisen. 
The faith of the Apostles in the Church and in its essential 
communion with Christ, its Head, and in the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, is shown in their unhesitating confidence that 
the subject to be considered, the necessity of an observance 
of the Mosaic law by the Gentile converts, was one which 
might be safely and freely submitted to and be discussed 

BaumgutMu bofore the whole body of the Church. 

(6) And the apostles and elders came together for 
to consider of this matter.^ 

verw 11. Though WO read afterwards of the multitude as being pre- 



Sic Christian!, ubi tale quid int^r 
ipsos ortum esset, ibant oonsultatum 
Hierosolyma, ubi Petrua erat et Jo- 
annes et Jacobus, forte et alii quidam 
Apostolorum et seniores egregii." — 
Orotius. 

* dviSix^rffrav. — Text, reeept, irapc- 
iixB^vav. — Titeh. dtndsx^^^f^v, cor* 
dially received. — Haekett. 

' Sect, awb r^c aipivimQ rwv 
^apivaitav, — '* Hseresis est de se in- 



differens, signiflcans idem quod secta : 
postea tamen usurpatum in malani 
partem . * * — Fromond, 

• De verbo hoe {rov \oyov tovtov). 
^ Dispicere de hac re siv^ negotio, 
phrasi Hebneorum, qui, *^^, id est 
verbunit usurpant pro re qnalibet, 
nomen signi tribuentes rei siguificatas. 
Sic Psalm, xc. [91. 6]. A negolio per" 
ambtUante in tefiebritt Hebraic^, a verbo 
perambulante in tenebne.** — Fromond. 
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sent at these deliberations^ and tliouglt the whole Church con- v«im «. 
carred, or at least joined^ with pleasure in the sending some 
of the brethren to accompany ^aul and Barnabas^ yet these 
Apostles were sent from Antioch only to the apostles and 
elders, and these latter alone canw together for the purpose 
to consider of this matter. 

Though the Apostles are sometimes spoken of as elders, 
and even as ministers or deacons of the Church, yet they are 
distinguished from all others, whether elders or ministers, 
as being greater in dignity and authority. All the Apostles Qungmna. 
were elders, as all bishops are priests, but vA\ elders were not 
Apostles. 

They cmne together to consider of this matter. Thus early 
were doubts permitted to spring up, and dissension to arise — 

(1) In order that when these matters were afterwards 
made subject of dispute a decision should have been already 
given to which the whole Church should bo bound to submit. 

(2) That the future rulers of the Church might learn to 
distrust their own judgment, and in all like diflTerences to Qaemei. 
resort to their brethren for counsel.* 



(7) And when there had been much disputing ^^ AetsK.soj 
Peter rose up, and said unto them, Men and^ breth ren, 
ye know * liow that a good while ago God made choice 
among us, that tfie Gentiles by my mouth should hear 
the word of the gospel, and believe!" 

A good while ago {^* fifi^pQv i.p\aCa}v). It is nncerfcain to 
what period Peter here refers, since the words are applicable 
to any distant time. It is usually understood of the time^ 
then several years past — years fertile in many and great 
events — when Cornelius had been admitted by baptism into 
the fold of Christ. Others understand by a good while ago, Aiford. 
the beginning of the Christian Church, when the Spirit 
endued the Apostles with power for their Divine mission ; oanjrsns. 
or even to the days when Christ was incarnate on the earth, 
and sent forth the seventy, and gave commandment to Uis Luk« x. 1. 



I " God's iiupiration made not con- 
snltation needlets to thcmscWefl, or to 
convince gainsayera.*' — Baxter. 

• 9v(i|r^9c«tfC* — ^*'- reeept. JiftiJ- 
«ft«c- — Tiseh. 

> dpipig hdtX^ol — No cat in teit 

* *• 'EirioTaeBi, not merely oUaTi ; 
therefore, ye know weH, it is familiar to 
you."— 5«wr. 

' » w/aic iirioraodi. "In Peter's 



speeches in chap. x. this phrase occurs 
at the hcginning of a sentence, ver. 28, 
and i>;i£ic oi^art, ver. 37 ; and we hare 
traces of the same way of expressing 
the personal pronoun in his speeches, 
ch. ii. 15; iii. 14, 25. Such notices 
are important, as showing that these 
reports are not t>n1y according to the 
tense of what was said, but the words 
spoken verbatim.** — Alfoid. 
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uatt. xzTiu. disciples to go and gather in all nations. In this way one 
ughtfoot. who had been for some time a disciple was spoken of as an 
oW disciple (MvaaoDvl nvi Kvirpl<a i,pxaC<D jutadryrp). When, 
however, the word is equally appropriate to different periods 
it is impossible to decide which is referred to, nor is it of 
any moment. 



Act! xxi. I61. 



1 Chr xxriii. 



(8) And God, which knoweth the hearts^^ bare 
AcU 1. 24; X. them witness^ giving them the Holy Ghost^ even as He 
did \into us; (9) And put no dijerence between us 
and t/iem, purifying their hearts by faith. 



41. 

Roin. X. 11. 
1 Cor. i. t. 
1 P«t. 1. SS. 



Lorinos. 



Tiriiiot. 



God put no difference between the first Jewish and first 
Gentile converts in their call, and in their acceptance of the 
terms offered, nor in the means held out by which they 
might be purified and strengthened. His gift to both was 
a purifying, a sanctifying gift, not to the bodies of men, 
such as circumcision, but to their hearts, their consciences, 
and affections. The Jewish error was in regarding the 
Gentiles as impure until they had been circumcised. This 
it is which Peter denies by declaring that God had purified 
their hearts by the gift of the Holy Ghost, and since they 
had been so purified that they could no longer be considered 
unclean.* And this gift was — 

(1) From the faith {tji TriWei) believed in by the Gentile 
disciples — Christianity in the fulness of its blessings and in 
all its requirements.' 

(2) From the faith of the believer, which sprang from ac- 
ceptance of the faith revealed, which disposed them to justi- 
fication, and dispersed the errors and darkness caused by 
past unbelief. 

It was because the great mass of the Jews were uncir- 
cumcised in hea/i't that they refused to acknowledge the 
Gentile converts, and i\3sisted the teaching and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

M.tt.zziii.4. (10) Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a 



R«ck«tt. 
Qrotioi. 

SimehM. 



Lorinoa. 
AcU vfl. 61. 

SanchM. 



' KapdioyvwTTriQ is a word peculiar 
to St Peter, and is used in the New 
Testament only here aud in Acts i. 24. 

* **J?/ uihil diserevit inter not et 
i/ios. Tribus his verbifl ait Chrysos- 
tomus, Sanctus Petrus complexus est, 
quod S. Paulus longa epistola ad 
Romanos." — Fromond. 

' " Fidet hie pro Evan^i^elio yidetur 
posse sumi, ant profcssione Christiana, 



k qua Christian! Jidelea appellantur, 
prout k lege distinguitur. £t revcrik 
fides circumcidit hominem, nitiiis 
quidem quara lex, multo tomen poten- 
tiiis atque abundant! Cis ; ut quse totum 
hominem circnmcidat et amputate 
veteri et terreno in novum hominem, 
id est, Christum transformet" — 
Sanchez. 
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yoke upon the neck of the disciples^ which neither aia.T.i. 
our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

Wliy tempt ye Ood ? We tempt God — 

(1) When we resist His will, and thus try or tempt His 
long- suffering and mercy. ^ Now we call the proud happy; LoHnna. 
yea, they that work wickedness are set up ; yea, they that tempt m«l ul is. 
Ood {<^vTi(m\(rav O^Q) are even delivered, 

(2) We tempt God when we think we can fulfil His will Gommiu. 
without His grace.' 

(3) We tempt God when we declare either by our words 

or actions that He is not to be relied on. He called the Baamg»rt«u 
name of the place Massah ajid Meribah, because of the chi- 
ding of the children of Israel, and' because tliey tempted the Ex. xxn. 7. 
Lord, saying, Is the Lord among us or not ? 

(4) We tempt God when we seek other ways to obtain 

His gifts and to obey our nature and His will. In this LoHnu*. 
sense onr Lord speaks when, in reply to the suggestions of 
the tempter that He should cast Himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple. He says. Thou shalt not tempt the Matt.iv.7. 
Lord thy God. 

To put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples — who there- 
fore as disciples had already received the faith and grace to 
obey Christ. And the law is spoken of as a yoke, because stur. 
its principle was that of fear, instead of love, which was the 
animating principle of the gospel declared by Christ, whose Norarinm. 
yoke is easy,^ It is therefore not merely the ceremonial part Matt.xi.30j 
of the Mosaic law which is here spoken of as a yoJce too heavy 
to be borne by the Gentiles, but the law in its principles as 
well as in its outward form. And this law which prescribed Aiford. 
purity and declared precepts of universal application the Jews 
of old, our fathers, had not been able to bear : had not fulfilled. 
This was the complaint of the prophets. Thus one repre- 
sents God's ancient people as breaking the yoke instead of 
bearing it — These have altogether broken the yoke and burst Jer. r. 5. 
the bonds.* 



* •*« mtpaZtrt rov Oi6v. Cur 
Deum offendUtii f ut supra, v. 9. Qai 
Deam offendit, patientiam ejus tentat : 
offendit autem qui roluntati ejus suffi- 
denter revelaUe obstrepit." — Groiius. 

' " lUe tentat Deum» qui ei aliter 
qoam ipse pnsoepit, famulari ac placcre 
nititar, qui pnecepta ejus absque auxilio 
gratisB ejas seirare se posse confidit." — 
Bede. 

* ** Grare jngum legis Tcteris erat : 
lere est j ogam nova leg^ ; quia in bac 

ACTS. VOL.11. 



amor pncvalct, timor in illu ; amori 
autem leve quodlibct onus est. Grave 
et importabile Testamenti Veteris 
jugum, quoad csoremonialia prneccpta, 
quia vile ejus prsemium, terra scilicet; 
suave et leve novi, quia Regnum 
caelomm illi promis.su m." — Novarinus. 
* " Loquitur tantum de proeceptis 
positivis ccrcmonialibus, non de prae- 
ceptis Decalogi, quoB sunt juris natuns 
et ab omnibus in omni statu obscrvari 
debent. Pr»cepta vero Legis positiva 

F 
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Fioittondai 



Rom. Hi. 24. 
Kuh. U. 8. 
Tft. il. llj iU. 
^6. 



Owen. 
Bharpe. 



Lienard. 



Aus;. Beda. 
Lyra. 
D. Carth. 
Loriuas. 



Olosi. inter. 

Hugo. 

Caietan. 

Stfer. 

Whliby. 

Alford. 

Eph. U. 5. 



Hur«. 
D. Carth. 

Sanoliez. 
RdT. xiiL 8. 

AcUxir.27. 



Neither tUe Jews, our fathers y of old, nor we are ahle to 
hear the yoke, however light, nor to obey the precepts even 
of the decalogue, unless God^s grace enables us to bear it 
and to do what it enjoins. 

(11) But we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ^ we shall be saved, even as they. 

Some have read these words as though St. Peter is here 
declaring that the Apostles at Jerusalem held the same 
belief as to the acceptance of the Gentiles without the 
deeds of the law, even as tliey, Paul and Barnabas, believed. 
This, however, is hardly the meaning, though it is not alien 
to the grammatical structure of the sentence. It is, how- 
ever, not so easy to determine which of two other meanings 
is the right one, since both are good, and consistent with 
the tenor of St. Peter's speech. 

(1) The first is — we believe as the fathers believed, who 
without belief were not saved,* and then the argument is — if 
to the fathers the law availed not, but belief did, still less 
can the law avail to the Gentiles. 

(2) We believe as they, the Gentiles, believe, and in this 
belief must both Jew and Gentile be saved. This on the 
whole seems the most likely sense of the Apostle's words. 
Our belief is not better than the belief of the Gentile con- 
verts. We have both to trust and rest in Christ, and not in 
the works of the Mosaic law. 

By grace are we saved was the decision of this the first 
Council of the Church, a truth then, as so often since, im- 
pugned by men. By grace, that is, by the free and unde- 
served mercy of Jesus Christ, and through the merits of His 
blood shed for us upon the cross. To the Hebrews of old 
indeed the law itself brought no salvation, this only came 
through faith in the promised Messiah, the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of tlie world.^ 

(1 2) Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what 

Christum Gentes, quibus se non miniU 
qu4m Judseis impertit" — Sanchez. 

' *^ Auui'bien qu'eux, C'est-a-dire, 
aussi-bien que les Gentiles seront 
sauves, ou, aussi-bien que nos pdres 
ont ^t^ sauv^s : car c'est la gr&ce settle 
qui saure en tout tems et en tout 6tat. 
C'est la premiere yerit^ qui a k\^ d§ei- 
dee dans le premier Concile, par cea 
premiers £v§ques, contre les premiers 
ennemis de la grdce de J6sus Christ." — 



affirmativa, Rabbi Moyses enumerat 
218, quot sunt membra in homine: 
negativa 365, quot sunt dies in anno ; 
unde simul 683." — Fromond. 

1 Tisehefidorf omits XQiarov of the 
text, reeept. 

» ** Non illis, id est, Hebrajis salutem 
attulit lex, sed fides in Christum qui 
justificat circumcisionem ex Jide et pra- 
putiwn per Jidem (Rom. iii. 30). Ut 
ergo illi antiqui patrcs per gratiam 
Christi salvi fucti sunt sic per eundem 
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miracles and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them. 



e^ 



It IS not the opinions and reasonings of the Apostles 
which are placed in the foreground. Ihey do not decide. 
God Himself, they declare, has done so by the course of 
events. It was God, according to Peter, who opened the 
door of the Church to Cornelius. Now Barnabas and Paul 
in the same way relate what God had wrought among the 
Gentiles. What they point out is this, that the work is of 
God, not of men. God had already decided the question 
which they were now discussing. And He did this by Baumg^un. 
miracles and wonders. By such tokens of His presence He 
had accepted the faith of the Gentiles in the person of Cor- 
nelius, the firstfruits of the Gentiles, now He has borne wit- 
ness to the teaching of Barnabas and Paul in the same way. Qangmu. 

ITie argument is — Unless God had approved of the re- 
ception of the Gentiles to equal privileges with the Jews, 
without their submission to the ceremonial law, He would 
not have accompanied their conversion by miracles and 
wonders, and His having done so is the all-sufHcieut seal of Litnwd. 
His approbation set to the work of the Apostles. 

Miracles and wonders (o-rj/xeia Kalrcpara), or signs and mar- 
vels. In this way are miracles usually spoken of in the 
New Testament, they are notr regarded so much as the evi- 
dences of Almighty power, though this they were, as for their 
significancy, and for the testimony which they bear to the Lorfnui. 
teaching of God's ministers. 

(13) And after the?/ had held their peace ^ James^ vJm "^^' 
answered, saying. Men and brethren j hearken unto 
me : (14) Simeon hath declared how God at the first 
did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for 
His name. 



^ Jsmes the Just, the cousin, or in 
accordance with a mode of speech com- 
mon to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
the Bomans, the brother of our Lord 
(GaL i 19), was one of the twelve 
Apoctle8,and the son of Alphseus (Matt. 
X. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke W. 16), or 
Cleopbaa (John xix. 25). To him we 
are told was assigned the special care 
of the Chnrch at Jernsalem, of which 
he was the first bishop. He undoubt- 
edlj presided at this Council, and to 
him was left the authoritative pro- 
molgation of the sentence or decree 



of the Council. From peculiarities 
in it, which are also found in his 
Epistle, it would seem that it was 
drawn up by Saint James. After the 
death of the procurator Festus, and 
before the arrival of Albinus, a.d. 62, 
at the suggestion of the High Priest 
Ananias, he was stoned and then beaten 
to death with a fuller's club {Joseph us). 
See Tillemofiit Memoires pour servir k 
rhistoire Ecclf^siastique, tome ii. p. 372 
(Venice, 1732), and DoUinger on First 
Age of the Church, vol. i. p. 147—163 
(Engl, transl.). 
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James, who presided at this Council as bishop of Jerusalem, 
now delivers his opinion, sums up the opinions of others, and 
gives the authoritative sentence of the Council. According 
to common consent he was the bishop of this city, and as he 
had the oversight of those who had gone down and troubled 

Lorinns. the brethren at Antioch, on him devolved this duty.^ 

He speaks of Peter by his Hebrew name, standing as he 
did in the midst of a Jewish multitude, and being about to 
decide a question in which the Jewish brethren were deeply 
interested. This is the last occasion on which the name of 
this Apostle occurs in the Acts of the Apostles. Simeon 
hath declared haw at the first, not how God had visited the 

flnmpbiy. Gontilos, as in the case of Cornelius, first by his means,* but 
how from the earliest days of the Church, from the begin- 
ning Ood had so done. It was no new fact peculiar to the 
ministry of Paul and Barnabas which they were called upon 

chryMMtom.* to ratify with their authority. 

To take out of them a people for His name, 

(1) For Himself, to be His people, for the name of God is 
vuigau.' God — ex Oentibus populum nomini suo. 

(2) A people who shall call npon His name — upon Him ; 
who shall be joined to His Church, and therein call on His 
name. 

(3) Who shall praise God, and bring praises to His name. 
Com. A Lap. to Him, by their lives. 

(15) And to this agree the words of the prophets ; 
as it is written^ (16) After this I will returUy and 
will build again the tabernacle of David, which is 
fallen down ; and I will build again the ruins there- 
of and I will set it up? 

Lorinns. And to this truth, or word, agree the words of the prophets, 

James in effect says what has happened now God has from 
the first known and determined to do. What we see is but 

i^^ehiw. ^^ fulfilment of what God purposed from the first. 



Amet Ix. U, 
IS. 



^ See note A at end of thia chapter. 

' 8. Chrysostom understands these 
words to refer to that Simeon who took 
our Lord into his arms and declared 
Him to be "a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people 
Israel" (Luke ii. 32). (Ecumenius 
gives the same interpretation, but as 
that of others, rather than as his own. 
In this interpretation, however, they 
are not, I believe, followed by any 
other commentator. 



^ " Mcrd ravra avavrpi^ta nai 
dvoiKoSofiri9iJ rr)v VKtivi^v Aavt^ r^v 
wiirruKvlav' icai rd xaTKricafifuva 
aifTti^ dvoiKoSofiiifrta, Kai dvopOwaia 
auri}v." — AeU xv, 16. 

** '£v ry rniip(f licctvy iivavTrivu ri)y 

dvoiKodofirtffia Td wtirrtaKdra avrris^ 
KatTd KanvKaftfuva avrrJQ dvaorr^nut, 
Kai dvotKoiofit)ffv aifTi^v KaOiltQ al 
^fifpat Tou aluvog.*' — ZXX. Amo9 
ix. 11. 
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J will build again the tabernacle. This word is used in 
various senses. It may mean — 

(1) The tabernacle of our body : man's nature, which was chiyiortom. 
utterly overthrown by sin, and which Christ restored or 
rebuilt when He took our flesh. This, however, can hardly (EemiMiiiai. 
be spoken of as ths tabernacle of David. 

(2) The decayed splendour of the family of David in the 

Kraon of Christ, who made illustrious the house of David, saekctt. 
is, ^&ii^> hardly meets the requirements of the text. 

(3) The Body of Christ, which He had taken of David, 

and which when overthrown by death was restored by K*bb!n. 
resurrection. Th«odorrt. 

(4) The Church of God, the Body of Christ the Son of ^^' ^^ 
David, the Spiritual Israel, lifted from the dust and re- Lori«ui 
erected by the preaching of Christ and of His Apostles. This 
seems to be the strict meaning of this prophecy. This lj™. 
Church began to be re-erected when men were converted to MenMhioi. 
be the disciples of Christ, it grew when multitudes of the 

Jews were converted to the faith, and was set uj) when the 
Holy Spirit was given to the Apostles for the Evangeliza- 
tion of the world. One name by which the Jews were ac- ctjeun. 
customed to speak of the Messiah was Bar-Naphti, He who whitby. 
shall build again. ^ 

(17) That the residue of wen might seek after the 
Lord^ and all the Gentiles, upon whom My name is 
called, saith the Lord, ivho doeth all these things.^ 

Though God revealed the call of the Gentiles from the 
beginning, or from of old, by the prophets, it was not made « . „| - 
knoion in former ages, because they did not receive the truth. Humphry. 

Upon whom My name is called. St. James uses a similar 

^ " Rabbi Nachman said to B. Isaac, iOvti, 1^' odg iwiKUXrirai r6 ovofid 

* Whence art thou taught when Bar fiov In* aurovc, Xiyu KvpioQ 6 Btbg 6 
Xaphti will come ? ' He saith unto irotutv ravra.*' 

him, • Who is this Bar Naphti ? * The It has been supposed that the Seventy 

other replied, * It is the Messiah.* had some other reading before them 

• Dost thou then call the Messiah, Bar {Alford)^ which is more likely than 
Naphti ? * • Yes,' saith he, • for it is that " they may have confounded some 
written. In that day I will build again of the original words with other 
the tabernacle of David n^tSjn, AawMo- similar words" {Haekett). That the 
pheUthjA\\\ngdo\ni:*'—LightfooU meaning of the original is rendered 

» The Hebrew of this passage (Amos accurately by St. James is evident in 

jx^ 12) is *^*^» *^^^ ^^® Pharisaical party would 

o-'Stt-Vs"^ ottk n-'-w-rK td-^"*"* -j^^S ^ot have accepted an argument based 

m. Wr:^«3 uirklf ^v ^:'^ °° * misquotation. " The LXX ver- 

, '•',,' V A " ""'. ; • ^•* ''"'' "on, which IS sometimes a Tariram or 

rendered by the Septuagint :^ paraphrase, regards £dom as a general 

«oir«cavfic:ijri}^iu(ri,if 01 KaraXoi- representative of those who are alien 

xoi tUv Av99U»itu»v Kot wavra rd from Ood'' (Wordnvarth). 
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expression to this in his Epistle.* TJj)on whom My name is 
called, who are called by My name. Whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles, all such are alike His people. This name is called 
or invoked by all who are really subject to Him, all those 
who are truly His possession. 



Meooehliuk 



(18) Known unto God are all His works from the 
beginning of tlie world? 

Thence His work of building up the Church of Christ 
may seem to men a new work, yet it was so determined by 
the Omniscient God /ro7» the beginning of the world. 

The argument of the speech of St. James may thus be 
summarized : — 

(1) It was God's own choice that the Gentiles should be 
Vena* 7, 8. Evaugelized. 

(2) Nothing was said of the ceremonial law, which even 
the Jews were unable to bear, still less could the Gentiles be 

Verte 10. able. 

(3) The visible signs of God's approval to the teaching of 
Paul and Barnabas were given by signs and wonders. 

(4) Ancient prophecy distinctly foretold of the restora- 
vewe* !«, 17. tiou of the tabemacle of David. 

(5) God's universal care and everlasting love are appealed 
to. In that He made the Gentiles they are as much the 

wo73il?orth, objects of His love as the Jews are.' 

(19) Wherefore my sentence isj that we trouble not 
them,^ which from among the Gentiles are turned to 
God : (20) But that we write unto them^ that they 
abstain from pollutions of idols ^ and from foimica- 
tion, and from things strangled^ and from blood. 

My sentence is — that is, " I declare with authority,'^ since 
he presided at the Council, and was the ruler of the Church 
at Jerusalem. He it was who took the initiative, he sum- 



Gen, ix. 4; 

xxxr. S. 
Ex. XX. 8, 28. 
her. Hi. 17. 
DeaC xU. 10^ 

28. 
Ezek. XX. 80. 
1 Cor. tL 9; 

vUi. 1. 
Oal. T. 10. 
Kph. ▼. 8. 
Col. iil. 5. 
1 Theta. It. 8. 
1 Pet. Ir. 8. 
Rer. U. 14, 

20; ix. 20, 

21. 



^ i^* oOc IrijclicXtyrai rb ovofia fxov. 
Compare with this rd Ka\6v ovofia rb 
lirncXriOiv lif vfiaQ (James ii. 7). The 
only instances of this constnietion in 
the New Testament; one of those 
coincidences which make it prohable 
that we have the very words used by 
St. James. 

* Tisch. omits all this Terse except 
the words yvutarA air* aidvoQ, but this 
reading is so elliptical that the insertion 
of the remaining words is rendered 



necessary to complete the meaning. 

' •* Thalemannus vertit : * Etenim 
cara sunt Deo semper omnia opera 
ejus/ i. e. amat omnes homines, non 
modo Judaeos, sed etiam Gentiles. 
Hanc interpretationem probat Schleus- 
nerus in Lexico suh voce yvuvrbcj hac 
adductus ratione, quod yerbum yivw- 
(TKHv ut hcbr. 9T« stepe significat 

amare.** — Rosenmuller. 

* "Quod Deus sedificat homo non 
inquietet.'* — Glow. 
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med up the decision of the Council, and whilst the Apostles airyMttom. 
and Elders enacted the decree, the assembled Church con- Humphry. 
firmed it by their acceptance.^ 3fy sefaience is, that toe do 
not worry or molest ' the Gentile converts with unnecessary 
injunctions, but only prescribe to them necessary things. 

The decree is that the converts from among the Gentiles 
should abstain from 'pollutions of idols, from meats which had 
been offered at the sacrifice of idols. It was the custom at 
such sacrifices to give portions of the meat which had been 
offered to the worshippers to be consumed by them in token 
of their communion with the Deity to whom the sacrifice had 
been offered. Thus under the law the partaking of the 
sacrificial feast was regarded as communion with God, and 
therefore it was the duty of the priest so to eat. All such 
partakings of idol sacrifices were thus a pollution to those 
who had renounced idolatrous worship and had declared 
themselves the children of the one true God. St. Paul else- 
where defines, as it were by a gloss, the way in which this 
part of the decree of the Council was to be observed. There 
was nothing in an idol, and hence there could be no real icor.viii.4. 
defilement in meats offered to idols, so that the Christian 
purchasing flesh in the shambles need have no scruples as 
to the possibility that this could have come from an idol 
temple, and have made apart of what had been there offered. 
Neither at a feast was it required that he should ask whether 
the meats had been so offered before they appeared at the 
table. If, however, some one of the guests pointed out that 
the meat had been so offered, then he was to abstain, lest he 
should give offence to the brethren, or seem to the heathen i cor. ria. 7. 
to sanction idol sacrifices. 

And from fornication, embracing all acts of sexual im- 
purity. This is introduced with idolatry, because not only 
tolerated but even prescribed in some of the religious rites of 
heathenism.' It was indeed the characteristic immorality chnrton. 
of heathenism, hence idolatry is sometimes spoken of as w/ie. 
fornication, the sin being called by the name of its charac- 
teristic token. Both in his First Epistle to the Corinthians Bmnmgarten, 
and in that to the Hebrews St. Paul enforces obedience to this 1 cor. v. 1. 
part of the decree. In the latter he couples this sin with 
that of the meat which Esau procured by selling his birthright. Heb.xii.ie. . 



* ** Qoare jadicat et diffinit Jacobus 
et non Petnu ? Solutio. Quia erat 
Episcopus Hierosolymitanos, et quia ibi 
mota erat quiestio ad ipsnm spectabat 
aolotio." — Huffo de S. Charo, 

* wapivox^tiv — 2b trouble or annoy 
one whiU about tomethingt Hipp. Epiat. 
1276; Ka2 v/iiic itapivm'xXnodt, Dem. 



242, 16 ; IT. Tivi iripi nvoc, Polyb. I, 8, 
1 ; Tivd^ Id. 16» 37, 3, cf. Arist. de 
Memor. 2 (Liddett and Scott). Sept. 
for «"»riKV»i, Mic. yi. 3. n»r«^, Job xvi. 

3 ; 1 Mace. xii. 14.'* — Robinson. 

* This was especially so at Antiocb. 
See GibbofCt Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, chap. ixir. ad init. 
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And from things strangled, because the blood was in it. 
And this command was given not because such food had 
been forbidden to the Jews merely, but because it was an 
older law given alike to Gentiles and to Jews.^ 

And from blood, this is, not as some have supposed, a 
command against shedding blood, that is, against murder ; 
it is directed against the drinking of blood as the heathen 
did in their idol sacrifices.* 

A question has been asked why fornication, which is a 
moral offence at all times and with all men, should be enu- 
merated with ceremonial offences and with things regarded 
as indifferent. Why, again, sexual sins are singled out, and 
theft, murder, false-witness, and such-like sins should be 
passed by. The proper answer to this would seem to be 
that the decree of the Council was not intended to touch 
offences condemned by the imperial laws, under which all were 
living. The converts were bound to obey the laws of the 
earthly ruler, since ho was the miniatter of Qod, a revenger to 
execute wrath uponjiim that doeth etnl, but where the laws of 
man tolerated sin, there the authority of the Church was 
evoked to forbid what was an offence against nature and 
against God, however disregarded by man. It were unneces- 
sary to include in the Conciliar decree what the civil law 
forbad, since it was the duty of all men to yield obedience 
to such laws. This, and no confounding the distinction 
between matters moral and matters ceremonial, appears to 
have been the reason for alike forbidding fornication and the 
eating of things offered to idols.' 

iictoxiu, i6» (21) For Moses 0/ old time hath in evei*y city 
*^* them that preach him^ being read in the synagogues 

every sabbath day. 

This is not, as some understand it, an injunction to abstain 
from these forbidden things, because the Jews, hearing eyer*/ 
Sabbath day the command given through Moses, are sensitive 
on this point, but the reason is here given why this com- 
mand is sent to the Gentile converts only, since it was not 



Calrtn. 
l>a Wetto. 
Meyer. 
OUiiaaiMi. 



1 '< Ad suffocata animalia qaod at- 
tinet, vetuerat jam Deus Noe, cum ex 
area pedem effeiTet, ne ex eorum san- 
guine et came comederet; atque est 
sane, quod credantur Apostoli hanc 
nnam satis facilem e legalibus csere- 
rnoniis initio quidem relinquere vo- 
luissef ut Gentes et Judseosconsooiarent, 
iisque arcam Noe, figuram Ecclesise quoe 
omnes nationes recipit, in aniraum re?o- 



carent." — Richard, Analysis Concil- 
iorum. Con. steculi primi. 

' Sec note B at the end of this 
chapter. 

s '* U unite de Dieu demande unit^ 
et simpUcite de culte, autant que I'in- 
firmite huraaine le peut souifrir. II 
ne faut s'en Eloigner que le moins qu'on 
peut." — Quesnel. 
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needed by the Jews^ inasmacli as these are sins and castoms 
forbidden in the law of Moses, and being thus known to 
them, since that law was read in the synagogue every Sabbath 
day, it was nnnecessary that it should be enjoined upon the 
Jews, who were rigidly following even the very letter of this chrysoetom. 
law. The Council almost in so many words say. We write wSuby* 
only to the Gentiles, for the Jews already know and observe veM^iJi 
these necessary things,^ 

(22) Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with 
the whole Church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas ; ^tuuti. 
namely, Judas surnamed^ Barsabas^ and Silas, 
chief men among the brethren : (23) And they iv rote 
letters by them after this manner ; The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia : 

Then — after this discussion, and the speeches of Peter, and 
Paul, and Baraabas, and James. Then — after they had heard 
what God had wrought by the instrumentality of Paul and 
Barnabas, it pleased the Apostles and elders, that is, it seem- 
ed fit to the Council, whose action carried with it the as- 
sent of the whole Church of Jerusalem, to send two men, suer. 
Barsabas ^ and Silas,* to bear their written decree, and to 
confirm the testimony of the two Apostles from Antioch. 
This decree is memorable as well for other reasons as for 
this, that it is the earliest notice of writing being used in BAmng»rt«n 
the New Testament Church. 

The letter which St. Luke here gives would seem to have 
been drawn up by James as the president of the Council, and 



' " InterlineariB docct ut mittantur 
liters, qase codem modo Icgantur in 
Eccleflia fidclium, quo Moyses, id est, 
Mosaica lex in synagogis per singula 
Sabbatha legi consuevit.'* — Sanchez. 

* iTrtKoKovfuvov. text, recept, koKov- 
fitvov. — Tisch. 

* "Judas is only known from this 
notice. His surname opposes the sup- 
position that he was Judas Tliaddeus, 
the Apostle. There is no proof that he 
was [as Wolf and Grotius conjecture] 
a brother of Joseph Barsabas, the 
candidate for the Apostleship (i. 23)." 
^Haekett. 

^ £iXac in the Acts of the Apostles 



occurs thirteen times. It is written Sil- 
Yanus {ZiKovavos) in the Epistles of 
St. Paul and St, Peter— 2 Cor. i. 19 ; 
1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. I 1 ; 1 Peter v. 
12.— TFordsicorth. lie was a prophet 
(vcr. 32), and, like St. Paul, a Jew who 
was a Koman citizen (Acts xvi. 20, 37)* 
— Lewxn, *' He accompanied Paul on 
his second missionary journey through 
Asia Minor and Macedonia (Ter. 40, 
ch. xvii. 10), remained behind in Bersea 
(xvii. 14), and joined Paul again in 
Corinth (xviii. 6 ; 1 Thess. i. I ; 2 Thess. 
i. 1), when he preached with Paul 
and Tiraotheus(2 Cor. i. 19)."—^/- 
ford. 
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in it we find the word greeting (xalp^w). The only other in- 
stance in which the word is so used occurs in the Epistle 
of St. James^ the author of this decree ; a coincidence which 
confirms the opinion that he^ as president^ dictated this 
decree. 

The letter is addressed to tlis Oentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia, It is probable that converts had been 
made and churches founded in this the native country of 
St. Paul by the Apostle, when living at Tarsus, before Bar- 
nabas led him to Jerusalem. 



xiv. Id 

1 Cur. XV. 80. 

2 Cor. xl. tS, 



O'J^ "•*;▼• (24) Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain 
Acukiiilti'j ^^*^A went out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your soulSj saying^ Ye must be 
circ2im.cisedy and keep the law : ^ to whom we gave no 
such commandment: (25) It seemed good unto us, 
being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men 
unto you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 

The opinion that St. Luke has here preserved the ver^ 
words of the decree is supported by the circumstance that 
though in his own narrative he had already placed the name 
of Paul first, yet when relating the words of the decree he 
transposes their names, since Barnabas was with the twelve 
still the more important Apostle of the two. 

Certain which went out from U8 — of their own accord, not 
having been sent by us — have troubled you (avaa-K^viiovres) ,^ 
by implanting doubts and fears lest ye should not be safe in 
accepting Christianity unless ye first embraced Judaism and 
passed through that into Christianity. 

With one accord, or rather, having become of one accord 
{yevofjiivois SfxoOvfjiabbv) , which was not the case at first. To 
send chosen men, that is, to elect and send men to you.' 

The praise given to Paul and Barnabas is not that they 
worked miracles, not that they were mighty in words, but 
that they had offered up their lives for Christ^s sake. And 
this is used as an argument to enforce the substance of the 



Feras. 



Menochius. 
Stier. 

Norarinns. 



^ Xcyovric vtpirkfivttrOai cai rtiptiv 
rbv vSfioVf is omitted by Tiseh. It is 
supposed to have been introduced from 
verse 5. The genuineness of these 
words, however, is defended by Meyer 
and De Wette. 

* ivaffKtvdttiv — comp. Thuc. iv. 
1 16, to turn up the foundations. This 
word does not occur in the Sept. and 



only here in the N. Test. Stifr says its 
meaning is to remove a vessel from its 
place. 

' ** 'RKXiXafikvovg avlpaq irkii^ai 
irp6c vfcac. Accuratius hie vertit Vul- 
gatus : eligere viros et mittere, quam 
fieza deltctos vxrot mittere nam rb 
IcXc^a/ili/ovc activam significationem 
habet."— j&^w. 
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decree. They have hazarded their lives. If they had taught 
the necessary submission of the Gentiles to the law of Moses 
they would not have been persecuted by the Jews. It was 
for Christ and for the salvation through Christ that they had 
been ready to give up their lives, so earnest were they in 
their conviction of the sufficiency of the righteousness which Lorinui. 
is by faith. 

(26) Men that have hazarded their lives for the lw.xth. u. 
naine of our Lord Jesus Chinst. (27) We have sent ^\^\l^' 
therefore Judas and Silas, tvho shall also tell you the 
same things by mouth. (28) For it seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and to uSy to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things; (29) That ye 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, ^ 
and from things strangled, and from fornication :^ 
from which if ye keep yourselves^ ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well. 

To take away all question as to the authenticity and the 
meaning of this synodical letter, Judas and Silas seem to 
have been sent with Paul and Barnabas that they might 
bear witness by word of mouth to the churches of Antioch, Gan^at. • 
and Syria, and Cilicia. 

It seemed good to the Holy Ohost, according to the promise 
made by Christ, WJienHe, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall 
guide you into all truth. This was the beginning of the open John xvi. is. 
and public fulfilment of this promise of our Lord. The Lormiw. 
decree was not of man merely, it was by God's direct ap- 
pointment. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and also to us, 
since it was accepted by us, who are Jews as well as those 
who trouble you by desiring to put this heavy yoke upon chry«oiioro, 
your shoulders.^ 



' " Ye shall not eat the flesh with 
the blood, that is to say, we shall not 
eat raw flesh ; for if we should be allowed 
to eat raw flesh it should engender in 
us a certain cruelness, so that at the 
length we should eat one another." — 
Latimer in Remains^ p. 14 {Parker Soc. 
edit.). Thus Clem. Alex, (in Pjed., lib. 
iii. c. 3, in fin.) speaks of the nomad 
Arab tribes who in extremity drink the 
blood of their horses, and says, **' Perish 
the savage beasts whose food is blood * ! 
For it is not lawful for men, whose 
body ii bat flesh elaborated of blood, 



to touch blood.** 

* See Hooker on the laws of Eccl. 
Polity, Book iv. ch. 11, } 7 {Kebles 
edit.), and Selden De Jure Nat. et 
Gent., lib. vii. c. 12, p. 845. 

• St. Cyprian, in sending to Pope 
Cornelius the decrees of the Council 
held by him in A.D. 252, says : " Pla- 
cuit nobis, Sancto Spiritu suggerente,*' 
and the Council at Aries A.D. 314 
pleads the same authority for its decrees. 
" Placuit ergo, pncsente Spiritu Suncto 
et angelis ejus." — Hardouin CoUeet. 
Concil.j t. i. p. 262. So constantly did 
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(30) So when they were dismissed, they came to 
Antioch : and when they had gathered the multitude 
together y they delivered the epistle: (31) Which 
when they had ready they rejoiced for the consolation. 

The Christians at Antioch now rejoiced^ as the Apostles 
and the rest of the brethren at Jerusalem had before rejoiced, 
that the Church of Christ was no longer limited to the 
nation of the Jews, nor to those who had first conformed to 
the burdensome law of Moses, but was thus thrown open 
to the Jew and the Gentile alike. 

(32) And Judas and Silas ^ being prophets also 
themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, 
and confirmed them. (33) And after they had tar- 
ried there a space y they were let go in peace from the 
brethren unto the Apostles} (34) Notwithstanding 
it pleased Silas to abide there still. ^ (35) Paul also 
and Barnabas continued in Antioch^ teaching and 
preaching the word of the Lord^ with many others 
also. 

Judas Barsabas is supposed by some to have been the 
brother of that Joseph Barsabas who was nominated with 
Matthias to fill the place of the traitor. Silas, or Silva- 
nus, as he is sometimes called, was afterwards the chosen 
companion of St. Paul in his ministerial labours. These 
are spoken of as 'prophets, that is, they were preachers and 
interpreters of Holy Scriptures, and therefore qualified to 
explain and to enforce the decree of the Council,' and to 
minister to the consolation of the newly converted Gentiles. 
In these two things consists the work of the ministry of the 
Church, and these are the fruits to be aimed at in all exhort- 
ation — the strengthening the faith and consoling the souls 
of the brethren. 



the early councils regard this at Jerusa- 
lem as their ** type and model." — 
Eefele. 

* TTpic TohQ airoffr6\ovc. text, reeept, 
irpbQ rove irrovrtiXavrag avrovQ. — 
Tiich. 

* The whole of this rerse is omitted 
in Tisch.f Words. y Al/ord. Scrivener 
(Introduet. to Criticism of X. T., 2nd 
edit., p. 538, 9) says : '* This verse is 
omitted by m A B £ G H P, and of the 



cursives by 61 and six more collated by 
Scrivener, and by full 50 others. It 
is wanting in the Peshito, the Mem. 
phitic, Pulyglott Arabic, Slavonic, the 
best MSS. of the Latin Vulgate, Chry. 
sostom, and Theophylact. No doubt 
this verse is an unauthorized addition, 
... a marginal gloss." 

• " npo^r}TriQ K**3^ SflBpe in univer- 
sum est doctor, ut satis constat.'' — 
ItoienmitNer. 
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(36) A7id some days after Paul said unto Barna- ^^jg^Ms- 
has^ Let us go again and visit our brethren in every jjj-^- ^ ' 
city where we have preached the word of the Lord, 

and see how they do. 

Though the expression soyne days is indefinite, yet it can 
hardly be meant of a period longer than one or two months. 
This was probably the duration of the residence of the caim^t. 
Apostles at Antioch. 

In the desire of St. Paul to visit the hrethreii in the vari- 
ous cities where he had preached the Word of God and had 
gathered together a church, we have a significant example 
of that unwearied care which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
bestowed on all the churches which he had been the means icor.ii.i8. 
of founding. And from his example we also may leam that ciavin. 
it is not enough for the minister of God to move the hearts 
of his hearers, and to lead men into the fold of Christ, he 
must bestow much patient care and diligence afterwards in 
instructing, in building up, and in perfecting those who have Com. Lap. 
been thus brought into the Church.^ 

(37) And Barnabas determined^ to take with them ^^'.^Viif* 
John, tvhose surname was Mark. (38) But Paul frim/iVIu. 
thought not good to take him. with them^ who ISSriiifVs. 
departed from them from Pamphylia^ and went not 

with them to the work. (39) And the contention was 
so sharp between them, that they departed asunder 
one from the other : and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed unto Cyprus ; 

As in the ministry of our Lord the reality of His humanity 
was evidenced even in the deeds which were wrought by 
His Divine nature, so that we are compelled to recognize 
Him not only as perfect God in His acts of power, but also 
as perfect man in the weakness of the flesh ; so in the case 
of these His ministers we are reminded that they were 
but earthen vessels, and that though entrusted with a Divine tcor. it. 7. 
message they were yet human.* We are not indeed told of ci»n^«»to"- 

> " Converted soak and planted recept. fii^ cvwapaXafipavtiv rovrov. 

churches must be further risited, ob- — Titch. 
■erred, and watered," — Baxter. * " Discordia quae fuit inter Paulum 

' iPovXtvearo avfiirapaXaptiv rbv et Bamabam fiiit per accidens et non 

'Ivdwfiv. text.reeepi. IpovXtroffvvira- per se; nterque nam intendebat 

paXa filly Kal rbv' Itit^yviiv. — Tiseh, bonum; sed nni yidebatur hoc esse 

* /i^ cvfiieafiaXafiiiv rovrov, text, bonum, alii aliud : quod ad defectum 
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any anger in the breasts of the Apostles, but wo arc told that 
there was a sharp contention and difiference as to the pro- 
priety of taking Mark, the sister's son of Barnabas, as the 

oangmw. assistant in their ministry. Tlie character of Paul was one of 
sternness ; of Barnabas, the characteristic feature was that of 

Aeu It. s6. milduess, he was the Son of consolation. Both abounded in the 
gifts which they possessed, and this difference of tempera- 
ment led, it would seem, to this contention, the evidence of 

Jerome cent, humau frailty in either of them. Mark had on the former 
journey of the two Apostles shrunk seemingly from the toils 
and dangers of the work, and had left them and returned to 

CBoamenioi. Jerusalem, where his mother dwelt. St. Paul seems still to 

Acu xii. It; have distrusted the earnestness and endurance of Mark, 
whereas St. Barnabas, from natural affection, was willing to 
associate him again with them, and urged his claim to accom- 
pany them as their minister. The future career of Mark 
seems to have justified the good opinion of Barnabas, though 
it is probable that the severity of St. Paul may have bene- 
fited Mark, and aided him in maintaining in after time his 
steadfastness in the work of the ministry.^ 

The strength of national affection, which was a character- 
istic of St. Barnabas, is evidenced in the choice of the 
country which he was about to make the scene of his second 
missionary journey. Whilst St. Paul departed for his wider 
sphere of labour St. Barnabas turned to Cyprus, the place of 
his birth, and the abode probably of his kinsmen afler the 
flesh. There he resolved to make known the message en- 
trusted to him, and to preach first to his own countrymen 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

It has been thought that in the notice that Barnabas took 
Mark and sailed away with him to Cyprus we have a trace of 

jten^ei. exasperation in the mind of this Apostle. There is, how- 
ever, hardly a warrant from these words for this conclusion. 
Equally without warrant is the conclusion from the words 
which tell us that Paul was recommended by the brethren unto 
the grace of Ood, and the omission of such words in the 
account of the departure of Barnabas, that the Church at 
Antioch approved of one and disapproved of the other in 
the matter about which their contention had arisen. The 
fruit of this division was the increase of the Church, Barna- 



hamanam pertlnebat. Non enim erat 
talis controrersia in his qaee sunt de 
necessitate salutis, qnamyis hoc ipsum 
faerit ex diyina proyidentia ordinatum 
propter ntilitatem inde consequentem." 
— TA. Aquinatf Seeund, Seeund quast. 
zxxvii. art. 1. 
1 <*The position of the accusatiyes 



forcibly expresses St Paul's decided 
rejection of one who had not dared to 
face the danger of the untried country 
before. JBui Paul thought proper (as to) 
one who had fallen off from them from 
Pamphylia^ and had not pone with them 
to the work, not to take with them that 
man" — Alford, 
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bas undertaking a mission in ono direction and Paul in 
another. Thus does God overrule the infirmities of those 
who seek His glory, and make even their dissensions to 
minister to the advancement of His cause.* 

This is the last notice of St. Barnabas which we have in the 
Acts. From this point St. Luke confines his narrative to 
the actions of St. Paul, whose companion he soon after be- 
came. But though the Apostles had differed, and a conten- Lorinu*. 
tian had arisen, so sharp in its nature that they departed 
asunder one from the other, yet the affection of Paul for Bar- 
nabas was not diminished, as is evidenced by his reference 
to him in his Epistles. When also the fitness and endurance i cor. u. 6. 
of Mark had been tried and proved by his zeal for the work 
he was received again as the cherished assistant of St. Paul 
in his toils. He it is who with Luke is enumerated among 
his fellow-labourers y and is specially recommended to the puium. u. 
Church at Colosse as sister's son to Barnabas, and was sent coi. iv. lo. 
for as one profitable to the Apostle for the work of the axim. w. n. 
ministry. 

In after times we read of the same contention move or less 
sharp, and attended with the departing asunder one from 
the other, of those whose zeal for their Master's cause was 
unquestioned. The same marks of human infirmity may 
be traced in the contention of the Asiatic Churches about 
the time of observing Easter — of Irenajus with Victor, bishop 
of Rome, of Cyprian with Cornelius of Rome, of Chrysostom 
with Theophilus of Alexandria and with Epiphanius, of Cyril 
of Alexandria with Theodoret, of Gregory the Great with 
Eutyches of Constantinople, and others. The example is Lorinw. 
given not to excuse dissensions, but to warn us against them. 
They are the fruits of human weakness, and the best of God's 
ministers are still but men, needing to watch against the 
effects of human infirmities and to contend against the 
mastery of human temper. 

In this record of the contention of Paul and Barnabas we 
have another proof that St. Luke in writing this book of 
the Acts of the Apostles had no intention to disguise the fail- 
ings of his companions. He has here related the difference 
between them as well as the failure for a moment of Mark to 
fulfil the work of his ministry. That he has done so is an 
answer to those who would disparage the general accuracy 
of his narrative by suggesting that it was written in order 
to enhance the reputation of St. Paul. 

^ '' Le mdme Saint Esprit inspire k couragcr par sa condescendance. Tous 

Saint Paul de faire sentir k Marc sa deux accomplissent par des Toyes op- 

faate, et de rhumilier de sa lAchet^ ; et poshes les desseins de Dieu sor la mime 

k S. Bamab^ de le consoler et de Ten* penonne."— Quetnel, 



Wordsworth. 
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xTi.8' ' (40) And Paul chose Silas, and departed, being 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God} 
(41) And he went through Syria and Cilicia, con- 
firming the Churclies? 

Thougli we have no distinct account of St. Paul having 
previously visited Cilicia, yet from its nearness to the scene 
of his other labours and to the country of his birth, we 
cannot, even without any such intimation, doubt but that he 
had done so. This, again, is made all but certain from the 
fact that the decree of the Council which he bore with him 
from Jerusalem was addressed to the Gentiles in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia, and also from the fact of which we are now 
told, that he departed to Cilicia in order to confirm or 
strengthen the faith of the disciples in that country, by 
relieving them of their doubts and scruples as to the force 
p«kHtttti.. of the ceremonial law, and by giving them the precepts of 
D. c*rui. the Apostles and elders for their observance.' 

Thus does the Great Head of the Church mitigate the 
evil effects of man's passion, and overrule even the strife and 
contention of Christians, and make all things conduce to the 
growth of His Church and to the confirmation of the faith 

Wordsworth, of His disciplcS. 



Note A. — Thb Council at Jebubalbm. 



This CoancU, which u ordinarily 
■poken of as the first Cooncil of the 
Charch, is sometimes reckoned as the 
third, the fourth, and even the fifth, of 
which we have a notice in the Acts of 
the Apostles. This difference, how- 
eyer, is one of name rather than of 
fact. Bishop ffefeU (Hist, of Councils, 
chap, i.) says, '*Thc first Christian 
Council, the type and model of all the 
others, was held at Jerusalem hy the 
Apostles between the years 50 and 52 
▲.D." And he adds, ** Theologians are 



not agreed as to whether they were insti- 
tuted by Dirine or by human authority. 
The true answer to this question is as 
follows : They are an Apostolical insti* 
tution ; but the Apostles when they in- 
stituted them acted under the commis- 
sion which they received from Christ, 
otherwise they could not have published 
the decisions of their synod with the 
words. It teemed good to the Holy Ghoet 
and to iM. They must have been con- 
Tinced that the Head of the Church 
had promised and had granted His 



' TJ x^P'^* ^oD Qtov. text, reeept. ry 
Xapcri Tov Kvpiov. — Titeh, 

' The Vulgate reads, "Conflrmans 
Ecclesias: prsecipiens custodire prse- 
cepta Apostolorum et seniorum." 
These latter words no doubt were 



added as a gloss explanatory of " con. 
firming." 

' ** Quand un pasteur se montre nn 
vrai p^re, il trouve de Trais enfans." — 
^teeneL 
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Spirit Ui the ABsemblies of the Church." 
Cuiauutius reckons the Apostolio 
Councils as three onlj, and says, ** Tria 
legimos in Actis Apostolonim coacta ah 
ipsis, atqne habita Concilia" (Notitia 
EeeUnattiea, Sasc. 1). According to 
him these were — (1) the meeting for 
the appointment of an Apostle in the 
room of Judas ; (2) that for the elec- 
tion of seren deacons or distributors 
of alms ; and (3) this one summoned 
to determine the controversy be- 
tween the Judoizing and the Gentile 
Christians. Richard agrees with Cabas* 
Butius in this enumeration, but adds, 
** At coetus hi, si propria loqui yolumus, 
concilia non sunt" {AnalyiU Concili- 
orum, Siec. 1). Oerson, without speci- 
fying the councils, reckons them as four, 
and says, '* Patet, quia in Actibus 
Apostolorum qaatuor leguntur concilia 
generaiia congregata " {Opera^ t ii. p. 
Il2p edit. Ant. 1706). Annatut ex- 
tends the number to seTcn, and reckons 
this as the fifth, supposing a fourth to 
hare been held for framing a creed, 
hut of these he confesses '* aliqua fuere 
propria dicta, alia impropnd et latd 
sumpta tantum " {ApparatM ad Post' 
tivam Tluologiamf X, ii. § 2). This 
Council at Jerusalem is, however, the 
only conference or assembly which, ac- 
cording to general consent, has any 
claim to this name. 

This Council seems to have been at- 
tended by the whole of the Apostles 
{CArysostom in loco; Cicm. Alez, in 
Strom, J lib. iv.), and was presided over 
by James, who is reckoned as the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and who as 
president of this Council promul- 
gated the decree of the Apostles and 
Elders. Most modem Roman com- 
mentators, after the Conncil of Trent, 
are angry with the great Bishop of 
Avila, Cardinal Tostatttn, for his re- 
marks on the position of James at this 
Council. In them, however, he does 
hut re-echo the ordinary opinions of 
men of learning in the Western Church. 
Speaking of the Transfiguration of 
Christ, at which Peter, and James, and 
John the son of Zebedee were present, 
he says^ '^Vivente Christo isti tre^ 
crant pnecipni, scilicet, Petrus, et duo 

ACTS. VOL. II, 



filii Zebedffli et ide6 istos, quasi pra^ci* 
puos accepit; mortuo autem Christo, 
Jacobus Alphffii factus est de pra)cipuis ; 
non quidem simpliciter sed inquantum 
factus est episcopus Jerusalem ; et quia 
manebant omnes Apostoli in regiona 
ilia, erant quodammodo subditi ei : inde 
non solum erat unus de praccipuis, qui 
videbantur esse columns, sed erat major 
omnibus et major Petro : nun quidem 
inquantum Apostolus sed inquantum 
Episcopus Jerusalem : unde in concilio 
Jerosolymitano, quod fccerunt Apostoli 
et tota Ecclesia, non protulit Petrus 
definitionem Ecclesios, sed Jacobus 
solus locutus est definitive velut totius 
EcclesisB organum et quolibct de as- 
sistentibus major" (ToatatM in Matt, 
xvii, quatt. 13). Gerson having, as 
before cited, remarked, " in Actibus 
Apostolorum quatuor leguntur Concilia 
Generaiia congregata," adds, *'et non 
habetur quod sola autoritate Petri 
fucrunt convocata, sed communi con- 
sensu Ecclcsiee. Et in uno concilio 
Jerosolymis celebrato, non Petrus sed 
Jacobus illius loci Episcopus legitur 
pncfuisse et scntentium protulisso " 
{Opera, t ii. p. 112). 

Zud, Sail decides that this Council 
holds an intermediate rank between 
(Ecumenical and Provincial Councils, 
and says — ** Quia non fuit omnibus in- 
dicta, quorum intererat adesse (tin turn 
enim aderant Apostoli quatuor et ulitjuot 
pii et prudcntes viri, quos Bcatus Lucas 
Ecclesiam vocat) non dicetur (Ecumeu- 
ica. Erunt igitur media hncc concilia 
inter (Ecumenica et Provincialia. 
Ilabita enim ratione materiic (ngebatur 
siquidem de Fidei ncgotiu) erant uni- 
versalia: habita vero ratione congre- 
gatiunis, quae non fuit universulis, 
potius accedcnt ad provincialia, quam 
ad a>cumenica " {Sitmma Concitiorum). 

Corn, d Lapide, Tirinus, and Lorinus 
in their Commentaries, and Cabassutius, 
as before cited, however, question 
whether this assembly of the Apo^tIe3 
and Elders should be called a Coimcil 
or a Synod. In this they seem moved 
by their desire to escape the dilemma 
arising out of the superior position 
assigned to St. James, ^f€lchior Canut 
says, "Quod enim ihi congregutuni 

G 
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lector, hoc non Gtenerale, led Pro- 
TiocUle Concilium fuit" {Loc, ThtoU^ 
T. 4). TVirre^rffiMitoyhoweTer, declares 
it to haye been an Episcopal Sjnod or 
diocesan Council {^de Eeeltt,, lib. iii. c 
8) ; and JPope Benedict XIF., citing and 
appronng of this opinion of Cardinal 
Tnrrecremata, addsy ** neminem infici- 
ari posse putamus speciem quarodam et 
imaginem Synodi in pnedicta oongre- 
gatione eminere" {De S^nodo diaeeeana, 
lib. i. cap. i. § t.). 

In addition to the controrersies as to 
tiie proper rank of this Council there 



has been considerable controversy of 
late years as to whether the lay Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem took any decisive 
part in this Council. The roost pro- 
bable opinion seems to be that tbo 
authoritative decision rested with the 
Apostles and Presbyters; but that 
after this was arrived at, it received 
the assent of the other members of tho 
Church, and thus that "the whole 
Church " joined, and was required to 
join authoritatively, in sending forth 
the decree to the Christians of Antioek 
and Syria and Cilicia, 



Kota B. — "That tuey abstain from thinob stranqled and from 



BLOOD. 



tt 



Two questions have been asked as to 
this part of the decree of the Apostles 
in Council. (1) Whether the com- 
mand itself was geographically of uni- 
versal application, and (2) Whether it 
was intended to be observed at all times, 
and is still binding. Many oomment- 
ators coincide with Baronius in believ- 
ing that the sentence, at least tMs part 
of the sentence, of the Apostle only 
regarded the churches of Antioehy Syria, 
and Cilicia, to whom the decree is 
addressed (vide JBaroniua, Super hoc 
Synodica J^netola animadvereionci), 
Aj to the second question. The decree 
was observed in the Western Church as 
late as the twelfth century, and is still 
oltsorved throughout the Eastern 
Church. As to the Western Church, 
Michard in his Analysis Conciliorum 
says: '^Substitit id moris in Latina 
Ecclesia ad duodecimum usque ssdcu- 
lum, quo nempe S. Othonem, Bamber- 
gcnsem Episcopum, Fomeranivo incolis 
quos Ecclesiee nuper addiderat, vetuisse 
perspicimus, ne sanguine et sufifocatis 
animalibus vescerentur; mos idem in 
Africa baud tamdiu viguit; et 8. 
August! nus momoria) prodit ibi risu 
etiam exceptas fuisse religiosiores per- 
sonas qiiasdam qutc rogre adduci pote- 
rant, ut eum violarcnt. — Zid. xxzii. 
contra Fauetum, e, 13." 



The grounds for its continued observ- 
ance in the Eastern orthodox Church 
are thus stated in the Pedalion, or 
Code of the Canon Law of that Church, 
which g^ves the following as Kavutv (y 
of the Canons of the Holy Apostles. 

** If any one being a Bishop or Pres- 
byter or Deacon or generally of the cata- 
logue of the Priesthood eat flesh with 
the blood of its life, or that has been 
killed by wild beasts or that has died of 
itself, let him be deprived. For this the 
law forbids. And if it be a lajrman, let 
him be excommunicated." 

And on this Canon the Pedalion 
makes this comment: '*The reasons 
are manifold for which God has enjoin- 
ed us not to eat blood. Theodoret says 
that ' it is unfit to eat blood, because it is 
the life of the animal. Whence he who 
eats flesh without the blood is as if he 
ate an inanimate vegetable; but ho 
who eats it with the blood clearly eats 
the life of the animal.' Chrysostom 
says that ' for this it is unfit that 
blood should be eaten, because it was 
consecrated to be made an oflcring to 
Ood only; and because God would 
hinder men from shedding human blood, 
for this he enjoins them not to eat the 
blood of animals, that they may not 
have the least encouragement to 
slaughtering one another.' Ananony- 
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nous irriter sa]^ that ' for tbU God 
ordered that men should eat flesh pure 
from blood, that he might by this teach 
them not to be inhuman and blood- 
thirsty like the wild beasts, which devour 
the beasts they capture ravenously with 
the blood ; but that th«y should excel 
the wild beasts, and, as men endued 
with reason, sacrifice first the animals, 
pour out their blood, and cook the fiesh 
in various ways and eat it/ Neverthe- 
less a more important reason and nearer 
the truth is this :— The blood is the type 
of the immaterial and immortal soul of 
man for two reasons. First, as the 
blood of animals, being warmer and 
more spiritual and more mobile than 
other fluids, is their irrational and mate- 
rial life (tf'vx^)' "^ ^^ immaterial and 
rational soul ij^vxn) of man, though it 
be not blood, as being incorporeal and 
immaterial, employs nevertheless, as one 
Tehicle and organ of its energies, the 
human blood, in various ways. And 
secondly, because the blood of animalB 
was poured out as a propitiation for 
the reasonable souls of men, as God 
Bayg in Leviticus xvii. 1 1 : — * The life 
of the flesh is in the blood : and I have 
given it to you Upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls : for it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul.' It follows that he who eats 
blood eats the rational soul (if'vx^) of 
which it is the type ; and if he cats it, he 
plainly renders it corporeal and mate- 
rial, and consequently mortal. * For if 
thoo catest thus,' says Theodoret, in- 
terpreting what is said above, ' thou 
eateat a soul. For this fills the rank of 
a rational sool ; wherefore he called the 
eating murder.' So that the Latins, 
and as many as eat things strangled or 
slain by wild beasts, or that have died 
of themselves, or, speaking simpler, flesh 
with blood, or, worst of all, blood by it- 
self, fall into a mighty error. For they 
eridcnee their belief that the rational 
•oqI is mortal and material, and liable 



to pain as the body is, by thus doing. 
Since whatever things are for a type 
are referred to that which they typify ; 
that is to say, whatever are the conse- 
quences of eating blood, these pass on 
to the rational soul, therefore God 
threatens death to those who eat blood. 
' Whosoever eateth it shall be cut 
off.* And perhaps, according to a more 
mystical mode of understanding it, the 
eating of blood was forbidden, that it 
might be shown, that as blood is not to 
be eaten indiicriminatcly with the flesh, 
so the all -pure blood of the God-man 
Jesus must not be eaten indiscrimin- 
ately with other food, but with 
special and discerning piety, and un- 
wavering faith. And that the blood of 
sacrifices is a type of the blood of Christ, 
the holy Apostle shows clearly in the 
whole Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
choir of the holy Fathers, And Origen 
refers to this, writing against Celsus, 
< for this we do not cat blood, that we 
may not be nourished with the food of 
demons ; for some said, that demons 
were nourished with sacrifices of blood.* ** 
In favour of the opinion that this part 
of the decree is still binding see a note 
of Dr. Puscy in the Oxford translation 
of the works of Tertullian (voL i., note 
A., pp. 107 — 9). Against this view the 
reader may consult Bishop Sanderson's 
Sermon 6, ad popuiuMf }J 16 and 29. 
And see NatalU Alexander^ in Hist, 
£eelesiastieaf Site, 1, Diseertatio 10, 
MansCs edition with his note. In ths 
last century this subject was made 
matter of controversy in England, and 
amongst other pamphlets the following 
were published — ** The question about 
eating blood examined, 1732;'* **An 
enquiry about the sinfulness of eating 
blood," 1733 ; " The Apostolic dccre© 
found to be still in force, 1734 ;" '* The 
Doctrine of Abstinence from blood de- 
fended, 1734." See also the Life of 
Bishop Hildersley, p. 99. 
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EMPEROB OF HOME, 
PROOURATOB OF JXTDJEA, 
HIGH PBIEST, 



CLAUDIUS. 

VENTIDnJS CXJMANUS. 
AKAKIA8 SON OF NEBED^US. 



AetiTi.8; (1) Tkeu cams he to Derhe and Lystra: and he- 
gr.ejxiK. JiqI^^ d certain disciple was there, named Tiniotheus, 
fS?r.iJ!*i7?' the son of a certain woman, which was a Jewess, and 
iTheM.iiL«. believed; but his father was a Cheek: (2) Which 
itiS:l«,». was well reported of by the brethren that were at 
Lystra and Iconium. 

St. Paul was now commencing what is usually reckoned 
as liis second missionary journey, in wliich he not only ex- 
tended the former sphere of his labours by visiting other 
provinces of Asia than those which he had before visifced, 
but also passed over into Europe and preached the Gospel 
of Christ in the chief cities of Greece.* 

He commenced his missionary travels by visiting Derhe ' 
and Lystra, though in the last-named city he had been 
stoned and left for dead, disregarding in his zeal for his 
Master's cause the danger which threatened himself, and 
only regarding the welfare of those who had been already 
gathered into the Church in the cities already visited by 
him, or those who by his means might yet be led to embrace 
the truth in Christ. 



I 



^ See note on St. Paul's second mis- 
sionary joomej at end of this chapter. 
* 3 *' Derhe and Lystra are mentioned 
in this order (the rererse of that in 
ziv. 6), hecause the missionaries travel 
now from east to west." — Haekett, 

The 'site of Derhe u still unknown. 
It was in Isaurica, a district of Lyca- 
onia, probahly on the yerge of the dis- 



trict in which it is situate, and its 
name, supposed to he derived from durb, 
a gate, would lead us to look for the 
remains of this city near one of the 
passes or gates of Mount Taurus. It 
was the hirth-place of Gaiua^ one of 
the companions of St. Paul. See Lewin^ 
and Conybeare and Howaon, in their 
respective Lives of St Paw/. 
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The Apostle here took as a companion in his work one 
whom he elsewhere calls his -ovm son in tlie faith ; one, that i Tim. l t. 
is, who had been converted by his means ; one who by 
his mixed extraction was singularly fitted to be a coadjutor 
of St. Paul, and to be able to address himself both to Jews 
and Greeks, being connected with the Gentiles through his AifonL 
father, and instructed in the religion of the Jews by his 
mother, and thtis the better qualified to preach Him who 
came to be the light both of Jews and Gentiles.^ The BaumgMtm. 
Apostle afterwards commended his own son in the faith 
as being liJce-minded with himself. St. Luke introduces Phu.u.M. 
the mention of Timothy in this place as of special 
moment. Behold {Ibov), It is no common benefit that 
is here pointed to. Timothy came as a special gift from 
heaven to the Apostle at this time. In the place of 
Barnabas, hitherto his companion, but who had now de- 
parted asunder from him, God had given to him this young 
disciple to assist in the work of the ministry.* He is spoken ahm Mont 
of as well reported of by tlie brethren, although young, as Beeili'.'** **' 
though in all probability ho had been beyond others already 
active in making known the Gospel of Christ, or was dis- cook, 
tinguished by the possession of more than common graces. 

Timothy was the son of a Jewess, but his fatlier was a 
Greek ; whether a proselyte of the gate, a devout many or not, Act« 1 1. ? 
we are not told. Though the law of Moses forbad the Jews 
to intermarry with the people of Canaan, yet this prohibi- kx. »«it. i 
tion did not extend to the people of other lands. In after Deut. Vii. s. 
times this law seems to have been pressed as though all ^^^^^-^^p* 
marriages between a child of Israel and the native of any 
other country was forbidden by it. But though a Jew might 
not take to himself a wife from a heathen family, yet we find 
many instances of Jewesses marrying husbands who were BoMnmau«r. 
not the descendants of Abraham.* 



' Timiotlij was most probably a 
satire of Lyttra. There, UU^ it is that 
St. Paul meets him, and when he 
wonld take him as his assistant in the 
ministry he receires from the brethren 
of Lyttra and Iconiam a testimony to 
his worth. He had probably been 
conrerted by the Apostle in his former 
Tint, perhaps at Antioch in Pisidia 
(see 2 TioL iii. 10, 11), as he calls him 
his son in the faith, 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; 1 
Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2. His mother 
Eanice and his grandmother Lois were 
hoth Jewesses and women of known 
dcTotioa (2 Tim. i. 5). Whether his 
father waa a proselyte of the gate or 



not is uncertain. — Alfurd. 

* " Exemplum animadversione et 
observations dignum indicat tox Ecce, 
\\Zoh\'^ — ArxM Mont. 

' A passage often cited as though 
it were in condemnation of mixed 
marriages between Jews and heathen 
(Ezra X. 2 — 44) only refers to such 
marriages when contracted between 
Israelites and " the people of the land " 
(verses 2, 11). This prohibition, again, 
only refers to marriage of Jews with 
the taomen of that land, and was com- 
monly held out to prevent marriages 
between heathen men and Jewish 
women. ** Lex yetabat Jndoeis ducera 
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icbr.i«.fo. (3) Him wovld Paul have to go forth with hivi; 
^'"•*'^' and took and circumcised him because of the Jews 

which wei^e in those quarters : for they knew all that 

his father was a Greek. 

Some manuscripts, either by a mistake of the transcriber 
or most probably by the introduction of a marginal gloss 
into the text, make the mother of Timothy to be a widow.^ 
It is probable, however, that she was so at this time, as no 
mention is made of her husband, and without his consent, in 
all such mixed marriages, the Talmud held that circumcision 
could not be performed.* Under the supposition that the 
father of Timothy was dead, he would, as the son of a Jewish 
Corn. A Lap. parent, come under the obligations of the law ; and the rite 
of circumcision might be performed by any Jew, whether 
priest or not. Hence though we are not expressly told that 
St. Paul circumcised Timothy with his own hand, for the 
words do not necessarily imply this, yet it is probable that 
he did so. 

From ancient times down to our own days an objection 
based on these considerations has been raised to the act of 
St. Paul in circumcising Timothy. 

(1) As though it was in opposition to his own recorded 
opinion ; Behold, I Paul say unto you, tliat if ye he circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing. 

(2) As though it was in conflict with his own act in not 
compelling the circumcision of Titus. 

(3) As though it contradicted the decrees of the Council 
of Jerusalem, of which St. Paul was the bearer. 

The objection is a natural one, or it would not be so often 
urged, yet the least consideration would show that it is 
groundless. St. Paul, in common with the Council, always 
held that the command to circumcise was not obligatory upon 
the Gentiles, and ought not to be submitted to by them, 
since it was given to and applied only to the descendants 
of Abraham ; to the Gentile Galatians therefore it could 
profit . . nothing, nor could Titus, being a Greek, be brought 
within its power. But at this time, and until long after, the 



Chd. T.l. 



GaI.ll.S. 



Acts XT. 19, 
. 28. 



CM. U.8. 



extraneas Icgi non Bubjeotas: f«Dminis 
autem Judseis non yetabat nabere ex- 
tranco pio, sicut Esther nupeit Ahasa- 
ero." — Jtosenmuller, On this point it 
.would seem, however, that a stricter 
Tiew was held by manj. 

^ " X4P«C *lovSaiaQ. CoTel. 2. X^P^d 
Mieron^ Aitgnuiin, Nisi forsan, ex 



Jada» fiat vidua ex negligentialibrarii, 
transpositis Uteris aliquot, qaod Tult 
Era9mu$y—MiU, in EdU. Test. Nov, 

9 « Timotheus non facrat circumcisus 
quia pater erat gentilis, neo erat matri 
jus circumcidere filium patre inrito, ut 
Talmudici scriptores animadyertant." 
'^£uino0l^ 
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Apostles forbore to interfere with Jews, and Timotliy was a 
Jew, as the son of a Jewess, and, if she were a widow, he 
was wholly under the obligation of the law to which she, his 
parent, was bound. The Apostle therefore, in accordance 
with the practice of the Church at that time, circumcised 
Timothy. As to Titus, it does not appear that St. Paul took 
any part either in persuading or in dissuading him from cir- 
cumcision ; he does but record the fact that Titus was not 
compelled to he circumcised. But as to the last part of the 
objection, that by so doing the Apostle opposed the decrees 
of the Council, of which he was the bearer, this is wholly 
to overlook the fact that the letter of the Apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem was specially directed and limited to tlie 
brethren which are of tJie Gentiles. It was given to satisfy Aetazr.n. 
their scruples and to remove their doubts. It did not apply saim^roo. 
to the case of a person circumstanced as Timothy was.* 

Because of the Jews. There seems in this an evidence that 
St. Paul, viewing the subject as one of no moment in the 
case of the offspring of a mixed marriage, yielded to the 
importunity of others. It was not wrong to circumcise Patrftiv^ . 
Timothy, and that being so, in order that his not having 
submitted to the law might not be a hindrance in his 
ministry to the Jews, St. Paul circumcised him. In speak- 
ing afterwards of his refusal to allow Titus to be circumcised 
he says that he was not compelled to be circumcised, as though qh u. s. 
there were a compulsion, either of the law, or because of the 
importunity of others in the instance of Timothy. This is Pttritim. 
the more probable from these words, because of the Jews, 
that is, it was for their sakes, but there was no necessity for 
so doing in order to satisfy the believers after the decree of Btag»i. 
the Council of Jerusalem had been promulgated.* 



^ Apparently from not having re- 
marked the distinction between 
Timothy and Titus as to parentage, 
Dr. Samuel Davidson asks, *' How is it 
that Paul circumcised Timothy a con- 
siderable time after he had refused to 
circimiciBe Titus ? " — Introduction to 
Study of New Testament, il 220. To 
this the only answer required is to state 
the distinction between the two cases. 
On this point Rtnan remarks, <* II cir- 
eoncit Timoth6e. Cela 6tait tout-d-fait 
oonform^ auz principes que I'avaient 
gaide dans Taffaire de Titus et qu'il 
pcmtiqua toujours.** One remark, how- 
ever, seems called for on another point. 
▲s noted above, it is not correct to say 
that St. Paul refund to allow of this. 



There is no trace of his being consulted 
on this point, nay, he appeals in his 
Epistle to the fact that it was not re- 
quired by others, and he shelters his 
conduct under their act. It was those 
who were of reputation (GaL ii. 2), 
who had determined that question. 
Doubtless St. Paul fully agreed with 
them. He, however, only acquiesced 
in what they did. 

2"Quum Grsdcum scirent parentem 
ejus fuisse, non admissuri fuissent ejus 
doctrinam et institutionem. Nefas enim 
putasscnt doceri ab homine, qui habcret 
a patre aliquid impuritatis. £a igitur 
indulgentia usus est Paulus in Judoeos, 
ut Timotheum circumcideret, quoniam 
in ea enint opinionoi hominem ex patre 
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Thongh there is no statement here of the ordination of 

Timothy, yet it is probable that it took place at this time. 

kc It was conferred fey ihe putting on of the hands of the 

iT.M. Apostle, and with the laying on of the hands of the presbytei-y. 



tk 



WtiUkr. 



(4) And as they went through the cities^ they de- 

Htered them the decrees for to keep, that ivere or- 

dained of the Apostles and elders which tvere at 

*•*• rr, 1^ Jerusalem. (5) And so were the Churches established 

W.4I, in the faith, and increased in number daily. 

Though the decrees had passed with the assent of the 
hrethren which were at Jenisalem, as well as of the AjyostJcs 
and elders, yet the decrees themselves derived their authority 
from these latter only, and were promulgated in their names. 

They were established in the faith both by the preaching 
of the Apostles and by the decrees of the elders delivered 
by them, and this establishment of the faith was shown in 
the increase of numbers, and by the deepening of the faith in 
the hearts of the members of these churches.^ As this is often- 
times the result of great trials now, so then, when the Church 
was troubled by false teachers, and exposed to what was the 
greatest trial which it had as yet experienced, St. Luke 
records, as though it had been, by God's blessing, the fruit 
of that trial, that the Church was but the firmer establislved in 
the faith, and increased in number daily. 

(6) Noiv when they had gone throughout Phrygia 
and the region ofGalatia, and were forbidden of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, (7) After 
they were come to Mysia^ they assayed to go into 
Bithynia: hut the Spirit^ suffered the?n not. (8) A7id 
they passing by Mysia came down to Troas. 



CHU. 



Btn^^* 



LoriniM* 



t Cor. II. 11. 
8 Tim. iv. IS. 



impuram, circumcisiono factum esse 
puriorem et sanctum." — RosmmiilUr, 

* ** Les Apdtres loin d'enyier k leurs 
mferieurs la part quMls devaient aroir 
aux decisions et au gouverncmcnt de 
I'Eglisc, les y associent. Lcs Eglises 
scront toujours florissantcs, quand dies 
auront pour pasteurs dcs imitateurs de 
la foi, de la sa^^cssc, du zele, de la 
charit6 et do la condcscendance dcs 
Apotrcs." — Quesnel. 

' ovK uatrtv ahrovQ rh ttvtvfia 
'IijaoD. This expression is remarkable 
as occurring in all the great MSS., K A 
B G ' D E, many cursiyes, the Vulgate, 



both Syriacs, the Coptic, Armenian, 
^thiopic, and other yersions. See 
Tischendorf, 

** From its peculiarity it bears al- 
most unquestionable trace of genuine- 
ness, the idea being quite untenable 
that the word *li\aov has been inserted 
here, and nowhere else on doctrinal 
grounds." — Al/ord. It is inserted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott, and Ilort ; and Mr. Scrivener 
(Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament, p. 638, 2nd edit.) says 
that 'Hhe eyidence in its fayour is 
oyer whelming.*' 
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Prosper de 
Vocat. 
Gent. U. c. 
8. 



The name Asia was originally applied to a little district « 
near the river Cayster in Lydia, afterwards it was nsed of a 
larger province, embracing Ephesus and several important 
towns on the coast, known as Asia Minor; this, however, 
was not applied to the larger district of country until the 
fourth century. Afterwards the name was extended to the 
whole of the Continent. In this place it means only the 
smaller district. Passing by Mysla (irapeKOovTes b\ Tr}v Aiford. 
MvcrCav) ; not, as some would render it, skirting, but hastily 
passing through My sia, journeying, that is, without stopping, Hamphiy. 
they , . . cayne doivn to Troas ; either, as the Syriac version 
gives it, to the region of Troas, or to the city of that name. 

They were fori idden of the Holy Ghost; and, again, the Spirit 
suffered them not. In both instances lot us remember that 
though we may form conjectures why this was so yet the 
reason cannot be known to us. The secret things of God's 
providence are known only to Him. Two reasons have 
been suggested — 

(1) That this hindrance was because the people of these 
countries were not yet ready to receive the seed of Divine 
truth, and thus the preaching of the Gospel would be but an oHgen. 
occasion of greater condemnation to them if they rejected it. sanchet. 

(2) That these districts were reserved as the mission 

fields of other of the Apostles, some say of St. John, or as Menochins. 
Bithynia was reserved to St. Luke.^ 

We learn, however, from these words two truths. First, 
that the Holy Spirit directed and guided the Apostles in 
their course by inward inspiration, as it would seem, en- 
abling them to know His will ; and secondly, that God sees Promond. 
what men will make of His gifts, and measures them out ac- wordaworth. 
cordingly. 

(9) And a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; Actax.». 
There stood a man of Macedonia,^ and prayed him, 
saying, Come over to Macedonia^ and help us. 

Though it is not expressly said that St. Paul was thus 



I •* Cur in Asia Terbum Dei pncdicari 
a Spiritu Sancto yetitum est ? An, quia 
praeyidit, yerbum Dei contempturos esse? 
Xe igitur gravids de contemptcl pracdi- 
eatione mali auditorcs judicari mereren- 
tar, yetuit illo tempore prsedicationcm. 
An, quia prsecognoyit ibi, Spiritum 
nnctom impugnantiam h^resim esse 
dominaturam ? " — Novarinus. 

' A man of Macedonia, ** An angel 



in the form of a man : the Syriac yer- 
sion reads, as a man of Macedonia^ and 
who might appear in a Macedonian 
habit, or speak in the Macedonian 
language; or the Apostle might con- 
clude him to bo so, from his making 
mention of Macedonia, as the place 
where he requested him to come, and 
assist." — OilU 
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Beelen. 



Matt. I. to. 



Matt ii. IS. 



Matt. il. 19. 
SjriTein. 



Sanchez. 



Dan. z. 12, 



directed by a dream, yet by our being told that this vision 
was in the ni^ht this seems to be implied. 

In this way did God frequently make known His will. 
Thus to Joseph, the husband of Mary, he thrice directed him 
to do His will. 

(1) When he doubted about espousing the Blessed Virgin, 
we read that the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, 

(2) When Herod purposed .'to slay the young child the 
angel of the Lord again appeared to him in a dream, and 
bade him leave Bethlehem and go into the land of Egypt. 

(3) When Herod was dead, then the third time the 
angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph, and directed 
him to return with the infant Saviour into the land of Israel. 

It was a man of Macedonia who thus appeared to St, 
Paul. This is explained by almost all commentators to 
mean that the angel to whom the ministry of this people 
had been committed appeared in the form of a man of 
Macedonia to the Apostle, and bade him co^ne over and help 
that people, as in visions J3aniel saw the Angel of the king- 
dom of Persia, and was told of Michael, the Angel of the 
Jews, and of the Angel of Greece — angels who do God's 
bidding, and minister as the guardian angels of the people 



w. », «i. 1 of the world. 



S Cor. U. IS. 



(10) And after he had seen the vision^ immediately 
we^ endeavoured to go into Macedonia^ assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called its for to preach 
the gospel unto them. 



^ " This word is remarkable as the 
introduction of the Jirst person in the 
narratiyo ; which, however, is dropped 
at Yer. 40, on Paul's leaving Philippi, 
and resumed again, chap. zx. 5, on 
occasion of sailing from Philippi. 
Thence it continues, in all places where 
we have reason to expect it, to the end 
of the book. On the question what 
is implied by this we may remark, that 
whilst we safely conclude from it that 
the writer was in company with Paul 
when he thus speaks, we cannot with 
like safety infer that ho was not when 
the third person is used. This latter 
must be determined by other portions 
of the history. For it is conceivable 
that a narrative, even when it concerns 
all present, might be in its earlier parts 
written as of others in the third person. 



but might when more intimacy had 
been established, or even by preference 
only, or at any point changed to the^rsf. 
And, again, the episodes, when the chief 
person alone, or with his principal 
companion or companions, is concerned, 
would be many, in which the narrator 
would use the third person, not because 
ho was not present^ but because he was 
not concerned. This has not been 
enough alluded to. If it be thought 
fanciful, I may refer to an undoubt- 
ed instance in the episode, ch. xxi. 17, 
ytvofdviifv fifuiy tig 'Icp : ch. xxvii. 1, 
it^ ii iKpiOri r. &iroir\uv i)fiac» dur- 
ing the whole of which timt the. writer 
was with or in the neighbourhood of 
Paul, and drops the wef merely because 
he is speaking of Paul alone." — AlfwrtU 
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This point of St. PauPs journey is significant because we 
have here the first direct intimation of the presence of St. 
Luke, his companion. Whether he had accompanied the Lorinos. 
Apostle on any previous occasion we know not, but he 
seems to have joined him at this place, and continued with 
him from this time with short intervals until after his 
first imprisonment at Eome, and the conclusion of those 
journeys which are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The readiness of the Apostle to fulfil the work of his 
ministry is shown in this word iminediatehj. No sooner are 
the hindrances which had been interposed withdrawn, than 
he sets forward to proclaim the message of salvation. This 
he did as soon as he had assuredly gathered the Lord's will.^ 
When God revealed His will to man by dreams, lest they 
should be misled by a mere dream He makes them certain 
that the revelation was from Him, probably by some attend- Fromond. 
ant circumstances. 

Let us note the difierence between the hindrance inter- 
posed and the direction to action. St. Paul desired to go to 
Asia and to Bithynia to preach the word. They ivere for- 
bidden of the Holy Ghost in the one case, and the Spirit 
suffered them not in the other ; but when directed to go, it 
sufficed that a dream should be sent, since as this latter was 
counter to his own will, he was the less likely to bo misled 
by it. 

(11) Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with pui.1.1. 
a straight course^ to Samothracia, and the next day 
to Neapolis ; (12) And from thence to Philippic 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia,^ 
and a colony : ^ and we were in that city abiding 
certain days. 

The nautical knowledge exhibited here and elsewhere in 
the Acts of the Apostles has led to the conjecture that St. 



* ** Velox, expeditaquo in Apostolo 
obedientia, nye sit eundam, sive mancu- 
dam / * — Lorinus, 

* ** lifOvSpofiriaafuv, toe ran by a 
ttraigkt eourae. In the nautical 
Imngnage of the ancients, as in that of 
the moderns, to run meant to sail before 
the wind (see xxTii. 16). Luke observes 
almost a technical precision in the use 
of soch terms. Hu account of the 
Toyage to Bome shows a surprising 
fiyniUaritj with Bea life," — Ifaekett^ 



» "From B. C. 146, to the reign of 
Augustus, the Romans had the trouble- 
some duty of defending Macedonia 
against the people of Illyria and Thrace, 
and daring that time they established 
the colonies at Philippic Pella, Stobi, and 
Dium," — Leake's Northern Greece^ iii. 
487. Philip of Macedon had before 
that planted a garrison at Philippi to 
repress the incursions of the Thra- 
cians." — Zeunn, 
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GangiBUS. 



Lorixms . 



Luke must have been either bom by the sea-side or resident 
for a while in a sea-port. 

Philippi is spoken of as a colony, and in so naming it the 
Latin, not the Greek, word is used ; not d.TroiKCa, but KoXtavCa, 
The colony planted in this city was a Roman, not a Greek 

Bengti. one, hence the appropriateness of the Latin name.' It is 
doubtful what is meant by calling it the chief city of that 
part. Some have supposed it to mean the chief city being 
a colony, Amphipohs was the chief city of this part of the 
province of Macedonia, yet Philippi appears to have ex- 
ceeded it in importance, and is named before it in the 
Peutinger tables, so that it seems to have been chief in im- 
portance. Others have understood the word first or chief, 

Baomgarton. Ttptarq, in the souso of the first or nearest city to the point 

Lyra. whcro the Apostle landed.^ 



(13) And on the sabbath we went out of the city 
by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made ; 
and we sat down, and spake unto the women which 
resorted thither. 



Wolfius. 

Bengel. 
Elttner. 



It was customary for the Jews to hold the assemblies for 
religious worship by the sea-side or by the borders of a river,* 
at a distance from the city, either by the appointment of 
others, or from the desire of the Jews for quiet. Here, 
where prayer was, according to the permission of the Roman 
magistrate, accustomed to be made, the Apostle came that 
he might address the worshippers.* It would not seem 
that this was a synagogue, nor is there in the account given 



^ *' Lo latin y 6tait la langne com- 
mune ... La piupart des noms qu'on 
trouve sur les inscriptions de Philippes 
et de Neapolis sont Latins. Cf. Henzey, 
Miss, de Mac^d., premiere partie." — 
•iRenan, 

' "/Liipiff, a frontier J or strip of bor- 

der land, that by which it is divided, 
pttpiZiTai, from some other adjacent 
territory. See £zek. xiv. 7. Here, 
then, fiepi^, so explained, would be the 
border land by which Macedonia is 
divided or parted off from Thrace. And 
Philippi was the chief city of thisficpic 
or eonjinium. It was colonized by the 
Komans as a border city, to defend the 
frontieragainst Thrace.*' — Wordsworth. 
Yet the word may only mean that^it was 
the first city at which the Apostolic 



party arrived after landing in Europe. 

' ** Ezechiel juxta Jluvium Chobar 
vidit visionea Deiecelis apertia (Ez. i. 1 ; 
iii. 23 ; x. 15, 20, 22 ; xliii. 3) ; Daniel 
Juxta Tigrim praclara visione dignatus 
est (Dan. x. 4). Fortasse Hebraei in 
captivitate Babylonica egressi civitatem, 
super, id est, juxta Jlumina sedebant 
meditantes, orantes, deplorantes (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1).*' — Lorinus, 

^ " In Decreto Halicamassensium 
(Jac. Gronovins in Dec. Iloman. et 
Asiaticis, pro Judaeis, p. 22), hoHi legis : 
m^oxQai rifitv 'lovdaiutv Toi^Q povXo' 
fiivovQ avdpaQ ri cat yvvaXieaQ rdre 
aafi^ara ayuv leai rd Upd ovvrtXitv 
Kard TOVQ 'lovdatKoi^Q v'6povCf xai rdQ 
irpoofvxdc iroutoOai irpbq ry 9a\da<ry 
Kard t6 ndrpiop l9oeJ* — Wolflus. 
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by St. Luke any trace of such mode of worship as prevailed 
in the synagogue.^ 

We sat down aiid spake unto the women. We know that 
the devout proselytes from the Gentiles were mostly luomen. saamgarten. 
There were probably but few Jews in the city, hence the 
absence of any regularly constituted synagogue. Here only 
women are mentioned, some of whom doubtless were Jewesses 
and the others converts from heathenism. 

(14) A fid a certain wonicm 7iamed Lydia^ a seller Luvexxir. 
of purple ^^ of the city of Tliyatira^ ivhich worshij)ped. 
God^ heard us : whose heart the Lord opened^ that 
she attended unto the things tvhich were spoken of 
PauL 

Though the other women to whom Paul spake licari the 
message delivered by him, yet only Lydia is here mentioned. 
She heard and obeyed the word. This is often the meaning 
of the word in Holy Scripture, and she only is mentioned as 
having heard with the heart that it was obedient to the 
heavenly message. She is described as one who already Novarfnus. 
worshipped Ood, was, that is, a devotit tvoman, a proselyte of 
the gate, and she is singled out, as it would seem, not as the 
only proselyte, since in the Epistle to the Philippians we 
read of Euodias and Syntyche, and of those women which 
labmired with the Apostle in the Gosj)cl as deaconesses of Phu.iv. 2,3. 
the Church, but she is named as the only proselyte who 
received the Apostles to her house. 

Whose heart the Lord opened. The heart or understanding 
is represented in Holy Scripture as having cars. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear, are the words of Christ. And Mau. xi. 15. 
in like manner He is said to have opened the understanding 
of His disciples that tliey might understand the Scriptures. LukexziT.45. 
Again, the understanding is represented as having eyes, by 
which to see and comprehend Divine truth. This requires Eph. 1. w. 
to be illumined, and its ears opened by God, before Christ 
can be received, for no 7nan can come to Me, are His words, 
except the Father which hath sent Me draw him, and every 
man that hath heard and hath leaimed of the Father cometh ^^^ '*' **' 
unto Me. 

The heart of man is impervious to the word, as the ground 
is to the seed, until it be opened by God. He alone it is Bengei. 
who can illumine the intellect and move the will, so that it 

1 See Note B at the end of this ^ Sce Note C at the end of this 
chapter. chapter. 
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mnj be able to listen to and accept and obey the call of 

Henochiiu. ChHst.^ 

• 

^iS^f/iV. (15) And when she was baptized, and he?' house- 
L^e"^;."' holdj she besought us^ saying^ If ye have judged me 
HSxiii.!. to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and 
abide there. And site constrained tisr 



Har^ 



1 Oor. L 18. 



Jklfofd. 



We have here the humble beginning of the Church of 
Christ in Macedonia and in Europe. A simple woman, a 
seller of purple, was the first-fruits of what was afterwards a 
glorious harvest; the first feeble shoot from that grain of 
mustard seed, under which nations were to gather and 
millions find shelter.* 

SJie was baptized, and her houseJwld, Though it is highly 
improbable that her household and the household of the 
jailer, of which we read a few verses farther, he and all his, 
and the household of Stephanas at Corinth, should have con- 
tained no child, and if they did their children must have 
been baptized by the Apostles, yet this is not the strongest 
argument in defence of infant baptism. The persons who 
80 baptized others, and in many cases the persons baptized, 
were Jews, and the heads of Jewish families. Now since 
children under the law were partakers of all the advantages 
of the Covenant made by God with Abraham, and were re- 
ceived into the Jewish Church by the rite of circumcision at 
the age of eight days, it can hardly be conceived that the 
Apostles would have refused to make the children of Chris- 
tian converts partakers of the blessings of the New Cove- 
nant, which was to complete and take the place of the Old 
Covenant, unless some distinct prohibition had been given 
which shut the door of the Church upon children, and left 
them still heathen or still Jews, whilst their parents had 
passed from these into the Christian Church. As therefore 
the covenants were continuous, children would as a matter 
of course have been admitted into the Christian, as of old 
they had been admitted into the Jewish, Church.^ Such 



1 ** Diabolus corda claudit sed Do- 
minus aperit.'* — ITuffo de S. Charo, 
<( Homo forinsecus moyet auditum : 
led niii Deus intus mentem tangat atquo 
illuminet, inanis est strepitus. Ideo ait 
Salvator, Nemo yenit ad me, nisi Pater 
Mens traxerit eum" [Joan. yi. 44]. — 
J)ion. Carihusiantu. 
I 9 <«Dieu a commence d'^tablir son 
T^gne dans la MacMoine, par la conver- 



sion d'une petite][femme, pour faire yoir 
qu'il ne faut point avoir ^gard a la 
quality des personnes dans la prddica* 
tion de rEvangile." — ffur^. 

3 See a small volume by Dr. Adams 
of Nasbotab College (Wisconsin, N.A.), 
entitled ** Mercy to Babes, a Plea for tbe 
Christian Baptism of Infants." New 
York, 1847. 
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baptisms are nowhere forbidden : it is highly improbable 
that they did not take place in the household of Lydia at 
Philippi and of Stephanas at Corinth ; it is hard to believe 
that the jailei-'s family did not include children, and if so 
there is no meaning or truth in the words lie and all his, 
unless they also were baptized. 

(16) And it came to pass, as ive went to prayer, a isam.xxtm. 
certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination^ acuxu-m. 
met tis, ivhich brought her masters much gain hy 
soothsaying: (17) The same followed Paxil and us, 
and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the 
most high God, ivhich show unto us the way of salva- 
tion. 

These men are the servants not of Python or Apollo, as she 
or her m<isters were, nor of any other of the false gods of tho 
Gentiles, but of the one living and true God, one of whose 
titles is Elton, or the Most High God, and they are proved to «en. x\v. 22. 
be His ministers inasmuch as they show %tnto us the way of ' 
salvation, which the servants of the false deities of Paganism am. 
are unable to do. 

This damsel appears to have been employed as a fortune- 
teller, and was consulted for the discovery of things which 
had been lost or stolen. She claimed to be inspired by Arias Mont. 
Apollo, the Pythian god, and when under the influence 
of the evil spirit replied to tho inquiries of those who 
sought to pry into futurity.* This was a case of posses- 
sion by an evil spirit such as we find in the Gospels. To 



* *^lx^^^^^ irvfu^a nifOuivoQ — 
SpirUu JPythonia s. faiidieo danwne 
agiUUa, 6 llv9u)v nomen ApoUinis (v. 
Bniiick anal. T. i. p. 117, etc.) qui etiam 
n^etoc, Pythiui (Hygin. f. 140), cog- 
nominatus est, yel a IVvvQaviaQait s- 
TlvBi^aiy perontari, eonauUre^ Tcl, a 
dracone s. serpente magno, qui 6 UvOCitv 
(Gen. UvOStvoQ) tcI o II vBiav (n vQutvo^) 
T. Heynios ad ApoUodor. 1. 4, § 1, 
dicebatur, et pnes^s ac custos oraculi in 
monte Parnasso fuerat, quod consulenti- 
bos responsa dederat ante Apollinis 
adTentom (Hyg:in. f . 140, p. 246), ' hic\ 
Python, * ante ApoUinem ex oraculo in 
monte Parnasso responsa dare solitus 
erat,' qnemserpentemcum ApoUosagittis 
■ais confeciaset, ipse velut niter pncses 
in locum interemti Pythonis successit, 



V. Callim. h. in Apoll. t. 100 sqq. OTid. 
Met. i. 438, ss. ibique intcrp. Aelian 
II. T. 3, 1. Plutarch.de oraculor. defectu, 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. t. 39. Oracu- 
lum hoc erat prope Delphos, qurcquidem 
urbs propter id ipsum primo dicta est ti 
livQia (Pytho,Tibull. 2,3, 27), etiam ii 
HvQuiv (t. Heynius ad Apollod. 1. c), 
deinde Delphi, v. Fischerus Ind. -^s- 
chyn. sub. v. TIvQCjJ* — Kuinoel. 

a " Per Pythones gencratira intclligi 
incantatores, divinatores, magos, ariolos» 
ratio est, quod apud Gfsbcos cju8mod[ 
homing denominationem suam trahe- 
bant ab Apolline pythonio, qui habetur 
ut DeuB divinationis et qui vocatur 
Apollo pythonius, quia occiderat Py- 
thoncm, id est, draconem yel serpen- 
tem."— Xilpwarrf. 
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this evil spirit the words of Paul were addressed when ho 
commanded the spirit in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her. This, and the many clear cases of the driving 
out of the unclean or evil spirit by Christ and by His 
Apostles in His name, assure us — 

(1) Of the personality of the evil spirit. He who enters 
into a man, and he who is able to compel the possessed one 
to blaspheme God, and in other ways to sin, and who is re- 
buked, commanded, and driven out of mankind, can only be 
a person. 

(2) That such a spirit has power — ^it may be through the 
past sinfulness of the possessed one, at any rate by his will- 
ing consent — to interpenetrate the soul of the possessed, so 
that his actions, his words, and thoughts are controlled and 
employed by the evil spirit. 

Such cases of possession as that of the damsel at Philippi 
and those others recorded in the Gospels or in the Acts 
seem to have been more frequent at the time of the coming 
of Christ than at any other period, and this has led to the 
question why this should have been the case. Remembering 
that all that can be offered in solution of the question is only 
conjecture, yet it may be noted that the world had probably 
now sunk to a greater depth of wickedness than at any 
former time, and as demoniacal possession was usually, it 
would seem, the consequence of sin, this would account for 
its greater frequency at this period, if this were so, than at 
any other time. But that these cases of possession were 
then more numerous than at other times prior or subsequent 
is after all an assumption which is probably only partially 

1 cor.iu.io. true. We must not forget that the discerning of spirits was 
a special gift to Christ^s Apostles and to His immediate fol- 
lowers, and without questioning the fact that they have 
been fewer since those days, yet it is possible that cases of 
possession may have since seemed to be fewer because the 
faculty of discerning them has been withheld, just as the 
gift of tongues has been withdrawn. Even now, however, 
we cannot doubt but that they occur, though often only re- 
garded as ordinary cases of insanity.^ 

Rn«enmaitor. Somo havo supposcd her words to have been dictated by 

Heiurich. the Diviuo spirit to which she was compelled to yield. The 

more usual explanation, however, is that the evil spirit, to 

hinder the labours of the Apostle, and to throw suspicion 

on his teaching, inspired the damsel to use these words. 

1 " We cannot tell in how many cases sion.**— Alford, See also the remarks 
ofinsanity the malady may not even now on demoniacal possession in Archbp. 
be traced to direct demoniacal posses- Trench's Notes on the Miracles, § 5. 
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This seems more in accordance with what we read of St. 
Paul in the next verse. 
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(18) And this did she many days. But Paul^ ^'S^xrTn 
heing gineved^ tiumed and said to the spirit^ I com- 
viand thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out 

of her. And he came out the same hour. 

The sight of the damsel thus possessed, and the words she 
uttered, filled the heart of St. Paul with indignation and 
sorrow. He was grieved at the condition of the girl, who Aiford. 
was the servant of delusion, as well as at the fraud prac- 
tised by the help of the evil spirit, which attracted the people Menochiai. 
to her to witness the magical arts which she practised. 

Satan sometimes tells the truth in order that he may pro- wonisworth. 
pagate his falsehoods with the gi'oator success. 

St. Paul here addresses not the damsel, but the spirit 
which had possession of her. He said to the spirit, I coiti' 
thee . . to come out of her. And the personality of the evil ^^^^^' 
spirit is shown in what follows — he came out the same hour ; ^ 
a proof of the power of Christ over the devil and his 
angels, since the spirit immediately obeyed the command 
given in the name of Jesus Christ. It would seem also from 
these words that the departure of the evil spirit was attended PatriUof. 
by some manifest sign. 

(19) And when her masters saw that the hope of ^^^-^^^^-^'^ 
their gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, jSj.^i.s. ' 
and drew them into the marketplace unto the rulers.^ 



» St Lnke bore speaks of the spirit 
with which this damsel was possessed 
u tho people of Philippi did, and as she, 
or at least her masters, represented her 
condition. She had, or claimed to ho 
inspired by, the Python spirit. In the 
GoepeU she would have been represented 
as possessed by a devil simply, or in the 
Old Testament as having "a familiar 
spirit." Now the Hebrew word for 
tach a spirit is l'i» (see Lev. xx. 6, 27 ; 
Dcat. xviii. U ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8 ; Is. 
xix. 3). Doabtleas this word is cognate 
to the Greek u^tct ^ serpent ^ and this 
word is employed by St. Paul and by 
St. John for the devil, that old serpent 
(2 Cor. xl 3 ; Rev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2). 
Again, the word irvOtav is connected 
etrmologically with jn-ai, a serpent (Ps. 
ACTS. VOL. li,* 



Iviii. 4; xci. 13; Is. xi. 8), and in the 
plural (Deutxixii. 33; Jobxx. 14,16). 
See Bochart HieroZy Pt. ii. lib. 3, c. 6. 
Hasselquist liiu., p. 239. Michcelia 
SuppL, p. 2057. 

^ '* iiri rove dpxovTaq^ before the 
rulers f called in the next verse errpa- 
TTjyolQ. The chief magistrates in a 
Roman colony were the duumviri or 
quatuoniri, as the number was not 
always the same. They frequently took, 
however, the name of prators^ as one of 
greater honour, and that in Greek was 
aTparriyoi It appears therefore that 
the magistrates at Philippi affected this 
latter title. It is worthy of notice that 
this is the only occasion in the Acts in 
which Luke applies tho term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman 

U 
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iKingsxvui. (20) And brought them to the magistrates, saying, 
Acu*xrij.6. These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city^ (21) And teach customs, which are not lawful 
for us to receive, neither to observe^ being Romans. 

This persecution is the first of which we have any record 
that was stirred up without the intervention of the Jews. 
We may therefore note the difference of the accusation made 
by heathen persecutors from that suggested by Jews. The 
latter usually charged the Apostles with blasphemy against 
God and His temple, or against the law of Moses : the 
former attributed to them the design of overthrowing the 
laws of the empire, and with teaching customs which it was 
not lawful for Romans to receive. 

The masters first endeavour to excite the hatred of the 
people by reminding them that these men were Jews, a race 
hateful to the heathen. They then charged them with what 
was an offence against the Roman law — the introduction of a 
worship neither acknowledged nor allowed by the Senate of 
Rome.^ For though this law had become almost obsolete, 
yet it could be revived when, as at Philippi, the popular 
fury was excited for other reasons against the innovators. 
And this the more readily, since Philippi was a Roman 
colony planted in the midst of Macedonia, and proud of 
possessing the jus italicum. 

This charge of being Jews, and desirous of introducing 
customs not sanctioned at Rome, would be the more telling 
because the Jews had lately disturbed the peace of Rome, 
and had been expelled from that city by the Emperor 
Claudius. 



ikct9Ti.il, 
18. 



Baam^rten. 



Fromood. 



Cicero d« I^. 

ii. § 1^ 27. 
LiT. xxxix. 

16. 
Hur& Cook. 



Lienard. 
Betum. 



Wordsworth. 



«cor^^j.^; (22) And the multitude rose up together against 
1 Thew: ii.*t. them : and the magistrates rent off their clothes^ and 
commanded to beat them. (23) And when they had 
laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into 
pHson, charging the jailor to keep them- safely : (24) 
fVho, having received such a charge^ thimst them 
into the inner prison^ and made their feet fast in 
the stocks.^ 



colony the government wonld be model- 
led naturally after the Roman form ; 
and the manner in which the narratire 
reveals that circumstance marks its 
authenticitv." — Hackett, See also 
Orotif4s and Kuiuoel, 
* ** Deos hajrcdes iustituere non pos- 



samns pnoter cos quos senatns consulto 
et constitution ibus principum institnere 
coucessum est." — Ulpiua in vetutt, insi. 
frag, lib. xxi. Qui hare, instii. po8$. 

* ToifQ iroSaQ atrrii/v ^tr^aXieraro i»c 
rd ^vXov — ** Into the block. This was 
an instrument for torture ai well ai 
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This was ono of tho threo times when the Apostle was 
beaten with rods after tho Roman mode of punishment, JxhMi!*if.^2 
though this is the only instance of which we have any 
account in the Acts of tho Apostles. Such an act was an 
outrage when committed upon a Roman citizen, and for this 
the magistrates afterwards feared lest they should be brought 
to account. It was in the same way a mark of contempt 
reserved for slaves or persons who had committed a crime 
of more than common enormity to tear off their garments ; 
since this was both to insult them and to make the pun- Becien. 
ishment more severe.* 

The Apostle and Silas were beaten with many stripes, not, 
that is, according to the Jewish law, which limited the num- 
ber to forty, but with many, after the Roman fashion. And 
then, having been thrust into prison, their feet were pain- Licnard. 
fully thrust for the night into the stoclcs, in order to prevent 
their escape, and all this whilst they were yet vncoiidemned, 
and were therefore being punished in violation of tho law. 
This the magistrates might have ventured on without fear 
of any after inquiry had Paul and Silas been mere Jews, as 
they imagined; since, however, they were Roman citizens, 
the magistrates were alarmed at the possible consequences 
of their illegal act. We have in this an instance of the littlo 
regard which was paid to the laws of humanity in the case 
of the provincial subjects of the empire.^ 

(25) And at midnight Paul and Silas j^rayed^ and 
sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard 
them. 



confinement. It was a heavy piece of 
wood with holes into which the feet 
were put, so far apart as to dist^'nd the 
limbs in tho most painful manner. Yet 
in this situation, with their bodies still 
bleeding from the effects of their recent 
chastisement, and looking forward to 
the morrow only in the expectation that 
it would renew their pains, they could 
still rejoice ; their prison at midnight 
resounds with the voice of prajer and 
praise. Ncander cites here Tertullian's 
fine remark, 'Nihil cms sentit in ner?o 
qaam animus incoelo est." — UacJcHt, 

^ The magigtratei rent off their 
dothu — " not their own clothes, as did 
the High Priest (Matt xxti. 65), but tho 
clothes of Paul and Silas ; and so rca Is 
tho Arabic version, and the rulers rent 
the garmsnis of both of them ; which rc- 
ttoTes the ambiguity in the words ; for 



at the whipping or haling of mulefiic- 
t^)rs, they did not pluck off their gar- 
ments, but rent and tore them off, and 
so whipped or beat thciu naked ; this 
was the custom with the Jews {Mis. 
Maccoty cap. iii. } 12, and Maimon, 
llilchot Sanhedrin, cap. xvi. § 8). And 
in like manner thelictors or executioners 
among the Romans used to tear tho 
garments of malefactors when they heat 
them ; this the magistrates themselves 
did here, unless they may be said to do 
it, because they ordered it to bo done.** 
^GiU. 

2 *' Lcs pieds de ccux qui an non- 
cent la paix evangclique ne sont jamais 
plus beaux ni plus v6nerablc8, que 
quand ils sont dans les fers pour Jesus- 
Christ, ni Icur I'lmiftre plus 6clatanto 
que dans les ten^bres d'un cachet." — 
Q'icsnel. 
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Beelen. 
Hackelt. 

Humphry. 



Lorinut. 



Rom. xii. IS. 
2 Cor. vii. 4. 



Qaetnel. 

Malcolm. 
Ps. cxix. 62. 



Aty or about (fcara), midnight Paul and Silas worsliipping', 
praised God. Their worshipping was not supplication so 
much as praise that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
for the name and cause of Christ. And the prisoners who 
were in the outer prison Jieard, or rather were listening to, 
the praises which were offered by the Apostles.^ 

We have here a testimony of the joy and delight which 
spring up amid and even out of suffering itself when tho 
mind is stayed on Christ. Those who thus suffer are able, 
in the language of St. Paul himself, to be patient and even 
to rejoice in tribulation. Those, indeed, can alone find this 
repose and satisfaction in acts of prayer and thanksgiving 
during seasons of suffering who are Christ's disciples. 

The arms of the Christian in every moment of sufiering and 
of danger are those of prayer and praise. At midnight I will 
arise to give thanks unto Thee are the words of the Psalmist ; 
and confidence in all such prayers is given us in this miracle. 
He who at the voice of prayer and praise at midnight sent 
an earthquake in answer to the voice of His servants, how 
will He, who is the same yesterday and for ever, now refuse 
to listen to the voice and to hear the supplications of those 
who patiently endure calamities as the Apostles did ? 

(26) And suddenly there was a great earthquake y 
so that the fouiulations of the prison were shaken : 
and' immediately all the doors were opened^ and 
every one's bands were loosed. 

Note the emphatic way in which the completeness of this 
miracle is stated. The earthquake was suddenly, the very 
foundations of the prison were shaken by it: immediately its 
effects were felt in all the doors being opened, and in this, that 
every one's bands were loosed. The earthquake is frequently 
mentioned in Holy Scripture as a special token of the pre- 
sence of God. When the law was given from Mount Sinai, and 

Exod.xix.i8. the Lord descended, we read that the whole mount quaked 
greatly ; and the Psalmist tells us that He looketh on the earth 

Ps.civ.82. and it tremhleth ; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews we read 
that this trembling of the earth at the giving of the law was 
but an anticipation of that earthquake which shall be here- 
after. Whose voice then shook the earth : but now He hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the earth only^ 

Heb.xu.2«. but also licaveu. 



Heb. xiii. 8. 
Sylreira. 



Acts It. 81 ; 
▼. 19; ]dl. 
7,10. 



Eisner. 



^ ** The singing of the Apostles must 
be understood of the musical utterance 
of a psalm in prayer." — OUhaiiscn. 



' avK^xOriauv. — Ttxt.recept. rjvoix' 
Qt](Tav. — Tisch, 
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Every one*8 hands were loosed — not the chains of the Apostles 
only, but of all the prisoners, a declaration to them that the orotim. 
loosing of the fetters from the soul which the Apostles pro- 
claimed was a deliverance offered to all, and that the bene- 
fits of the Gospel were not for the Apostles only. Had the 
earthquake only been given it might have seemed done for 
the sake of the Apostles only, and might have strengthened 
their faith without influencing others, but the snapping 
asunder of the hands of all in the prison was a sign to all,^ cairin. 
and a proof that He who of old had loosed the foot of the 
three children when cast into the furnace of fire by Nebu- 
chadnezzar was present then, and able to loose the bonds 
of the soul as well as to work a deliverance from temporal syiveira. 
danger for all who trust in Him. 

There is indeed no dungeon so deep, no suffering howso- 
ever overwhelming, but God maybe present in the dungeon, Quemei. 
and may remove the sorrow. 

(27) And the keeper of the priso7i awaking out of 
his sleepj and seeing the prison doors ojyen^ he drew 
out his sword, and would have killed himself su])- 
posing that the prisoners had heenjled. 

Aa the keeper of prisoners was according to the law 
responsible for their safety, and bound to produce them, he 
knew that his life was forfeited if they escaped, and hence Hukett. 
his despair at seeing the pi-isan doors open. 

He would have Icilled himself. What remained of religion 
in those days had become but a religion of despair. Suicide 
was recommended both by the precepts and the examples 
of philosophers and statesmen.^ It was resorted to by the 
Romans in every moment of perplexity, and at this very 
place it was that Brutus and Cassius after their defeat slew Grotiui. 
themselves. 

It was to save men from the despair which was illustrated 
by this fact that Christianity, when all other means had failed, 
was given to the world. 



' " In hoc visibili signo edendo pri- 
nam Toluit Dominns serris suis consu- 
lere, ut clarius ag^aosccrent, exauditos 
faiise BOas prccos : aliorain tamcn re- 
tpecfeum quoque habuit. Potcrat sLno 
teme motu eximcro Paulum et Silam 
eoDipedibus et januas apcrire, Teruiu 
•oeessio ilia non paium ad confirma- 
tknieni eoram yaluit, quod Deus in 
•Oram gratiam aerem et terram concn- 
tent : dcinde oportnit custodcm carceria 



et alios sentirc Dei prcicntiara, no for- 
tuitum esse miraculum putarent." — 
Caivin. 

^ " Self-murder may almost be dig- 
nified with the name of a national 
usage." — J/mt'tf/e'* History of the 
Romans^ ch. viii. ** Le go lit du suicide 
est une des maladies Ics plus caracteriseca 
du monde Macedonique et Romain." — 
Havct Le Chriatianitme et Lee Oriff- 
iiieSf ii. 6. 
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Lake Hi. 10. 
Acts ii. 87 : 
ix.6. 



(28) But Paul cried with a loud voice ^ saying^ Do 
thyself no harm : for we are all here. (29) Then he 
called for a lights and sprang in, and came trem- 
bling, and fell down before Paul and Silas. (30) 
And brought them outj and saidj SirSy what must I 
do to be saved ? 



Bisootf. 



Beclen. 



Bengel. 



Stier. 



Hackett. 



Beelen. 



Chrysostom. 



Hackett. 
Stier. 



The inner prison was dark from its situation, and that the 
jailor might convince himself of the safety of the prisoners he 
bade the attendant bring, not a light, but lights ((l)QTa),^ so 
that all the servants and oflScers of the place were by this 
made witnesses of the miracle. Do thyself no harm, for we are 
all here. St. Paul in these words makes use of the motive 
which is nearest at hand, and which tended directly to allay 
the jailor's fears. It was no time to speak of the higher 
reasons against suicide, and in his humility he claims for 
himself no higher consideration than he gives to the hum- 
blest and most abandoned of the prisoners — we are all here. 

The jailor was already prepared to listen to the words of 
St. Paul. He knew the charge upon which they had been 
committed to his care. Whether he had heard them or not, 
they had proclaimed the message intrusted to them by the 
river side. The Pythoness had declared them to be the 
servants of the most High Ood. They had confessed Christ 
in the marhet-jjlace, and he had probably heard them singing 
jrraises to God, before ho had himself slept, and accepted 
the earthquake and the removal of the fetters as an attest- 
ation of the truth of their mission, and hence he asks them. 
Sirs, what must I do to he saved ? ^ He was indeed safe, for 
his prisoners were all there ; it is of something else that he 
was thinking — he was awed by the signs of Almighty 
power in the earthquake, and he sought something more 
than temporal safety. 

It is clear indeed, on a consideration of the circumstances, 
that it is of eternal salvation that the jailor asks. He was 
safe from condemnation on account of his prisoners ; besides, 
were this not the case, Paul and Silas could have given 
him no assistance had he been charged with allowing his 
prisoners to escape. In the sense in which he asks how 
he may obtain safety the Apostle answers him by saying. 
Believe an the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall he saved. 



* **Airt)9ac Si (Jidra — Plurcs lucer- 
nas. 4>u>ra ia plurali usurpant Ilel- 
lenistse ut Ps. cixxvi. 7. Ilinc dies 
^wrwv, qui et iyKaiPiutv.*' — Orotius. 



^ KvpCbii Domini. Dominos Tocare 
eos quos honorarcvclimus,reccptun] turn 
erat ct apud Gnecos et apud Romanos. 
Testis Martialis ct alii." — GroUus. 
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(31) And they said, Believe on ike Lord Jesus johniii.i«, 
Christy and thou shalt be saved, and thy house} 

The jailor did but speak of his own safety, the Apostles 
in their answer include his family, his house. Thus does 
God always give to those who seek more than^ they ask or Lange. 
desire. 

Believe, not on us, but on the Lord Jesus Christ whom wo 
preach, and who is thy Lord, wo but thy fellow-servants, corranus. 
Bdlieve in Jesus, in Him who is God and man. Believe what 
He teaches and do what He commands; this is to have faith 
in Him, to adorn our lives with His love, and to follow in uoeicn. 
all things His footsteps. Such faith as is demanded of the Dion. canh. 
believer includes both repentance and obedience, since it cook. 
unites us closely to Him who bestows both on us.* 

It is faith which conducts us to Christ, but the beginning Qucsnei. 
of faith itself must come from Him. 



(32) And they spake unto him the word of the ^''^^\^'^ 
Lord, and to all that xvere in his house. (33) And 
he took them the same hour of the niyht^ and washed 
their stripes; and teas baptized, he and all his, 
straightway. (34) And whe?i he had brouf/ht them 
into his Itouse^ he set meat before them, and rejoiced, 
believing in God with all his house. 

There is no delay on the part of the jailor, his earnestness 
is shown in these words, he took them the same hour of the 
night,* making thus the night itself to bo to himself a day of 
joy. He washed away the blood caused by their stripes, so Novarinus, 
severe had been the scourging which they had received ; uceitn. 
washing their wounds that they might wash away his sins 
by baptism. For this, indeed, had they been put in bonds, uede. 
that they might loose the bonds of the jailor and of their 
fellow-prisoners ; for this had they been bruised, that they cbrysottom. 
might heal the wounds of those who had beaten them.* 



* 01 ^1 tlirop, — Text, reeept. oi, U 
%\wav, — Tiaeh. ini rbv Kvptov 'lijdovv 
TLpurrbv. — Text, reeept. ini t6v ttvptov 
' lil9oov. — Tiseh. 

* ** CretU in Dominum Jetum — Dcum 
et hominem in quem creditur secundum 
quod Dens est. Propter quod dixit Apos- 
toiif, Creditif in Deum et in me credite 
[^Juan. xi?. 1]. Forrd in Jesum credere 



est charitate et opere fidem ornare." — 
Dion. Cartk. 

* " Statim ad salutera auimao mcntera 
flcctit : non expcctat diem advcnirc, 
nesciens quid superTentura dies pari- 
tura. Noctera in diem vcrtit, qui se 
convertit in noctem." — Novarinus. 

* "He washed them from their stiipcs, 
they mystically washed him from his 
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Luge. 



Hutcode 
8. Charo. 



Alford. 



Eatios. 



Sttlmeroa. 




And wlien lie had brouglit them up into his house. It 
would seem that the apartments of the jailor were on a 
higher level than the prison, great part of which no doubt 
was underground, but it is not necessary for us to under- 
stand that the prison was beneath the house, but that the 
house was raised above the line of the strong rooms set 
apart for the prisoners.* 

He rejoiced. This is the characteristic of baptism, that it 
illumines the soul and gives spiritual joy. The jailor rejoiced , 
helve inng in Ood. This is said of a converted heathen ; of a 
Jew it would rather have been said that he believed in 
Christ, the Messiah. The heathen had to be instructed in 
the existence of the one true God. With all his fiouse — there- 
fore infants, for all needed baptism, all needed spiritual 
enlightenment and deliverance, and to all was the message 
of salvation sent. 

If any ask why the Apostles should straightway have 
administered baptism, immediately after the jailor had sought 
it, the right answer seems to be, that with the evident tokens 
of the presence of God in the conduct of the jailor they 
recognized the guidance of the Saviour, and were assured of 
the faith of him who now sought baptism at their hands.^ 

(35) And when it ivas day, the magistrates sent 
the serjeantSy saying, Let those men go. (36) And 
the keeper of the prison told this saying to Paul^ 
The magistrates have sent to let you go : now there- 
fore depart, and go in peace. 

Let those men go. It would seem as though the magistrates 
had heard of what had taken place within the walls of the 
prison, and wished to drop the accusation and quietly to 



sins : iKiivovg fikv and rwv tr\f]y&v 
iXovdtVf ai/rbQ Sk and rutv afiapTiuv 
IXovOri. — Chrysostom. This passage, 
when compared with the text, ' with Mis 
stripes toe are healed * [Is. liii. 5], shows 
how near humanity may approach to 
the Divine example, and how far it must 
fall short. For the sufTerings of Paul 
and Silas occasioned the conversion of 
individuals; but Christ*s sufferings were 
the meritorious cause of universal re- 
demption. " — Humphry, 

^ ** 'Avayayuiv rt avToi>Q iiQ rov 
oiKov avTou. — Vulg. et Erasro. Qitum- 
que perduxisset eos do mum auam. Beza, 
et ipsis deductis. Syrus, Arab, et 
JEthiop. ascendere feeit eos in domum 



auam. Quo sensa kvuynv suraitnr Luc. 
iv. 5, Acts ix. 39, et alibi passim, re- 
spondct Hebraeorum M'?S[rt — ." [n^JJ^l 
Be Dieu. 

* *' Moras nescivit nectere ut convcr- 
tcrctur, qui nectere sciebat vinculis 
illorum corpora qui carceri adjicieban- 
tur. Statim couversus est hie custos, 
Apostolica3 vitiB sanctitate tractus potiiis 
qu^m miraculis. Gustos, vinculis dis- 
cipulorum Chris ti corpora ligavit : dis- 
cipuli, vita; puritate, custodis animam 
ligavcrunt : ligavit custodem suum 
Taulus, cCim eum h morte liberavit eo 
tempore quo alius mortem intulisset."— 
Novarinns, 
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evade the diiBSculty of action. They must indeed have 
known of the earthquake, even if they had not connected 
it with the supplications of the prisoners. The magistrates 
do not come themselves, they sent their attendant officers/ 
intending that Paul and Silas should be secretly dismissed, chryioitom. 
In that case they probably would have given out that in the 
confusion the prisoners had escaped. Their only anxiety 
now is, liei those men go, lest many should believe in the 
doctrines which they have taught. Noiv therefore depart, 
the jailor adds, and go in peace, by which he expresses his 
own joy of heart in executing the command of the magistrates, ouj. 

When it was day the magistrates sent. Thus does sorrow Gorranni. 
come by night, and joy and deliverance in the morning. 8«»imeron. 

(37) But Paul said tmto thein, The 1/ have beaten acuxxii.m. 
us openly uncondemnedy being Jiorna?is, and have cast 
us into prison ; and now do they thrust us out j>rivily? 
nay verily ; but let them come themselves and fetch us 
out, (38) And the Serjeants told these ivords tinto the 
magistrates : and they feared, when they heard that M*tt. riu. m. 
they were Romans. (39) And they came and be- 
sought thenij and brought them out, and desired them 
to depart out of the city. 

The offences committed by the magistrates are thus enu- 
merated by St. Paul : — 

(1) They had beaten the Apostles with rods, which was 
unlawful in the case of a Roman citizen.^ 

(2) They had done this opcnli/, so as to add insult to the 
pain of scourging. 

(3) They had done this without any trial, they had been Hackett. 
punished though uncondemned? 

There may have been many reasons and motives why St, 
Paul should demand that their innocency should be openly 



* *' rot)c paftSovxoi'ty the rod-bearers 
{lietore*)^ who waited upon Roman 
magistrates and executed their orders. 
In the colonics they carried staves, not 
f»*ce$, as at Rome. It deserves notice 
that Luke introduces this term just here. 
Though applied occasionally to Greek 
magistrates as bearing the staff of au- 
thority, it was properly in this age a 
Eoman designation, and is found here in 
the right place as denoting the attend- 
ants of Roman officers." — Hackett. 

* ** St. Paul speaks in 1 Thess. ii. 2 of 
the vppiaQivTiQ at Philippi. It was 
€/3pic to scourge a Roman citizen."— 



liawlinson's Bamp. Lect. 

3 The Roman law was express on 
this point, to which there are many 
references in the classical authors. Ci- 
cero says, ** Causa cognita possuntmulti 
absolvi, incognita nemo condemnari 
potest;" and Tacitus, **Inauditi atque 
indefensi tanquam innocentes perier- 
ant " {Uist. 1) ; and again, " Qiiamyia 
invisum et nocentem, more tamen au- 
diendura." Vide Cicero Orat. 10 in 
Verrem et Orat. 18 pro Rabirio. Sec 
other references in Grotius, Jrords- 
worth, and Humphry. 
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acknowledged, and that the magistrates should make public 
confession of their injustice^ and these may be some of the 
reasons : — 

(1) But for this it would have been in the power of the 
magistrates to declare that the jailor had allowed them to 
escape, and they might have exacted the penalty for this 

chrysMtom. offcuce agaiust the law by putting him to death. 

(2) It behoved, it was right, that the authorities who had 
thus flagrantly broken the law should make confession of 
their fault, so that they should not venture again upon the 
like injustice. 

(3) That the faith of the newly-converted disciples at 
Philippi and throughout Macedonia might be strengthened 
by the public acknowledgment of the innocency of the 

Stier. Apostles.* 

(4) That the innocency of the Apostles as to the sedition 
of which they were accused might be acknowledged by the 
authorities, so that the labours of Christian teachers in 
Macedonia and elsewhere might not be afterwards hindered 
by any similar accusation. 

Some have charged St. Paul with vindictiveness, and with 
a desire to triumph over the magistrates in making this 
demand. Bat when we consider the probable or possible 
reasons for exacting an open confession of their innocency, 
this accusation will be found to have little weight. Had 
the Apostle been moved by a vindictive spirit we should 
have heard of his prosecuting this charge of openly beating 
Roman citizens without trial. That he did not do so, but 
was content with their acknowledgment of their wrong, is a 
sufficient vindication of St. Paul from this accusation.* 
Five times had St. Paul submitted to be scourged by the 

icor. xi.14. Jews, without pleading his Roman citizenship, and thus 
saving himself from this punishment. So careful was he 

▲cu xxTiu. not to accuse his brethren of his own nation to their masters, 
and so ready as a Jew was he to submit to the law, however 

Humphry, harshly or unjustly executed.' 



* " S. Paul Toulait aatoriser la doc- 
trine qu'il avait prcch6e, par la declar- 
ation que lea magistrate feraient de son 
innocence." — Amelot. 

* ''The prsetors felt thenisol?es at the 
mercy of their former victims. They 
were liable to an action for damages, 
or might be criminally indicted, and if 
couTicted would become infamous and 
incapable of again serving in the magis- 
tracy." — Lewin, vol. i. p. 221. 

' *' At Philippi the execution was so 



hasty, that he had not time to say any- 
thing that might make for his defence ; 
and the noise and confusion was so 
great that had he cried out with never 
so loud a voice that he was a Koman, 
he might reasonably believe that he 
should not be regarded. Seeing also 
the fury of the multitude, for immedi- 
ately upon the accusation it is said the 
multitude rote up together against them^ 
it is not improbable he might think it 
most advisable to submit to the sentence 
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(40) And they went out o/the prison^ and entered 
into the house of Lydia : and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed. 

They went out. At this point the direct narrative of St. 
Lake ceases for a time. It would seem that he remained 
behind at Philippi, probably to confirm the faith of the wordiworth. 
newly-converted disciples, and to direct for a time the RoMnmaiicr. 
affairs of the Church there. ^ 

And when they had seen the brethren, they comforted them. 
Though comfort may be included in the idea of the word, yet 
it should rather be exhorted, taught, and encouraged them.* Hackett. 
The word TtapaK&K^crav , and its context, implies that they did 
both. They comforted them by the relation of what God had 
done for them, and they exliorted them, which is the other 
meaning of the word, to cleave to the Lord, and to continue aui. 
in the faith which they had professed. 

pronounced, however unjust, in order have been left in charge of the Church 

to quiet the people and prevent a greater at Philippi.'*— X^inw, JUnan. 

eviL For he was in danger of being > " Diacaraus In Paulo, eadcm alacri- 

forced out of the hands of the magis- tate et contentione priedicarc paucis ac 

tratcB and torn in pieces. But what- multis, pauperibus ac nobilibus, fcemi- 

cver were the true reasons which pre- nis et pueris ac viris. Idem dico do 

Tailed with St Paul not to declare doctrina, audiendis confessionibus, ca- 

himself a Eoman, or whatever it was techesi et quavis ali^ occupatione ac 

that prevented the effect which such a labore : Esto enim initio parvus sit 

declaration, if made, ought to have had, fructus, Deus tamen suo tempore iudo 

the overruling hand of Providence was majorera elicict : ad magna non scandi- 

here plainly visible ; for the conversion tur nisi per parva : Ab iis ergo inchoan- 

of the jailor and his household was dum tendenti ad magna." — Corn, d 

occasioned by the execution of this Lapide. 

husty and unjust sentence." — Biscoe, •* Let God have his owti service with 

' •* St Luke again resumes the first reverence, and He will quickly send in 

person in connection with St. Paul on more to help to perform it.'*— Zand to 

the return of the Apostle to Macedonia Strafford (Straff. Correspond., vol. i. 

almost five years siter. He seems to p. 254). 
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Note A. — Saint Paxil's Second Journey. 



The second missionary journey of 
St. Paul occupied nearly five years, 
from A.D. 60 to 66. Daring this time, 
setting out fr«m Antioch on the north- 
em confines of Syria, he traversed 
Asia Minor from south-east to north- 
west, and passed through the provinces 
of Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pisidia, Phrygia, 
and Mysia to Troas, from whence he 
crossed to Macedonia, visited Attica 
and the Peloponnesus, and having 
resided for a year and a half at Corinth, 
the political capital of Greece, returned 
by way of Ephesus and Csesarea to 
Antioch. In the earlier part of his 
journey he visited and ** confirmed" 
the churches planted by him in his 
former journey, or during his stay at 
Tarsus and Antioch, and his route 
seems to have been taken along the 
same road which he had twice before 
traversed, the old commercial route on 
which the chief cities were situate. 
The letter of the Council which he 
bore was addressed to the Gentile 
converts of Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia, and with Silas he must have 
remained for a while at Derbe, and 
Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch in 
Pisidia, in order to make known to 
these churches the decree of the 
Apostles. At Lystra he was joined by 
his young disciple Timothy, who for the 
rest of St. Paul's missionary life was 
closely connected with him as minister, 
amanuensis, and finally as the bishop 
over the Church which the ApoBtle 
had gathered at Ephesus. Whilst at 
Galatia his work, if not hindered, was 
accompanied *'by bodily sickness" 
(^i' iLoBiviiav ttiq crapcoc. Gal. iv. 13), 
and as immediately after St. Luke 
informs us of his own presence with 
St. Paul by the use of the personal 
pronoun **we," it seems probable that 
"the beloved physician" joined the 
Apostle at this time on account of such 
sickness. 

"With the exception of a small part 
of the old country of Pontus, which 
was still known by that name, and 
was under the rule of its own prince. 



Polemo the Second, the husband of 
Bemice, the grand-daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, and sister of Agrippa the 
Second (Acts xxv. 23), all these dis- 
tricts of Asia were parts of the Koman 
Empire, though peopled by races difl^er- 
ing in origin and in the degree of their 
civilization as well as in their langunge. 
In Galatia the manners and mental 
characteristics of the original settlers 
from Gaul yet lingered. They received 
the Apostle with fervour, embraced 
Christianity without delay, and soon 
corrupted it by mixing with it elements 
from Judaism and the oriental philo- 
sophy. It was the Apostle's natural 
wish on quitting Galatia to carry the 
message intrusted to him into the pro- 
vince of Asia, the most populous and 
important of all the districts comprised 
in the present territory of Asia Minor* 
Besides the metropolitan city of £phesu.<:, 
to which St. Paul was strongly attracted, 
this province contained the rich and 
flourishing cities of Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Colosse, 
Laodicea, Magnesia^ Hierapolis, Tralks, 
and Miletus, all of which assumed an 
importance in after time from their 
connection with the Christian Church. 
The wish of St. Paul, however, was 
not granted at this time, and he and 
Silas "were forbidden to preach the 
word ia Asia," for what reasons St. 
Luke does not infoiin us. Turning 
then to the north "ihey assayed to go" 
into Bithynia, possibly with an inten- 
tion of passing thence to Thrace and By- 
zantium. Again, however, ''the Spirit 
suff'ered them not," and after going 
through the province of Mysia St. Paul, 
in obedience to a vision which appeared 
to him at Troas, a city near the site of 
Troy, accompanied by Silas and Luke, 
sailed from that city, and passing by 
Samothrace, landed at Neapolis and 
went on to Philippi, a Roman colony 
in Macedonia, situated on the great 
Egnatian road running from Dyrrha- 
chium on the Adriatic to Cypselus in 
Thrace. "When he departed from this 
city, leaving Luke behind to watch 
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OTcr the converts in Philippi, Paul and 
Silas journeyed to Thessalonica, a rich 
and populous city with a large number 
of Jewish inhabitants. Here, on three 
successive Sabbaths, he proclaimed 
Jesus in the synagogue, and when 
interrupted in this by tumultuous 
violence on the part of some of the 
Jews he departed from thence to Bera^a. 
The same opposition and violence on 
the part of the Jews settled at the city 
was manifested here as at Thessalonica, 
so that leaviug Silas and Timothy for a 
short time with the converts at Berjea, 
the brethren conducted Paul, ag-aiust 
whom the animosity of the Jews was 
chiefly directed, to the sea-coast, from 
whence he took ship for Attica. After a 
short stay at Athens, when on Areo- 
pagus he made the speech preserved in 
the seventeenth chapter of this book, 
he left for Corinth, the political and 
commercial capital of Greece. Under 
the wasting despotism of Imperial 
Eone the historic cities of Argos, 



Thebes, Olynipia, and Sparta had sunk 
to the rank of small villages. Only 
Athens and Corinth still survived ; the 
first had indeed been shorn of its 
ancient dignity, and the latter after 
almost total destruction had been re- 
constituted and peopled by a degenerate 
race of slaves. II ere the Apostle was 
joined by Silas and Timothy, and re- 
mained for a yenr and a half, when 
he sailed for Syrin, touching at Ephcsus 
on his way, but not remaining at that 
city, as he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in order to be present at 
"the feast." From Ephesus he went 
by sea to Cocsarea, and having accom- 
plished the object of his going to Jeru- 
salem, left that city and returned to 
Autioch, from whence he had set out 
nearly five years before on this his 
second missionary tour. Here he re- 
mained " some time," and from thence 
again set out on a visit "to the Churches 
of Galatia and Phrygia in order," which 
was his third missionary journey. 



Note B. — PROSEUCHfi. 



The names Proseuche and avvayiuyi^ 
were, it would seem, sometimes con- 
founded ; though at other times the dis- 
tinction between them is observed. 
This distinction consists in the first word 
being used of the pUxcf of assembly — 
the n^tn p**? — the house of prayer^ and 
the latter of the assemblt/ itself {Corp. 
IntoT. Grac, vol. ii. p. 1005). But 
however frequently these names were 
interchanged, they seem on the whole 
to have been used to designate different 
building, the first a temporary and ten- 
tative place of worship, the second a 
regular and acknowledged edifice, much 
as among ourselves a mission chapel is 
distinguished from a parish church. 
Josephus, however, in his Life (§ 54) 
uses Froseucki of a large edifice in the 
Jewish city of Tiberias, and here, 
though this is not certain, it yet seems 
most likely that he employs the 
word for a synagogue. Probably the 
first name was applied contemptuously 
to what was in reality a synagogue. 
Wheresoever, from the paucity of their 



numbers, the Jews were not able to 
establish a synagogue, which required 
a certain number of men competent to 
bear the offices necessary to constitute 
a synagogue, there near a stream, as 
seems to have been the almost invariable 
practice in heathen countries, a Proseu- 
che was established — a humble dwell- 
ing, partly covered, in part open to the 
sky, which in after times might give 
place to a grander edifice, and was not 
exclusively devoted to public worship as 
the synagogue was. Thus at Thessalo- 
nica and Antioch and elsewhere we find 
synagogues mentioned : at Philippi, 
where there is no appearance of any 
Jewish colony — though such existed 
probably at Neapolis, the commercial 
port of Philippi —there only a place for 
prayer, oIkoq 7rpo<r£t;x^C» ^^ ivo/ii^cro 
trpoffivxTi ilvaif is spoken of (comp. 
Acts xvi. 13; xvii. 1). Some writei-s, 
however, think these words are, if not 
strictly synon}'mous, yet used convor- 
tibly and of the same building. See 
Note A at end of chapter thirteen, and 
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QodwyrCi 3foie8 and Aaron^ Book ii. 
ch. 2. Carpzoviua Apparatus^ Hist. 
Crit, Jahn*9 Areh<tolog, Bib,, § 344. 



Itelandi Antiq. Sac. Vet. Jlebraorum, 
Pars I. cap. 10. Ilornheeck in MiseelL, 
lib. 1, p. 288. £wald Geseh, Isr. 



Note C. — Lydia op Thtatira. 



** vop^vpowioXigt purpurarum, ves* 
tium purpurea colore tinctarum vcndi' 
triz, Suidas : ^rop^upon-wXic' i) rd 
irop<pvpa iru\ov(ra, A Lydis ars pur- 
pursB tingendto inprimis tractari con- 
Buevit, Val. Flac. i?. 368." — Kuinoel. 
Conf. Plin. Hist Nat. vii. 67 ; Maxim. 
Tyr. xl. 2; Ael. Hist. Anim, iv. 45; 
Claud, in Rap. Pros. i. 27. 

" Niveos infecit purpura Tultug, 
Yer liquidas ^succcnsa genas, castaeque 

pudoris 
Illuxere faces; non sic decus ardot 

ebumum 
Lydia Sidonio quod faemioa tinxerit 

ostro.*' 

Strabo xiii. 4, § 14. Ovid Met. yi. 11. 
"Artem purpuraB tingendaa speciatim 
etiam a Thyatirensibus exercitam fuisse, 
docet ioscriptio, Thyatiris inventa/apud 
Sponium in Miscell. Erud. Antiq. § 3, 
n. 93.'* — Kuinoel. " Les juifs parais- 
sent avoir 6te particulidrement adonn^s 
licette industrie ( Wagener dans la Revue 
rf* instr. pub. en Belgique, 1868)'. — Bc' 
nan^ Saint Paul. 

•* The art of dying ivory with purple 
had been practised in Lydia from the 
Homeric age. Iliad, iv. 141 — 

" As when some Maeonian or Carian 
paintress, 
Stains with purple an ivory boss for the 
bit of a war-horse." — Herschel, 

"An inscription has been found at 
Thyatira (on the confines of Lydia and 
Phrygia, see Rev. i. 11) purporting to 
haye been erected by the dyers (oi /3a- 
0«Tc) of that place." — Humphry, Seo 



this inscription in Sir Geo. WJieln's 
Travels, p. 233. " As purple in ancient 
times was of a very costly description, 
and the manufacture of it would require 
considerable capital, Lydia must have 
been a lady of some wealth and influ- 
ence ; and certainly, as it would seem, 
she had the means of exercising a noble 
hospitality." — Lewin, 

Whether Lydia was a Jewess or a 
Gentile is not apparent from her name* 
Horace (Carm. 1, lib. i., ode viii., xiii., 
XXV. ; lib. iii., od. ix.) mentions one of 
this name. In Jewish writings we 
read of R. Simeon ben Lydia {Jt^ehatin, 
fol. 105, 1). It is most likely, how- 
ever, that she was a Gentile by birth. 
This Lydia was a seller ofpitrphy either, 
that is, the purple dye, or silks dyed pur- 
ple, which were much worn in Eastern 
countries. This dye is called (1 Mace, 
iv. 23) "purple of the sea." It was 
taken from a turbinated shell-fish (Heb. 
I'.tVn ehalson), and was much sought 
after. It is mentioned by some Jewish 
writers as making a part of '* the fruits 
of the land" which JacoVs sons car- 
ried down with them into Egypt as a 
present to Joseph {Jiereshit Jtabba.^ 
sec. 91, fol. 79, 4. Mattanot Cehunaki 
in ibid). When in Dent, xxxiii. 19 
it is said of Zabulon they shall suck of 
the abundance of the seas, the Targura 
of Jonathan or of Palestine paraphrases 
thus : " they dwell by the side of the 
great sea, they are nourished with its 
dainties; and they take the shell-fish 
and dye with its blood in purple the 
threads of their vestments." — Oill. 
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EMPEROR OF ROME, 
PROCURATOR OF JUD^A, 
HIGH PRIEST, 



CLAUPIUS. 
CLAUDIUS FELIX. 
ISMAEL SON OF PILAJJI. 



(1) Now tvhen they had passed through Amphi- 
polls and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica^ 
where ivas a synagogue of the Jews : ^ 



Thi3 chapter naturally divides itself into three portions. 
Thus we have : — 

(1) An account of the coramgof St. Paul to Thessalonica, 
and of his preaching there, and of the persecutions which 
arose in consequence. 

(2) Of the retirement of Paul and Silas to Beroca, of St. 
PauFs preaching there, and of the nobler disposition of the 
people there compared with those of Thessalonica. 

(8) His journey to Athens, and his declaration of the truth 
before the Court of Areopagus. 

They lead passed through. It is no longer vje as in previous 
chapters. St. Luke having remained behind at Philippi, the 
companions of St. Paul were Silas and Timothy. They had wwiby. 
passed through Amphijpolis and Apollonia, small cities, and 



Hatro de 
B. Charo. 



' See note A at the end of this chap- 
ter. 

^ iltrwayfayii, — Text.reeept. avva^ 
yiaji/i,~^Tiseh.y\ii\i\% last edition ; in this 
agreeing with Lachmann and Borne- 
wunm, and hesitatingly, though differing 
from his own conclusion in a former cdi- 
tion,he says," Zwayiuy^ cum k A B D. 
13. 40. 61. 180. 12. lect. cat. sah. cop. 
arm. Tt ri ovvayiayri cum E II L P 
al pier arm"** Chr. Theophyl.* et* 
[.3Ec]." " Orieabaeh inserts 17, noting its 
omission in A B D. 40. Alford says 



" the Article is in all prohability gen- 
uine." Wordsicorth says, " Bloomjtcld^ 
Alford^ and IHachendorf in his last edi- 
tion [i. e., the last then published, 1862] 
retain the article, and it seems rightly." 
So IJacketty ratritius, Beelen^ and 
others. "Whilst the MS. authorities 
are fairly balanced, the fact that its 
omission by mistake is easier to be 
accounted for than its insertion inclines 
me to accept the reading of the Text, 
reccptus instead of that of the last 
edition of Tbchendorf. 
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Clirysostoro. 
AcU xxvi. 20. 



Acta xtL is. 



RoveiimQller. 
Urotius. 



Bonircl. 

Sliarpe. 



Acts ix. 15. 

AcU ix. 20. 
Arts xiii. 5, 

]4, it. 
Acts xiT. 1. 
Verse* 10, 17. 
Acta xvtii. 4, 

10 i xix. 8. 



AcU xxil. 15. 
AcU xxvi. 20. 

Acts xxvi. 17. 
Whitby. 



they pressed on, as they usually did, to preach the gospel in 
the large cities of the Empire, amid the more abundant 
population, declaring that which loas not done in a comier 
to those who were able to investigate the truth of what they 
made known.^ And this Paul did, as his manner was, in the 
synagogue where th© Jews and the devout Greeks came to- 
gether to worship. 

At Philippi there appears to have been no synagogue, but 
only a proseuchS, or place where 'prayer was wont to he made. 
At Amphipolis and Apollonia, again, there were probably 
no synagogues, since but few Jews were resident in those 
small cities. At Thessalonica, however, where the Jews 
had settled in greater numbers, there was, not a synagogue 
merely, but, the synagogue (77 (rvvayoayr)) to which the Jews 
of that city and the neighbouring places resorted. 

Though St. Paul embraced the heathen in his mission, and 
preached to them equally with the Jews, yet he did so with- 
out neglect of the Jews and without any diminution of his 
love for them. Immediately after his conversion he, who 
had been chosen , . to hear the name of Christ both hefore the 
Gentiles . . and the children of Israel, 'preached Christ in the 
synagogue where both resorted. This he did at Damascus 
and at Salamis, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, here at 
Thessalonica, again at Beraea and at Athens, at Corinth and 
at Ephesus. We think of St. Paul as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and so indeed he was, but not to the exclusion of 
the children of Israel, who by his teaching and on their con- 
version became the first ministers of the gospel to the 
heathen, the first bishops and priests of the Church. To 
him it was declared, thou shalt he the witness of Christ to all 
men. He was bidden to go forth througliout all the coaMs 
of Jud(Ea, and then to tits Gentiles, and the promise had been 
made that God would deliver him both from the people of 
Israel and the Gentiles unto whom he was sent. 



' St.Taul with his companions were 
now travelling to Thessalonica, about a 
hundred miles south-west of Philippi, 
and were journeying thither "on the 
great military road which led from 
Byzantium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, 
opposite to Brundusium in Italy. It 
was the Macedonian extension of the 
Appian Way. They could accomplish 
the journey in three or four days. On 
leaving Philippi they came first to 
Amphipolis^ which was south-west 
distant about thirty miles. Apollonia^ 
their next station, was about the same 



distance south-west from Amphipolis. 
Thessalonica was about twenty-eight 
miles nearly west of Apollonia. Luke's 
record almost reminds us of a leaf from 
a traveller's note-book. He mentions 
the places in their exact order. We 
turn to the Itinerarium Antonini Au- 
gusti (ed. Parth. et Pind., p. 167), and 
read: From Philippi to Amphipolis, 
thirty-two miles ; from Amphipolis to 
Apollonia thirty-two miles ; from 
Apollonia to Thcs.«alonica thirty-six 
miles." — Uackctt. 
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18; xviii.i 
28 ; xix. 8. 
Gal. iU. 1. 



(2) And PauL as his manner was, went in unto Lukew.iei 
themy and three sabbath days reasoned^ with tliem Ac^uii.w; 
out of the scriptures, (3) Opening and alleging, that xJ^'ij^^i. 
Christ must needs have suffered^ and risen again 
from the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach 
unto you, is Christ. 

As his manner was. That is, first to turn to the Jews 
and deliver to them his message, and then to the Gentiles, 
preaching to the Gentiles through the Jews who dwelt among 
them. No insults, no injuries daunted him, nor hindered chrysottom. 
him from fulfilling this his mission, and from exhibiting 
to his countiymen that love which he bore them in hia com. a Lap. 
heart.* 

The order of his preaching was this : — 

(1) That a Messiah had been promised as one who should 
come into the world. 

(2) That Messiah was to suffer and die for the sins of Hia 
people, and then to rise in triumph from the dead. 

(3) That Jesus who had been born at Bethlehem, and had 
suffered at Jerusalem, and had risen on the third day from saimoron. 
the grave, was the promised Messiah. 

So little were the first preachers of Christianity ashamed 
of their subjection to one who had been crucified, that they 
everywhere preach of the Cross of Christ, though this was 
an offence to the Jews and Gentiles. He imist needs have chrywMtom. 
suffered, that is, it was needful for the fulfilment of Holy 
Scripture that Christ should ^ffer. 

Fop three sabbath days he reasoned with them? It would 
seem that the synagogues were only frequented on these 
days, and that on other days the teaching of the Apostles 
was from house to house. Opening, that is, not only the wiiitbj. 
Scriptures, by unfolding and explaining them, but also 
speaking great and important truths : for opening his mouth 
ia a form of speech used when truths of great importance are 
declared.^ And this he did in the synagogue for three sab- LoriniM. 



* ^ifXfycro ahroTc. — Text, recept, 
iitki^aro abroiQ* — Tiseh, 

* *' Maneris nostri functio debet esse 
DMtra coosuetudo, neque unquam neg- 
ligenda occasio amplificandi Eegni 
Christi, exaodificandsque Ecclesia 
otiam apud eoa, qui nos fortasse injurio- 
tioB tractarunt, at facit hie Apost. qai 
Jadsis gratiam commanicari velit per 
▼erbi pnedicationem." — Malcolm. 

* " SuXiyiTo abrolg. Discussion in 
the waj of dialogue waa allowed in 

ACTS. VOL. II. 



the synagogues of the Jews, as appears 
from John vi. 25, 69 ; Matt. xii. 9 ; 
Luke iv. 16. See Meyer Apost., 
307.** — Lewin, 

* " Dicitur quis iiperire os quando 
inclusam animo suo proniit scientiara : 
aperire parabolam, quando involutam 
in ea sententiam explicat: aperire 
alicui sensum, cdm vel interims in in- 
tellectu ejus aliquid operatur, quod pro- 
pria solus Deus, Angeii tanttim per 
phantasraata faciunt, vel ezterifia di« 

I 
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bath days, until the opposition of the Jews and the tumult 
compelled him to desist. It does not follow, indeed it is in 
the highest degree improbable, that his ministry in this city 
only lasted three weeks. All that is said is that his public 

{)reaching to the Jews in the synagogue was only permitted 
or those three sabbath days. As, however, the Church at 
Baamgarten. Thcssalouica scoms to havo been composed chiefly of Gen- 
^ , ^ tiles, men who had turned to God from idols to serve the 
Lewin. * ' ' living and true Ood, his ministry probably lasted a consider- 
able time in this place. 



Acts XT. 22, 
27. 32, 40 ; 
• zxviii. 24. 



Hugo de 
B. Cliaro. 



Calvin. 



Coolc 



Rawlfnoon. 
Barnp. 
Loct. 



(4) And some of them believedy and consorted 
with Paul and Silas ; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude^ and of the chief women not a few. 

Some of the Jews believed, but of the devout Greeks, the 
proselytes of the gate, a great multitude consorted with Paul 
and Silas, so much the more ready were these to embrace 
the faith in Christ. And of the chief women, who, however 
ready to accept the truth, had more to overcome, more to 
lose before receiving a despised creed. Of these not a few 
were already converts to Judaism.^ As in the whole of 
Ood's dealings with man, He sends the same teaching and 
makes the same offers, and is ready to accept all penitents. 
It is man's self-will which places a bar to this invitation, and 
causes all the difference between the saint and the sinner. 

Amid the great profligacy which reigned around, and was 
especially evident in a thriving and commercial city, and 
among women, there would be a natural attraction to women 
of character, tlie chief women, in the austere teaching of a 
creed which lifted up a higher standard of life and morals; 
and this attraction would overcome the dread of persecution 
and suffering which awaited those who professed their belief 
in the Crucified One. 

St. Paul in his First Epistle to this Church seems to refer 
to the great multitude of believers who came out of the bosom 
of heathenism and comprised so large a part of the Church at 
Thessalonica when he reminds them that our Qospel came 



sert^ et enucleatd obscura eToluit. La- 
tind ac elcganter usurpatur aperiendi 
Ysrbum in ista significatione, rb avoi- 
yttv tantCim cum aliquo addito. Est 
autcm 08 aperire, loqui de rebus gravis- 
simis et magna libertate et longiore 
tempore et praemeditatione. Contrario 
sensu dicitur de illo, qui non audet 
loquiy ncc os aperire audere. Isa. z. 



14.'* — LorinuB, 

" Femtnet de qualiU — La grice nt 
pr^fere pas les personnes de quality, 
mais elle ne les rejette pas aussi. £lle 
se fait honneur, non de leurs richesses, 
mais du mepris qu'elle en inspire et de 
la victoire qu'elle remporte sor leur 
orgueil," — Q«<^*w/. 
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not unto you in word onli/, but in power {iv bwifx^i). And ye \ Thew. i. 6, 
hecama followers of us and of the Lord} *• 

(3) But the Jews which believed not^ moved with 
envy^ took unto them certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, and gathered a company , and set all the 
city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason^ 
and sought to bring them out to the people? 

Whilst sonie believed we yet read of those which believed 
not. Thus early were the words of our Lord fulfilled, One **JJ'/.**^' 
shill be taken, and the other left; all were invited, yet some Feru». * 
only accepted the truth, whilst others rejected it. 

The unbelieving Jews were moved with envy at the calling 
in of the Gentiles to the fold of God. This was ever a 
stambling-block to the Jews, and to this St. Paul refers cook. 
when in writing to the Thessalonians he says, Ye, brethren^ 
became followers of the Churches of God which in Jadea are 
in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like things of your 
own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews: who both killed 
ike Lord Jesus and their own j^rupJiA^ts, and luivo i^ersecuted 
«« . .forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they might be 
saved. 

These Jews took unto themselves certain lewd feUmvs of the 
ha^er sort, or, as it is literally, idlers in the market-place {t(ov 
hyopaUav ivhpas nvas TTovrjpovs), frequenters of the forum, 
those who subsisted partly on the food distributed by the 
aathorities, and partly on the contiibutions of those who cook, 
made pnblic sacrifices to the gods.* 

It has been supposed that this Jason, who by the abrupt 
way in which he is introduced would seem to have been 
well known to the Christian Church, was a relation of St. 
Paul and a Christian, and that he went with the Apostle, or 
followed him to Corinth, and is the person referred to by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, which was written from ^^T^^"* 



1 Thenii. ii. 
14—16. 



. ^ ** Aecordingly in tbe two Epistles 
to the Thettalunians we find no quota- 
tion ot the Old Testament, except per- 
haps one solitary instance, tIz. 1 Thess. 
if. 9." — Lewiu. 

> Tuek. omits ol dwtiOovvTtg with 
A B II and many cursiyes and rer- 
sions. It is also rejected by Alford and 
WonUworth as it was by Grieibueh, It 
seems to hare been inserted by way of 
tiplanation. 
• > «i( rhv ^9/iov-*'' allows that they 



expected the trial to take place be« 
fore an orderly assembly." — Haekett, 
« Thessalonica was a free city, and 
here we find an assembly of the people 
(Lemas) and supreme magistrates."-— 
Conyheare and Hotcson. 

* " Eieh. Simon in Notis ad Ten. Gall, 
de hominibus otiotis expUcat, quos let 
hateura depavd appellat. Germani dice- 
rent Pflastertreter. Alii per homines 
vileSf triviaUty nequam, interpretantur, 
meo quidem judicio rectiusJ'— Wolfiut, 
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1 Mace. Yiu.. Corinth. The name Jason, however, is too common an one, 

• 17 ' ' • . 

siuocu.ts. both among the Jews and also the Gentiles, to warrant our 
inferring that the Jason of Corinth is certainly the same as 
the Jason of Thessalonica, though there are probabilities 
that they were the same. 

The persecution which now broke out is attributed by the 
writer to envy at the religious privileges held out to the 
Gentiles. They are oftentimes the foremost in the persecu- 
tion of gospel truth who claim to do so on religious motives 

Penw. and convictions. 

Aeuxn.fo. (6) And when they found them not, they drew 
Jason and certain brethren unto the idlers of the 
city, crying, These that have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also ; (7) Whom Jason 
hath received: and these all do contrary to the 

LakexxiiLt. decrees of Ccesar, saying that there is another king, 

Jolm xlx. 12. f 

1 Pet. u. i». one Jesus. 



1 Ttaws. 11. 
IS. 

t ThMS. i. B. 



St. Paul seems at Thessalonica to have dwelt much — 
whether more than usual, however, we cannot say — ^upon the 
kingly character and rule of Christ. Thus in his Epistles he 
reminds the members of the Church in this place that God 
Jiad called them unto His kingdom, and prays that they may 
be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which also he 
tells them they suffer. This is the accusation made by the 
Jews, not that he taught a new religion, but that he was 
attempting to set up anotlier King, and so was no friend of 
Cgesar.2 



* iiri Toiq iroXirdpx^C — This is the 
only place in Holy Scripture where 
this most unusual word occurs. When 
Wolf published his Cura phihlogiea 
(1741) he notes '* Hi supra Tocantur, 
apxovrcc, xvi. 19/' as though this were 
an accidental variation of the latter 
form (RosenmulUr)y and the German 
critics of the last century pass over the 
word, unable to understaiid it ; and 
Lorinus remarks, "Nescio an apud 
alium auctorem reperiatur.'* Becent re- 
search has, however, shown, that in this 
we have one of the many instances of 
the minute and accurate knowledge 
which St. Luke had of the cities and 
countries in which St. Paul laboured. 
The word occurs on an inscription still 
xemaining at Thessalonica {JBpeekh, 



1967. Cousin^iy Voyage en Mae^eL^ p. 
27), in which out of the seven poll* 
tarchs five have names mentioned in 
the New Testament, i. e. Sosipater, 
Lucius the son of Secundus, Publius^ 
Demetrius, and Gains. Secundus, as we 
learn from the Acts, was a Thessalonian, 
and Sosipater was a Berean (Acts xz. 4). 
Add to tills, two of those mentioned in 
the same inscription are called by two 
names, as ZwiXoc ^ cat Mcwo'coc and 
TavpoQ Kai 'P^yXoc, corresponding to 
the expression of Luke, SaDXoc 6 tai 
IlaDXoc (Actsxiii. 9)." — Ijeunn,Sttmm 

phry. 

3 '^ It is worth our while to notioo 
how accurately St. Luke writes con* 
ceming the political characteristics of 
the cities and provinces which ho men- 
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It is no longer the old accusation which was made before 
Pilate. Christ is not preached as the King of the Jews 
only, but as the King of the whole world, to whom every orouoi. 
knea shall bow ; not as the Lord of Judasa, and of the family 
of Abraham, but of all mankind, of the whole world. In Roitnmaiitr, 
this accusation of the Jews, about which they knew the 
people of a free city would be especially sensitive, we may 
see how much in their unscrupulous spirit the accusers were 
perverting the teaching of St. Paul, and showing their own 
blindness. Paul had preached to them of one who was cru- 
cified, and had ascended into heaven, and claimed their 
obedience. But if they alleged that the power of the Em- 
peror was aimed at in proclaiming the Eangship of Christ, 
they must acknowledge that He who had died on the cross 
was alive and ruled in the world, which would be an ac- 
knowledgment of the superhuman character of Christ Jesus, com. 4 Lap. 

But they accuse the Apostles not only of proclaiming 
aTio^AerJfm^, they declare that they have, or are turning ih^ 
world upside down. Christianity does this : — 

(1) By the internal revolution of the will and affections of 
men, turning them from the false gods of the heathen and 
from the sinful lusts which heathenism tolerated and oven 
sanctified, and teaching them and enabling them to conforia 
their lives to the will of God. 

(2) By the outward revolution effected by means of the 
transformation of the world from polytheism and the wor- 
ship of dead idols to the service of the one living and true Lang«. 
God. 

(8) And they troubled the people and the rulers 
of the citi/j when they heard these things. (9) And 

tioDS. He takes notice in the most is no mention of the rights and privileges 

artlen and incidental manner of minute of Roman citizenship (comp. xvi. 21) ; 

details, which a fraudulent composer hut we have the spectacle of a mixed 

would judiciously avoid, and which in mob of Greeks and Jews who are anxious 

the* mjthical result of mere oral tra- to show themselves Cfcsar's friends. No 

dition would surely he loose and inex- Uctors (xvi. 36, 38), with rods, but a 

act. Cyprus is a ' proconsular pro- demaa or free assembly of the people. 

'vinee/ Pbilippi is a * colony.' The Nothing is said of religious ceremonies 

magistratcfl of Thessalonica have an (xvi. 21), which the citizens, * being 

uoosoal title, unmentioncd in ancient Komans,' may not lawfully adopt ; all 

literature, but it appears from a menu- the anxiety, both of people and magis- 

Bent perfectly correct. And the whole trates, is turned to the one fact of 

•spect of what happened at Thessalo- showing their loyalty to the Emperor 

nica, as compared with the events at (xvii. 7). And these magistrates by 

Philippic 18 in perfect harmony with whom the question is decided are not 

the ascertained dilTeronce in the poli- Boman prtdton^ but Greek politareht,** 

iieal oondition of the two placee. There '^Oim^bear$ and Sowton. 
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when they had taken security of Jason^ and of the 
other ^ they let them go} 

The unbelieving Jews, working upon the dread of Imperial 
jealousy at the assumption of the kingly title, made this the 
charge before the magistrates, and urged the condemnation 
of the Apostles in the same way that the Jewish multitudes 
at Jerusalem forced on the condemnation of Christ by 
Pilate — Whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
John xiz. IS. Ccesar, 

The magistrates of Thessalonica, however, had probably 
heard of the injustice of those at Philippi, and shrank from 
condemning the Apostles without a trial, still more of pun- 
ishing them unheard. Paul and Silas had asserted their 
rights as Soman citizens, and this assertion may have saved 
them from ill-treatment now ; the milder course is resorted 
to, of preserving the peace, and binding them over not to 
disturb the tranquillity of the city. They took security of 
Jason, and of the other, either a pledge that these troublers 
of the repose of Jew and Gentile should quietly depart, or 
that they should be forthcoming if called upon for trial.* 
From what followed it would seem that the security was for 
their departure from Thessalonica. 

The residence of St. Paul at Thessalonica appears to have 

extended to some months, and during this time he laboured 

at his trade, and in part at least maintained himself in this way. 

He was careful not to lay himself open to the charge of covet- 

i!Th««.ii.i. oiisness. Though he might have claimed to be maintained 

Luke xvi. u. by those to whom he was imparting the true riches, yet he is 

iTheM.u.f. careful not to be burdensome to the infant Church. There 

seems to have been reasons, special perhaps to Thessalonica, 

why he should avoid this. His words are, NeitJier did we eai 

any man's bread for nought; but wrought with labour and 

travail night and day that we jnight not be chargeable to any 

of you : not because we have not power, but to make ourselves 

an ensample unto you to follow us. For even when we were 

with you, this we commanded you, that if any would not work 



Hoffo de 8. 
Cbaro. 



^ ''Icavov Xa/ij3avfiv and also Scaviv 
iroctTv are judicial expressions for re- 
ceiving and giving caution. SeePassow'a 
Lex. 8. V." — Olshatuin. ^*\Kavbv 
Xa/ijSdvciv, notat Euinoel proprid est 
formula forensis Latina satis aeeipere^ 
tatisf actionem accipfrSy cui opponitur 
Ixavdv $ic6vai satis dare, h. e, pncdes 
sistendo, aut pecuniam deponendo seen- 
ram reddere «uxii qui aliquidd to postu- 



late et promettere to hoc f actaram ene." 
— Beelen, ** What they engaged would 
naturally be, that so far as it depended o& 
them the public peace should not be vio* 
lated, and that the alleged anthers of 
the disturbance should leaye the dty 
{NeafuUr)r''Haekett. 

3 *' See Note B at the end of this 
chapter. 
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neither should he eat} His labour, however, in earning his tTiwjj.m. 
own maintenance was lightened by the generosity of the 
converts at Fhilippi, who sent once and again to his necessity, phu. iv. i«. 
This fact, that the Church at Philippi sent more than once 
to his assistance, is one of the evidences to a somewhat pro- 
longed stay at Thessalonica. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by his words. Ye remember, brethren, our labour and iTheM.'iii.i. 
travail, as though it endured for some time. 

(10) And the brethren immediately sent away 
Paul and Silas by night unto Berea : ^ who coming v2le' u"* 
thither went into the synagogue of the Jews. (11) 
These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word tvith all readiness of lu^xI^m! 
mindj and searched the scriptures daily, whether ^*'*^ ''•*•• 
tJiose things were so. 

That the brethren immediate! u sent away the Apostles 
renders it almost certain that the pledge, the security given 
by Jason, was for their early and quiet departure. 

These were more noble. Though this word, €vy€V€<TT€poi, 
applies primarily to noble birth, yet it is used also of that 
nobleness of mind which ought to be the characteristic of 
Bach birth.' Here it refers not to birth, or at least less to Rownmoiier. 
birth than to nobleness of disposition, and indicates that LinL'******"' 
these Berseans possessed a greatness of soul superior to the 
narrow and party prejudices of the Thessalonian Jews. This 
lobleness of spirit was evidenced in their listening to the 



^ "It IB likely that, notwithstanding 

« toil night and day, the Apostle at 

it time underwent rery unusual pnra- 

WL There had heen recently through- 

\ Greece so severe a famine, that a 

dios or peck of wheat was sold for six 

shma, or nearly fire shillings, being 

times the usual price. It is also 

«ble that the Apostle still continued 

.boor under no little bodily infirm- 

om bis besetting disorder, ophtbal- 

■0 that he was less able to earn 

mted wages by personal exertion 

art of tent-making." — Lewin, 

fraa. — Called so, according to 

rem the name of itsfounder, ^iptjg. 

cedonian ^ is changed into /S; 

era^a from ^iprjit ^nd i^ipoviKti 

itvlcii {bearing or gaining vietorg) 

9ortA). This town, which con- 



tains about six thousand inhabitants, 
retains its ancient njime slightly modi- 
fied into Verria or Kara Foria. It is 
about forty-five miles south-west of 
Thessalonica, and not far from Telia, 
the birth-place of Alexander the Great. 
It is intersected by the small river 
Astrteus, a tributary of the Ilaliacmon 
{[Jackett), 

5 *• In Glossario *euy«v^c' ingenuus, 
Utrumque primitivam significationem 
habet de origine translatam ud animum. 
Sic et Latini dicunt ingenium iiberaic.'* 
— Grotitu. " Philo de nobilitate, fiovovQ 
^pi^ Xlyciv Ivytvilc roi)^* awtppovag cat 
iiKaiovQ. Quos ct Latini nobiles dicunt. 
Seneca Ep. 44. Bona mens omnibus 
patet. Omnes ad hoc sumus nobiles. 
Nos, edelgtsinnet." — Roienmiiller. 
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Cook. 



Tenia. 



teaching of Paul, and testing tlie doctrines which he 
declared to them by the Scriptures of the law and the 
prophets to which he appealed. 

BeraBa had the reputation of being a quiet secluded town, 
and it was natural that the Apostles should retire there to 
avoid the violence of the rabble of Thessalonica/ and that 
in such a place they should have been listened to with 
calmness and attention.^ 

(12) Therefore many of them believed; also of 
honourable women which were Greeks^ and of men^ 
not a few. (13) But when the Jews of Thessalonica 
had knowledge that the word of God was preached 
of Paul at Bereay they came thither also, and stirred 
up the people? 

Therefore it followed from the nobleness of their disposi- 
tion, and of their examination of the Scriptures, that they 
found the Saviour, and believed in His Word. The Jeios of 
Thessalonica, . came thither also, or rather, <Aey came and there 
also stirred up tlie people, or mob, ^kBov kAkci (rdKeuovr^s 
Tovs S\kovs, as they had done in their own city. 

For three things St. Luke commends the Beraeans, and 
holds them up as examples to us : — 

(1) For their unprejudiced willingness to hear the truth 
declared by St. Paul. 

(2) For the care which they took to test his words, and 
to compare them with the declarations of Scripture. 

(3) For their simple belief as soon as they were convinced 
of the truth that Jesus was the Messiah. 



(14) And then immediately the brethren sent away 

Paul to go as it were to the sea; but Silas and 

vatt.z.n. Timotheus abode there still} (15) And they that 



* " Wetatein cites a remarkable illus- 
tmtion from Cicero in Pisonem, c. 26, 
Thcssalonicam omnibus inscientibiis 
noctnqne Tenisti, qui cum concentum 
plorantium et tempestatem querelarum 
ferre non posses, in oppidum devium Be- 
roBam profugisti." — Alford. 

2 St. Simon, one of the seven (Acts 
Ti. 5), was said to have been bishop of 
Bersoa, or Berrhaea, and to have been 
martyred at Corinth. According to 
others, however, OnesimuB, a servant 



of Philemon, was the first bishop of 
the place. Lucas, bishop of Bersea, 
was present in the fifth century at the 
Councils of Chalcedon and Ephesns, 
and in the ninth century there was a 
Christian Church in this place. Is 
Quien. — Tillemont, 

' K&KtX <ra\evovrec roi)c oxXowc.— 
Text, recept, K&Kii adkivovriq Kai 
rapaaaovreg rode ©xXovc- — Titeh, 

^ tropivioOai vjq ini Oa\aa<rav' vwi- 
fiivop dih Tt £iXaf Kai 6 TtfidOtoc iKti, 
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Paraphrase. 
Arias Mont. 

Olshansen. 



conducted Paul hr ought Mm unto A thens : and re- 
ceiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus acuxtuls. 
Ji>r to come to him with all speedy they departed. 

Thougli it is usually teld that St. Paul went from BersBa 
to Athens by sea, yet this has been disputed by some, but, as 
it seems, on insufficient grounds. Hammond reads this as if, 
to deceive those who persecuted him, he went forth as though 
about to take ship, whereas he meant to go on foot to Athens. Haimnond \n 
And Hammond does not stand alone in this view. That 
the Apostle went by sea is an inference, rather than absolutely 
stated. It is, however, hardly likely that so long a land 
journey would have been taken without some notice of the 
places, some of them of importance, passed through on his 
route. On the other hand, to conduct and to bring {ol b^ 
Kadi<TT&vT€S Tov TlavKov fjyayop airrov Iws *A6r]V(ov) seems more 
applicable on the whole to a land journey than to a sea- 
voyage.^ 

(16) Now while Paul waited for them at A thens j tpst.ii.8. 
his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry, (17) Therefore disputed 
he in the synagogue ^ with the Jeivs^ and with the 
devout persons, and in the market ^ daily with them 
that met with him. 

For awhile St. Paul appears to have been accompanied by 
Timothy from Thessalonica, but hearing, it would seem, of 
the need of the Church in that city, he sent away Timothy, 
who returned to Thessalonica for a time, and finally joined St. 
Paul some time after at Corinth. Thus the Apostle says in 
his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, that he would himself 



Palsy. 
Uor. PaoL 



— Tfcrf. reeept, tropivttrBai istoQ iiri rrjv 
BaXaaaav virifinvav re o rt ZiXac Kal 
6 Tifi69toc Uti. — Tisch. Alford and 
JTardnporth read— wj ItI ttjv BaXaa' 
vav. 

* "Either the true reading is that 
adopted by Lachmann, $<as (the reading 
of A. B. £. and seyeral cursives), or 
what eomes to the same thing, utQ kirl 
if to be rendered usque ad, * even to ; ' 
and so it haa been understood by the 
Syriac, Arabic, iBthiopic, and Latin ver- 
•iana." — Wordsworth, ** Miror prse- 
stantiasimam Erasm. Schmidium t6 a>c 
per quasi interpretandum censuisse, 
quad iter hoc simnlatom fuerit Lege 



contra cum Lamb. Bos. in Exercitatt., p. 
6S r—jrol/ius, 

' ** There were many Jews settled in 
this place, hence we read in Jewish 
writings {Eeha Rabbati^ fol. 43, 3, 4 
and 44, 1) of men going from Jeru- 
salem to Athens, and from Athens to 
Jerusalem ; and hence it may bo ac- 
counted for, how many of the Athenian 
philosophers came to be acquainted 
with the books and sentiments of the 
Jews, from whom they borrowed many 
things."—^!//. 

' See Note C at the end of this 
chapter. 
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1 Then. iiL 



have returned to them, hut Satan hindered its, and that 
knowing of their^ necessity we thought it good to he Uft at 
Athens alone, and sent Timothy to them, implying in this 
that Timothy had joined him there, and had been sent from 
thence. 

Whilst Paul waited J providentially arrested against his 

Chrytottom. own wilL His wholo courso in this mission was marked out 
and determined for him by the overruling providence of 
God. Here, even in the midst of Grecian civilization, he. 
first, however, turned to the synagogue and disputed there 
with tlie Jews, No amount of injury at the hands of his 
countrymen could quench his love for them, nor induce him 
to withhold his message from them. When driven out from 
one synagogue, and expelled by the machinations of the Jews 
from the city in which he was teaching, we find him imme- 
diately after entering into another synagogue, and preach- 
ing in another place to the Jews and to the devout persons 
whD frequented their places of worship and beUeved in the 
one true God. 

It was a city wholly given to idolatry, or full of idols, so 
full indeed of idols that it was said to be an easier thing 
to find a god in Athens than to find a man there. The 
vast number of statues erected to these false deities must 
have been the stranger and more painful to St. Paul, who 
had been brought up in Jerusalem, where no images of any 
kind were allowed. 

After his disputings in the synagogue he turned to make 
known the message of salvation to the Gentiles, and de- 
livered his message in the market daily, where was the 
porch allotted for philosophers and sophists, and those who 
ministered to the intellectual tastes of the Athenians. Here 
we may note the difierence of treatment which the Apostle 
met with from the hands of the Greeks — instead of the per- 
secutions which he received from the exasperated Jews he 

ChTTMrtonu encountered ridicule from the indifierent Athenians. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, the most intellectual of her 
cities, was yet wholly given to idolatry,^ Idolatry in all its 



Lorinni. 



Lcwin. 



1 "KartiSuXoQ occurs in no other 
part of the New Testament. It denotes, 
agreeahly to the frequent signification 
of Kard in composition, * containing an 
abundance of idol images/ 'full of 
idols.' " — Olshauten, In the Syriac and 
Arabic yersion this is the reading. 
** Not given to idolatry , hut full of idols. 
The word is otherwise unknown to the 
extant Greek, but b formed after a com- 
mon analogy, e. g. KardfiiriXoQf icara« 



Stvfpoct Kara^ofioQ, etc. The epithet 
applied to the city, not directly to tha 
inhabitants. A person could hardly 
take his position at any point in 
ancient Athens where the eye did not 
range over temples, altars, and statuei 
of the gods almost without number. 
Petronius says satirically that it was 
easier to find a god at Athens than a 
man." — Hackett, **Athenie rimula* 
chra deorum hominumque habentea 
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forms and sensuality^ in its most debasing aspects^ may 
flourish side by side with philosophy, learning, and sciences 
falsely so called. These have never been able to deliver the iTini.Ti.io. 
world from creature-worship, only the Creator Himself could wordtworih. 
do this. 

(18) Then certain pJiilosophers of the Epicureans y 
and of the Stoicks, encountered him. And some 
said. What will this babbler sayf other some. He 
seenieth to be a setter forth of strange gods : because 
he preaclied unto them Jesus^ and the resurrection. 

As the Pharisees and Herodians, though opposing sects, 
joined together in persecuting Christ, so these Epicureans 
and Stoics now united in their light ridicule of the Apostle. 
He was at one time a babbler, the same term of reproach 
which Demosthenes applied to his rival iEschines. By others 
the same accusation of introducing strange gods was made 
use of as had been beforotime applied with such fatal effect 
by the Athenians to Socrates.^ In this latter charge they oishaawn. 
seem to have mistaken the Resurrection (7; draorao-ts) for 
some deity. Hence it is said significantly that Paul now chrytostom. 
preached nnto them Jesus and the resurrection, as if these 
were two distinct facts, not Jesus and His resurrection {on 
Tov *lrf<rovv koI rrjv avAaracnv, not tt]v avdaraiTiv avrov). The 
Athenians seem to have regarded these as the names of suer. 
two separate existences." 

The Apostle was indeed a (nr^pjxokoyos, a seed-scatterer. 
One who was fulfilling the mission of his Master and had 
gone out to sow his seed. One of whom it had been of old L^^iSlIw. 
declared. Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.* 



ommi genere et materise et artiam 
inrignia."— Ztp. xIt. 27, ad Jin. 

' ''Appropriately one Koster (in 
Feifa Tkeol. Mitarb., H. 2, s. 133) 
draws attention to the fact that in the 
Terf place in Athens where Paul spoke, 
Demosthenes too called his opponent 
.Sschines a vwipfioXSyoQ {Pro Corona^ 
p. 269, edit Bei»ke), And this yery 
iGcnaation of introducing strange gods 
(XmopA. tffMf. Socr,^ § 10) was brought 
against Socrates which is here brought 
against Panl." — Ohhausm, 

> Bentley (Boyle Lectures, Serm. 
t) objects to this Tiew because ** This 
word Resnrrection {ivaffrtiodoOai and 
dlwlffrotfi^ was well enough known 



amongst the Athenians, as appears^at 
this time from Homer (II. x. 651), 
JBschylus (Eumen. 655), and Sophocles 
(Electra 136); they could hardly, then, 
possibly imagine it to signify a goddess.*' 
But Pity and Mercy and other attri- 
butes had altars erected to them, and 
were in the popular estimation num- 
bered among the deities, so that dvocr- 
raffic might yet be employed as a fact 
and also as a god. 

' " Xirfp/ioXdyoc denotes strictly a 
seed-gatherer, and thus, as used here, 
one who picks up and retails scraps 
of knowledge without sense or aim — 
an idle prattler."— ITofAr^W. "De hoc 
nomine sanctiu Augostinaf ; ' Legimui ' 
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' The Epicurean philosopliy was opposed to Christianity on 
the Materialistic side. Stoicism was in its main tenet 
Pantheistic, and therefore equally opposed to the doctrine 
of a personal God revealed in the Scriptures.* The Epicu- 
reans denied a Creator, the Stoics asserted that if the world 
were created it was not by the hands of a personal God. They 
regarded God, if He existed, merely as a creative principle. 
The one was Atheistic, the other Pantheistic. It is against 
these two errors that the subsequent speech of St. Paul was 
addressed. 

(19) And they took him^ and brought him unto 
Areopagus^ saying ^ May we know what this ne^v 
doctrine^ wliereof thou speakesty is ? (20) Fo7* thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears : we would 
know therefore what these things mean.^ (21) For 
all the Athenians and strangers which were there 
spent their time in nothing else^ but either to te//, or 
to hear some new thing. 

It has been supposed by some that the Apostle was 
brought for a formal trial before the Areopagus, but this 
seems hardly reconcileable with the narrative, for though a 
preliminary examination might have been and was probably 
intended, yet it is also most probable that he was brought 
merely in order that he should give an exposition of his 

BoMnmcuur. viows or belief before those who by their gravity and 
position might be able to decide on the harmlessness of his 
teaching, or as to the danger to Athens from the public 
preaching of the doctrines of Christianity. The curiosity of 
the Athenians was also excited, and they wished to satisfy 
it by means of this exposition. The setting up of St. Paul 
for this purpose could not indeed have taken place at 
Philippi, Ephesus, or any other city, but only at Athens, 
where it harmonizes with the lively inquisitive character of 

HMktti.' the people. 

But though this people were so full of curiosity, so 

ioqnit 'Apostolum Faulam dictum et uberem messem de yeBtriB moribos 

fuisse yerborura seminatorem. Die- expectamos." — Btd€, 

turn est qaidem ab irridentibas sed ^ See Note D at tbe end of this 

non respuendum est & credentibus. chapter. 

Erat enim ille revera seminator yer- ' See Note E at the end of this 

boram, scd meesor monim. Et nos chapter. 

licet tantuli, et nequaqaam illias ex- ^ Tt av OtXot. — Text, rtttpU riva 

cellentiaB coroparandi in agro Dei, quod OfXf i. — Titth, 

est cor yestrum, yerbom Dei seminamui , 
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anxious to hear of some strange things, yet with all their 
keenness for investigation and inquiry, the truth of the chryi<»tom. 
resurrection of the body was one utterly new to them.^ 

We are told that they were ever on the watch either 
to tell or to hear sonne new things for something to satisfy 
their intellectual appetite and curiosity. They lacked, how- 
ever, the earnestness which sought truth in order that 
they might believe. 

(22) Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars' hillj 
and saidy Ye men of Athens^ Ijjerceice that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. 

The speech of St. Paul, which in this respect indeed re- 
sembles though it exceeds other speeches of the same Apostle, 
is so coloured by local allusions, and framed with so direct a 
reference to the mental condition of his auditors, that it will 
assist in the comprehension of the speaker to consider both 
the scene and the hearers to whom his words were addressed. 

The Apostle was standing in the midst of a spot on 
which both nature and art had accumulated stores of beauty 
without stint, amid a scene which at the present day cannot 
be looked on without emotions of delight. Under a cloud- 
less sky, surrounded by a pure and stimulating atmosphere, 
with the-^gean Sea twinkling before him, and the long line 
of Hymettus, fragrant with thyme and flowing with honey, 
on one side of and behind him, the bounty of the Creator, 
who made the world and all things therein, and giveth to all 
life and breath and all things, was present to his mind. 
And to this beauty which God had given, man had super- 
added all that the skill of the sculptor and the architect, in 
the unapproached excellency of their respective arts, could 
attain to.* The city was full of the trophies of Athenian 



^ or the loquacious curiosity of the 
Athenians Seneca says: ** Alexander, 
qui quod cuiqae optimum est, enpuit, 
Laoedemona serrire jubet, Athenas 
tacere (Epist. 94)." So Demosthenes: 
**Toirovrov xpovov airovSdZtri, 8<tov 
£y icaOiiffQi iicoitoyn^ r^v trpotrayyiXOj 
rt vttifTipov. Philippica iv. ; and in 
responso ad Epist. Philippi: *Hfie7c ii, 
ti^tijeiTat y&p r dXriOig^ ohSiv noiovv- 
rsc Mdit caOf^/icOa fiiW^vree act, kuI 
ifniftZ^fiivoi, Kal 'irwOav6fiivoi Kurd 
rbv dyopdv ilrt Xiyirai vtwrtpov.** 
** The Jewish doctors were much of the 
cast iu their dlTinitj schools : the 



usual question asked when they met one 
another was wnn nti, what new thing 
have you in the divinity school to-day P 
(Tal.;Hiero8. Tacinith, fol. 76, 4. Ber- 
nidbar Rabba, sect. 14, fol. 212, 4)."— 
GUI. 

* "The Apostle was brought from the 
Agora below, in which he had been 
conversing, to giye an account of the 
doctrines which he preached. Here, 
placed as he was in the centre of the 
platform in the very heart of Athens, 
with its statues, and altars, and temples 
of deities around him, he might well 
say that the city was crowded with 
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Pattenon. 



Beoan. 



prowess and intellect. Porch and colonnade, temple and 
tomb, and statues innamerable thronged the streets and 
market-places of the city; whilst on his right hand 
rose the unrivalled Parthenon, with the gigantic and yet 
exquisitely proportioned bronze statue of Minerva, the 
tutelary goddess of Athens, the master-piece of Phidias the 
sculptor. Bafore him was the prison where, according to 
tradition, Socntes had been confined, because he too had 
been accused of being a setter forth of strange (^ivo»v) gods. 
Nor was the living throng before him less remarkable. His 
speech was addressed to a quick-witted crowd, keen in 
pursuit of intellectual gratifications, trained in the apprecia- 
tion of art in all its forms, yet sunk in moral corruption ; 
greedy after novelty, yet with no earnest desire after the 
attainment of truth, either in philosophy or in religion.^ The 
spoilt children of fortune, who without any present glory, or 
indeed any present occupation, dwelt solely upon the 
memory of the past, without hope, without care of the 
future, without any real belief save in the past greatness of 
their city. Their religion, such as it was, was a municipal 
one, and with gods many they held almost as a necessary 
conclusion that there were also races many of mankind^ 
and that of these the Athenians were the favoured children 
of heaven, and all others barbarians, unworthy of being 
reckoned one with themselves.* 



idolt. The temple of the Eamenides was 
immediately below him: behind him, 
if he looked eastward, was the temple 
of Theseus; and he beheld the Pro- 
pyloBa of the Acropolis facing him, and 
the Parthenon upon the Acropolis 
fronting him from above. The Temple 
of Victory was on his right, and a 
countless multitude of temples and 
altars in the Agora and Ceramicus below 
Um. AboTe him, towering oyer the 
eity from its pedestal on the rock of 
tiie Acropolis, was the bronze Colossus 
of Minerya, armed with spear, shield, 
and helmet, the champion of Athens. 
Standing almost beneath its shade, the 
oonrageous Apostle pronounced that the 
Deity is not to be likened to that, the 
work of Phidias, or to other forms in 
goldj silver, or ttone graven by art and 
tnan*9 device, which peopled the scene 
before him, and that in temples made 
with hands the Deity doth not dwell." 
-— Wordsworth. 
. ^ " The fact of the popular Ayenipn 



of the Athenians to the pursuits of pnre 
intellect is beyond all question. . The 
Athenian mind could relish only those 
displays of intellect that had a public 
character, and had been naturally trained 
by a civilization poetical in its form and 
spirit to despise the coldness of abstract 
truth and loathe the fatigue of its in- 
vestigation." — Patterson* $ Essay <m 
Character of the Athenians, 

** Les connoissances de la philoeopliio 
germaient en silence dans let ^coles 
^tablies en Sicile, et en Italie. Soot 
Pericles, les recherches philosophiques 
fiirent s^v^rement proscrites par les 
Atheniens, et les phUosophes osaient A 
peine confier leur dogmas d des disciples 
fiddles. Presents, persecutes, baimi% 
ils apprirent que la v^rit^, pour dtie 
admise parmi les hommes, ne doit pas ss 
presenter d visage decouvert, msis ss 
glisser furtivement k la suite de Per* 
reur." — Barthdlemi, La Voyage ^Anm» 
eharsis. 

s «< £nfantK g&t^ ds la gloiie. Isi 
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TaiCl stood erect, not shrinking from the task assigned 
him, nor hesitating as to the course he should pursue, but 
bold in the consciousness of the importance of his message Lorinot. 
and of the presence of the Spirit, and with the remem- 
brance of the promise made by Christ to His Apostles, 8ti«r. 
When they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what iiatt. %. 19. 
ye shall speak. 

With the briefest exordium, for anything which might 
move the emotion of the judges is said to have been forbid- 
den to be employed before the Areopagus, St. Paul, as Norarinoi. 
was his usual practice, takes for the text or theme of his 
speech a local incident, an inscription which he had seen 
in his course through their city. He was accused of being a 
setter forth of foreign gods. He tells them that they were 
so given to the acknowledgment and fear of their gods, so 
religiously disposed, that they even worshipped an unlcnown chry»o«toiiu 
Ood, and that it was this strange, this unknown God of whom 
he was about to speak to them. In this is the great skill of Li^n*'*- 
St. Paul as a preacher to men exhibited. He leads them from 
principles acknowledged by themselves, and conducts them 
to Christianity. When addressing an audience of Jews he 
made his starting point the Scriptures which they acknow- 
ledged, and the interpretation of those Scriptures which were 
current among them. When speaking to a Gentile audience, 
which knew nothing of the law and the prophets, he turns to 
the truth of natural religion, and to those fragments of truth 
which Polytheism had not entirely obliterated from the 
minds of men. In this he affords an example which it 
would be well if all preachers of the Gospel would imitate.^ syirtiM. 

To those who were content to worship an unlcnown God 
he declares and makes Him known. Surrounded by splen- 
did temples, he tells them that God does not reside in them. . 
Against the whole popular as well as philosophic religion, 
that there were gods many and lords many, he proclaims the ^ ^^' ^^' '*• 
unity of the Godhead — that there is but one God. To those 
who boasted of their offerings he asserts that God needs 



Greos TiTaient dss lois des souTenirs da 
lenr paas^. ... La religion 6tait esMn- 
tieUament manicipale et politique k son 
orig^ine, ajant pour base lea mythes re- 
latifii A la fondation de la nlle et k ses 
divins protacteurs, la religion d'Aih^nes 
na fdt d*abord que la consecration rcli- 
gieuaa du patriotiflme et des institutions 
dib la cit^. . Cela devait bientdt devenir 
mmez fide ; cela n'avait rien d'infini, 
lien qui touohit Thomma par la des- 



tin6e, rien d'universal." — Renan. 

^ "Athenis ostendit Paulus facto, 
qu6d alibi Terbo scripserat, nemp^, sa 
nedum insipientibus sed et sapientibu> 
debitoreni esse. Debitor omnium fuit- 
quia omnium linguam acceperat : sapien, 
tibuB quia accepit sapientiam abscondi- 
tam in mysterio ; insipientibus yerd 
quia accepit patientiam, et longanimi- 
tatem quo motus insipientium ferre ao 
pervincere posset" — Salmenm. 
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them not. Before the Epicureans, who taught that the 
world came into existence by chance, he points to God as 
its Maker. To the Stoics, who believed that God took no 
interest in the things passing upon earth, he speaks of 
Providence, of God's daily, hourly care for mankind, and 
tells them that all are dependent upon Him for life, and 
motion, and being. In opposition to those, and they com- 
prised every one of his hearers, who boasted that they stood 
apart from all the other tribes of mankind, he tells of their 
oneness, that all were the workmanship of one Maker. In 
the midst of a population largely composed of slaves the 
Apostle teaches the great truth that not only is God one, 
but that all are one in His sight, and that He Iuib made of 
one blood all nations of men. 

The speech may be thus divided : — 

(1) We have the words of conciliation by which he 
enlisted the attention of the hearers. They were Athenian 
citizens, a fact of which they were proud ; and the Athenian! 
professed themselves to be a God-fearing people.* 

(2) The declaration both of the oneness of God and of 
the oneness of His creation. 

(3) The folly of those who, thinking God to be of like 
passions with themselves, believed that He needed their 
offerings for His sustentation. 

(4) The folly of those who, acknowledging themselves to 
be the offspring of God, yet thought Him to resemble the 
statues carved by the sculptor, or cast by the maker of 
bronze images. 

(5) That Christ has revealed the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, and is to be the judge of all mankind. 

Though there can be little doubt but that the words 

translated, are too super atiiious, were uttered by way of 

chrysottom. encomium, and might be better rendered, are very religious^ 



Calviiu 



^ *' Cet exorde si Eloquent et si biea 
pris, fait Toir que I'^loquence n'est pas 
defendue k un predicateur 6yangelique. 
II ne faut pas rendre la parole de Dieu 
esclaye de 1' Eloquence humaine, mais 
faire servir Teloqaence hamaine k la 
parole de Dieu. On doit aussi etudier 
les moeurs, les coutumes, les inclinations 
de ceux qu'on Teut persuader, pour 
ouTrir par ]k leur esprit a la yerite." 
— Qitesnel. 

* ** Quasi superstitiosiores tos yideo." 
— Vulg. " Religieux jusqu*^ Texc^s." — 
Mofis. Vera. " Allzu aberglaubig seid.'* 
— Luther, "Some way religious." — 



Sooker, Serm. t. § 9. " Very de* 
yout." — Lankier, "Video ego voe in 
omnibus, qu6d excellentes estis in timore 
dsemonum, yel, yideo yos inter omnia 
nimios esse in cultu demonnm." — 
Lorintu. " Very much disposed to 
the worship of Diyine beings."— 
TFhately in Metorie, i. 214. " Carry- 
ing your religious reverence yery far.** 
— Aiford. " Je yous trouye le plus re- 
ligieux des peuples. "—Renan, ** Jose* 
phus uses SttffidaifjMv fiye times, al* 
ways in a good sense (see Mede's Works, 
p. 783). . The word should be rendered 
by a phrase, like itself, of neutral colour» 
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yet in this there is implied this truth, that whilst they had B«ig«L 
much fear of the gods, there was yet but little knowledge. 

This speech, which was spoken not to philosophers only, 
but to the people also, not to the people only, but to the 
philosophers also, may be compared with that at Lystra, stur. 
where the Apostle asserted the universal benevolence of 
God to man. In both speeches he appealed to the principles 
of natural religion which lay under the Polytheism which 
both people professed. 

Note also that in this speech he refutes the errors 
prevalent at Athens and throughout Greece by teaching the 
truth which had been lost sight of, or obscured by mixture 
with error. He does not directly grapple with unbelief, 
does not teach controversially, but dogmatically. 

(23) For as I passed hy^ and beheld your devo- tThM8.ii.4. 
tions, I found an altar with this inscription^ TO 
THE UNKNO WN GOD} Whom therefore ye ig- 
norantly ivorship, Him declare 1 unto you? 

It is nothing new nor strange that I declare unto you. I 
am not a setter forth of strange gods, for as I passed by and chrywrtonu 
beheld with attention {avaOeoipiav) your devotions, the objects aienochiui. 
and images which ye worship {ra (re^io-iMara v^jlcov), I found an RosenmQUw. 
altar on which this very inscription was written {iiTeyiypaTTTo) , Meyer. 
To the Vnhiown God} 

Various explanations have been offered as to the meaning 
of this inscription. 



'Ererywhere I see proof that ye are 
exceeding scrapulous in your religion.' " 
— Humphry. 

^ *' In short public formulas, like in- 
scriptions on altars, etc., the definite 
article is often omitted. Cf. Zijvoc 
'OXv/iiriov, — 'AiroXXwvi Tlvdi^, — 
*A9iiyff TloXidSi k. r. \, and therefore 
'A/vwoTfi Otd is not to be rendered ' to 
«ii unknown God/ but ' to th€ un- 
known God.* '•— Wordsworth. *' The 
plusqaam perf. iwiyiypairro points to 
a certain degree of antiquity in this re- 
markable inscription." — Stier. 

• ** 8v ovy iypoovvviQ iOtrtfitlrty rov- 
rov lyw tarayyiWia itfiiv.** — Tezt. re- 
upt. ** 3 oiJv iiyvoouvTt^ « wert/Sttre, 
Tovro lyw JcarayyiXXw vfilv.** — Tisch, 
*' Qnod ergo ignorantes colitis, hoc ego, 
annuntio Tobis." — Vulg. 

* ** lyravOat nai jSwfiot OiHv rt 6vo- 
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fia^ofifvufv ayviixTTiov cat t§pb)ii>v cat 
naldutv rwv er)«T€wc Kal ^aXijpou.**— 
Pans. i. 1,4. ** triotppovkarepov rd irtpi 
vavTwv Qt^v tv Xkytiv rot ravTa 'AOrj" 
vrjmVf ov Kai dyvuxTTutv Satfi6vuv 
ftiofAot XSpvvrat.^* — Fhilostratus Vita 
Apollon.y vi. 3. On which a question 
has been raised, whether these writers 
moan that each altar was dedicated 
dy vwoToic QtolQ in the plural or to ay- 
viinTT^t Qtif in the singular. On which 
Wilier (Realw, i p. Ill) remarks that, 
" It by no means follows from the pas- 
sage of the before -cited authors that 
each single altar mentioned by them 
bore the inscription d^-vwerrocc BtoiQ^ 
but that it is more natural for us to un- 
derstand them to mean that there were 
several altars at Athens each with the 
inscription dyvc^ory 0%tf.** 
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(1) It has been supposed that this altar was erected to 
some god in very remote times, and that in course of ages 
it had been forgotten to whom it was dedicated. 

(2) It is said that, on the occasion of the invasion of 
Greece by the Persians the spectre of Pan appeared and 
reproached the people with the neglect of his worship. If 
this, however, had been the origin of the altar it would 
most probably have borne the name of Pan. 

(3) That in a time of great pestilence at Athens the 
people, having without effect supplicated all the deities 
whose altars were to be found in their city, attributed the 
ill-success of their prayers to their unconscious neglect of 
some deity, and not knowing who he might be, they let 
loose a sheep from the Acropolis, allowing it to wander at 
its will, and that on the spot where it lay down they erected 
this altar with the acknowledgment of their ignorance.^ 

(4) That it was an altar erected from a fear that they 
might have omitted some one deity, and lest he should 
punish them for their neglect they dedicated this to him as 

chrysMtom. unknown. 

(5) It has been suggested that the JJnhnown God might 
mean the God whom the Jews acknowledged, Jehovah, 
whose name being unpronounced by them, was thus 
unknown. This supposition, however, is highly improbable. 

At the time when Christ came into the world by His in- 
carnation the creeds of heathenism had lost their hold on 
the minds and affections of the people. The deities known 
to the heathen no longer satisfied them, and there was a 
general yearning after Him who was unknown to them 
through the bhnding effects of false worship, and they did 
ignorantly worship Him by the very fact of their longing, 
and many of them striving after something deeper than the 
light joyous mythology which was giving way under them. 
And St. Paul does but assert what is true of every soul 
which has tried the delusive gods of the world. For Uk4 



Beng»1. 



Lang*. 



Baamgarttn. 



1 " Avo 0i}(riv alriaQ ilvai rtji iiru 
ytypd^Oai 'AOfivytri ry Pfofitf^ iiyvu>' 
OTi^ dht^' oi fnkv yap ^aaiv ut^ ^iXitT' 
widriv iirifiyl/av 'AOijvaioi i^^tpodpSfioy 
irpbe AaKtSaifMviovQ mpi trvfifiaxiaQf 
^vixa nkpaat ifretrrpdrivtrav rig '£X- 
\dSi' w Kard, rb IlapOkvtov opoi; Ilav^c 
^dfffia ivrvx^v, yudro fiiv 'AOrivaiovC 
i>Q a}ii\ovvTag avrov, dkXovQ OtovQ 
OipantvovTaCy fiotjOtiv 8k « Triyy ylXXero* 
viK^(ravT(Q ovVf /3(u/i6v wKodofAtitrav^ xai 
iiriypa^av' AyvuxTTift Qetf dWoi 8i ^ly- 
viVf OTi Kotfibg icarlo'ci}^! work 'AOij vdCf 



Kai ff'c TOffovTov aifrox)Q IK^Kavaiv, wc 
fitjSk Twv XiJTTOTdTwv oivloviav avk* 
%C(rOai' TovQ vofitZo^tvovQ ovv Oio^ 
avTUiv OipairivovTtCt oi/Siv dithtvavrt* 
ivvorjaavrtg ovv *6ti lautg rig lart BihCt 
8v auToi KaTiXiirov dyipaaroVf 6 rhiti 
Xotfibv Karatrtfi^agj vkov Siiftdftttoi 
/3a>/idv, Kai i mypd^l/avTig d yvwar^ 0f^ 
Kai BvtravTig, ivOiwg iOipairtvBfiaait 
ravra Xa^dv 6 YlavXoCf Ik rwi^ocfffiW 
Soy^dTutv To\>g fifya iirl vo^'nf, fp^ 
vovvrag 'AOrivaiovg iXftpiMKraroJ* — 
I$id, Felomioi, in Catena edit Cramflr. 
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OA the Jiart desireih the water-hrooJcs, so the soul can only ps. xui.i. 
find its rest and satisfaction in Him who has made and sus- 
tains every man.' 

Those who worship an unhnown god, a god to thorn cnwin. 
nnknown, worship therefore without confidence. 

St. Paul does not start from a proof of the existence of 
■one God, as in the rest of Scripture this fact ho assumes as 
known and acknowledged by man in his heart. For in the Baumgarten. 
beginning Polytheism itself was but the expression and cor- 
ruption of the worship of one God. 



(24) God that made the world and all things Matt. xia. 
therein^ seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, "^* ' 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; 



xiv. 15. 



St. Paul refutes idolatry by teaching the creation of this 
world, which was opposed to the Epicurean doctrine that the 
world came into being by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
and to the doctrine of the Peripatetic school, that the world 
was uncreated and eternal. It is this truth, that the world 
was made by God, which is the preservation against idol wor- 
ship of all kinds.* To the Athenians he in efi'ect says. These Root. 
are no gods whom ye worship. Heaven is not a god, earth 
is not a god, since the one God is their Lord and Maker as 
well as ours. And He divclleth not in temples made with Estine. 
hands, since the whole heaven is His throne, the whole 
world His footstool. He dwelleth not in temfles such as (Ecamenia». 
those which were before the Apostle and on all sides of 
him, but in ternples made without hands, the temple of 
man^s heart, in which dwelleth the Holy Spirit.® 



r 



^ *'Notiu in Judasa DeuB sed non 
reeeptni. Igaotus in Achaia Deus 
qmunTiB per muJta qnssitufi. £t ideo 
qui ignorat, ignorabitar : qui prsvari- 
catnr, damnabitor. Neutri immuues 
k culpa, sed excosabiliores, qui fidem 
aon obtudere Christo, qucm nesciebant, 
qoam qui manos intulere Christo, quern 
•etebant.'* — Bede. 

» ** Erery system of divinity, 'either 
of ancieitt or modem times, whether it 
calls itself Philosophy, Dogmatism, or 
Theoaophy, if it does not adopt as its 
fint principle the Biblical theory of 
ercfttion, must take to itself the warning 
words of the Apostle John, addressed to 
the Charch in every age, and applying 
to idols of thought as well as to idols of 
wUme: LittU children^ keep yourselvee 



from idoU [I John y. 21]."— ^/t>r. 

oiKtl. "The words of Stephen, vii. 4S. 
Euripides had long ago ventured to 
assert this truth (Frag. ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. V. xi. 76) : — 

iroToc ^* av oIkoq riKrdvwv irXaaOiig 
Cjro 

Si flag t6 Oilov wept/3dXoi roi'xwv Trrw- 

The Christian regards a church as the 
place in which God will be peculiarly 
present to llis people, though not as the 
seat of His exclusive inhabitation. Thus 
Chrysostom, ri ovv ; ov xaruiicn iv 
ry vatf rtf iv'ltpotroXvfioig] ov 6fjra' 
d\\' ivfipyti: and Solomon repeatedly 
expresses this in his dedicator}* prayer ; 
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j4cts of the apostles. 



Even the wisest among the ancients judged that God 
must have a human shape as they represented Him in 
statues, both because so many nations attributed to Him a 
human form, and because the imagination of man could 
neither conceive nor dream of God except in human form, 
and of a nature which allowed of His dwelling in temples 
Whitby. made with hands. ^ 

St. Paul here asserts not only the existence of one God, 
but beyond this, that such God was the Creator of the world, 
and all things therein. He here states two truths : — 

(1) That God is the Creator of all things. Of God as 
pure existence all men have a consciousness. The moral 
sense and conscience of man bear witness to this truth. A 
revelation, however, was needed to assure men that this 
self- existent one was the Creator of all things, since this 
does not follow from the fact of man's possessing a con- 
science, and the old revelation of this truth had been lost 
among the heathen nations, and required to be restated and 
revealed afresh. 

(2) He states that this Creator is Lord of heaven and 
earth ; that man, the world, and all things depend upon God 
for their maintenance. That He is Lord of all, and manifests 
His oversight of the world by providing all things necessary 

Baoxngarton. tO the USO of maU.^ 



Cton. ii. 7. 
Num. xvl. St. 
Jobxii. 10; . 

xxvii. 8 ; 

xxxiii. 4. 
Ps. 1. 8. 
Ii. xlii. 5 ; 

iTii. 16. 
Zech. xiL 1. 



(25) Neither is worshipped with men's hands^ as 
though He needed anything^ seeiiig He giveth to all 
life, and breathy and all things ; 

God is not, God cannot be, worshipped by offerings 



* If they come and pray in this house, 
then hear Thou from the heavens, even 
from Thy dwelling-place' (2 Chron. 
yi. Z%ZZ):*—Hwnphry. 

* Thus Cicero makes one say : — " Ac 
de forma quidem partim natura nos 
admonet, partim ratio docet, nam k 
natura habemus omnes omnium Gen- 
tium, speciem nullam aliam nisi huma- 
nam Deorum: quad enim alia forma 
occurrit unquam aut vigilanti cuiquam 
aut dormienti? . . Quas figura, quss 
species, humanS potest esse pulchrior ? 
. . Cum artificium efiingitis fabricamque 
divinam qu^m sint omnia in hominis 
figura non modo ad usum, verum etiam 
ad venustatem apta, describere; " there- 
fore he comes to the conclusion, " ho- 



minis esse specie Deos confitendum est." 
— De Nat. Deorum^ lib. i. c. 18. 

* " That Paul wished his hearers to 
regard the creation of the world not 
merely as a past act, but wished to be 
understood as asserting its continuance 
down to the present time was intimated 
alike by his taking up of the term 
6 7roi^(7ac and connecting it with the 
phrase ended in the present tense ovtoq 
vTrdpxovi as also by his maintaining 
in the further prosecution of his argu- 
ment that there is a relation equally 
founded on the creation, and still sulh 
sisting, between God and every indi- 
vidual {SiSoifg rrdffi Zf^Tf^v xai irvoi^ 
cat rd ndvTa, rer. 25)." — BaumgarUn. 
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made to Him of material things, as though He needed any 

such offering, anything from man, since Ho is incorporeal, chryiostom. 

and therefore requires not the worship or assistance of inen'* 

hands, or any material aid/ Indeed if He be only worship- B«im«ron. 

ped by the hands and by acts of outward worship, then is Ho 

not really worshipped, since He requires also the worship 

of the heart. When we worship Him let us remember that 

we may not worship Him as though lie needed any t hi nr/ from 

us, but because He is worthy of all worship; and even then Dion, cirth. 

we do not and cannot worship Him by any offerings of ours, 

since we have nothing of ourselves, and all within our 

power comes from Him, and is still His own. We render corn.4L»p. 

back to Him when we offer, we cannot give. 

But not only does God not need anything from us, no 
temples, no offerings, we need all from Him, His watchful 
love and protecting care, for He not only made us. He also 
sustains us, and without this providential caro for us we stier. 
should cease to exist.* 

He gives us life and breath, by which that life continues RoienmttU«n. 
and is preserved, and all tilings necessary to that breath. 

(26) A?id hath made of one blood ^ all nations of Dent.xxxu. 
in^n for to dwell on all the face of the earthy and hath 
determined the times before appointed^ and the 
hounds of their habitation; 

The Athenians boasted of having sprung from the soil on 
which they dwelt: the Greeks in general with the Athe- Roienmaiier. 
nians held that all other nations were barbarisms and not 
even under the tutelage of the same deities as themselves. Humphry. 
The Apostle, in opposition to this, teaches the unity of the 
human race, the offspring of one God, the descendants of Hackett. 
one pair,* a truth which conflicted with the narrow and Eenan. 
municipal religion of the Athenians. 

* "Putabant Ethnici se manibua siiis , r. • i- -v 

mmUtoriam pnebere Diis, quando iUi. ^°""' """" P"' " <^*'""' """'"* ''■''- 

•^xr 1. 1- «. 1. i cesse est 

▼ictimAS, tanquam ciboa offerebant, t . i- r r 

- - : -J - »: • i. ^ • • Immortali ajvo Bumma cum face irua- 
qaau ad connvia essont venturif ira- 

tori nisi illis tales mensa) appararentur. "^ ' 

Talibofl ministeriis Deuin verum non ^ * . .* . * .,.*,. 

indigere Paulas d\c\ir -RoBcnmuUer. ^^'^^ suis pollens opibus mhil indiga 
«- As the assertion of creation con- nostn. -Lucretius, i. 67-61.' 

tradicted the Epicurean error, so this ^Jora. 

laid hold of that,portion of truth which, ' t{ Ivoq aifiarog. — Text, rccept, 

bowerer disguised, that school had ap- Tisch. dele aifiarog. 
prehended : * " O/one blood — that is, of one man's 
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He has made of one blood all nations. One lias made all 
from one source, a truth which opposed alike the narrow ex- 
clusiveness of the Athenians and the Polytheism with which 
that narrowness was closely united, and which regarded the 
different races of mankind as derived from different sources, 
and, when at all subject to the control of Divine rulers, 
under the superintendence of different deities. According' to 
the Rabbinical writers, the fact of the descent of man from 
one parent has been made known in order ^that no man 
should glory in his descent and origin, and despise others. 

But St. Paul here advances beyond this truth, and intro- 
duces the doctrine that God is not indifferent, as the Stoics 
taught, to the actions of men, but that He rules and directs 
the affairs of the world, thus attributing a unity not only to 
God and to mankind as His offspring, but to the history of 
man as under His control, so that all that passes on the 
earth is within His knowledge and permission.^ 

He has not only given the earth to man for a dwelling- 
i)i9Q.c«rtti. place, but God has Himself divided man into families. 
W hether this was from the first, or was appointed as a re- 
straint to the sins into which man fell, it was instituted in 
the order of His providence. Nations and national life, then, 
are of Divine appointment, and it is He who has deteinnined 
iJte . , bounds of their habitation. Almost all commentators 
understand these words, the bounds of their habitation 
[ras 6po9€(rCas rrjs KaroiKCas avraiy), to refer to the space on 
which they dwell,* though some comprehend in these words 
both the bounds of their dwelling-places and the bounds or 
length of time that they are to Uve : the duration of indi- 



Banragwten. 
Calrin. 



LtdUer. 



blood; tho Vulgate version reads of 
om; and the Arabic version of De 
Diea roads of one man ; ol Adam the 
first parent of all mankind, and who had 
the blood of all men in his veins : 
hence the Jews say ' the first man was 
d'"?? ^3 I'ai, the blood of the world, 
[Caphtor, fol. 37, 2] : and this by pro- 
pigation has been derived from him 
and communicated to all mankind.'* — 

am. 

^ ** He has caused all the nations of 
the earth to descend from one man, 
and has not allowed them to spread by 
chance over the globe ; for in this 
respt'ct, everything is under His control, 
he has appointed to each people its 
dwelling-place, and has ordained the 
various eras in the history of nations 
— their development in space and time 



is fixed by His all-governing wisdom. 
Thus God has revealed Himself in the 
vicissitudes of nations in order that men 
may be induced to try and seek after 
Him — to try whether they could not 
know and find Him." — Neander^ JPlant- 
ing of Christian Churchy ch. 6. 

' "'Opodeata occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament." — OUhauten, 
** '0po9f (Tta, proprie sunt terminorum 
potitionea. Sensus est : quod hominei 
esistant, et quod vivere desinant, id 
esse a Deo : neminem tam din vivere* 
qnamdiu vivere vellit, sed in ea r« 
pendere a Deo." — Rosenmnller. **Per 
TovQ Katpo\}Q significatur certse periodi 
tetates populorum; per rd^ bpoBtclaQ 
rriQ KaTotKiaq avTotv fines regionoin 
quas incolunt." — Kuinoel. 
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vidoal life, or the fixed period assigned as the termination iioaeumaiier. 
of national existence.^ This, however, seems rather asserted patritiui, 
in the words the times before appointed, whether the vicissi- 
tadea of seasons, the return of day and night, and the sanchw. 
changes needed for the repose -and activity of man, or the 
period of a nation's duration, and— ^which seems to be after- Kuinoei. 
wards referred to — the time of individual probation — the 
limit of that day of sahmtian in which God would have all (Kcumlniui. 
men seek and find Him. 



(27) That they should seek the Lord^ if haply they acuxit.i?. 
might feel after Him, and find Him^ though He he 
not far from every one of us: 

It is not God who is distant from us; it is we who, having 
departed from our Fathei'^s home, have removed ourselves 
far off from Him, and made ourselves distant by our sins 
and consequent blindness. Yet is He not far from any one Lnicerr.ii- 
of us. He is in and near every creature as its Creator and 
Sostainer.' He is within every man by means of his con- 
science and by the fear of the future, which Ho inspires 
as the safeguard against sin. He is in the good, moreover, 
by the gifts of grace strengtliening and sanctifying the 
keart that serves Him ; not far, therefore, from every one of Dion. c«rth. 



U8, 



Thai they should seek the Lord, moved by the proofs of 
His existence and goodness in the works of creation, and 
in the constitution of man^s nature. Elsewhere St. Paul Lorinm. 
reminds men, that that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them, for God hath showed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world am clearly 
geen. Thus also the author of the Apocryphal book of the Rom. i. w. 
Wisdom of Solomon, Surely vain are all men by nature, who 
are ignorant of God, and could not out of the good things that 
are seen know Him, that is : neither by considering the works 
did they acknowledge the workmaster. But even then, with wud. lUi. i. 



1 Thus the Etbiopic Ycrsion reads, 
Ood hath appointed hi» times and his 
ymr$, how long they shall dwell. 

• ** Que cette parole n'est elle gravee 
dasf tons les coeurs, que nous ne som< 
mei snr la terre que pour ehereher Dieu ! 
TTne grande partie du monde fait toute 
satre chose. L' autre fait tout le con- 
traire. II j a deux mani^rcs do 
ehereher Dieu. 1. dans nous mcmes. 



2. dans les creatures qui sent hors de 
nous. Lc peche a change ces moyens 
en empcchemens. On s'arrete aux 
creatures et a soy-mcime, et on oublie 
Dieu au lieu de yirre en sa presence : 
ainsi on le pcrd au lieu do le trouver. 
Ce n'est plus qu'cn Jesus-Christ et quo 
par Jcsus-Christ qu'on le troure et 
toutes choses avec lui." — Quesnel, 
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tills book of nature open before tbem, as blind men, blinded 
by the darkness of sin and of a false belief, they were com- 
pelled to grope after Him, stretching forth the hand to 
reach, and when reaching only imperfectly apprehending 
and knowing Him, as blind men only imperfectly compre- 
hend the outline of what they touch.^ 

Not far from every one of us. He is not only the God of 
nations, of the people, the hounds of whose hahllatwn He had 
determined, He is also near to every individual in every 
such nation. 

(28) For in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being ; as certain also of your own poets have said. 
For we are also His offspring. 

The words cited by St. Paul are those of Aratus, a poet 
of Cilicia, most probably of Tarsus, the city and birth-place 
of St. Paul; but they occur almost identically in other poets, 
in certain of your own poets, as St. Paul says.' 

In Him we live, and move, and have our being. There is a 
progression in these words, though it has been disputed 
whether they are to be taken as a climax or an anti-climax. 
In the first case they are taken to mean, We have in Him 
bodily life {(&ijl€i^), mere physical life, activity of soul {klvov^ 
fi€da), intellectual life, and our true life, immortal existence 
{ka-yiiv), that is, even we exist as organic beings, we move as 
animated existences, we live as spiritual beings, only in Him. 
In the second sense they mean. Without God we have no 
life : nay, not even motion, which many lifeless things have. 



^ <' ^i}Xa0}7(Tetav denotes properlj, 
the motionB of a blind man, who gropes 
along after an object in the dark. This 
Terb is chosen, as well as the problem- 
atical form of the expression ei dpayt, 
because the Apostle would concede the 
comparatire indistinctness of the light 
which the heathen have to guide them." 
— Uackett. 

* " The quotation is found verbatim 
in the Phaenomena of Aratus, Ter. 5, and 
with a slight variation in the hymn to 
Zeus by Cleanthes [Hymn, in Jovem : 
U <Tov y&p yivoQ toftiv. Pindar, Nem. 
Od. 6 : Sv dvSpwVf Isv 9iwv ylvoc]. 
Aratus was St. Paul's countryman, a 
native either of Tarsus or Soli: he 
flourished about 270 B.C., and wrote 
astronomical poems, which attained 
great popularity. His Phaenomena 



commences thus : — 

'Ec AtoQ ipxfM»fi(90af rbv oiStirar av- 

dpiQ Iwfitv 
*A(tpfiTov fttfTTai dk A 16c iraerac fikv 

ayviaif ! 

Udoai S' ivOpwiTbtv Ayopai* fiitrri^ Si 

dd\a<r<raf 
Kal XifitviQ' frdvTfi ii Aibc KiXpflfifBa 

ndvTtc' 
Tov ydp Kai yivog eer/tlv. 

Cleanthes was a Stoic, a native of 
Assus in Troas, and a contemporary of 
Aratus.'* — Humphry, According to a 
Jewish tradition Gamaliel, the teacher 
of St. Paul, was distinguished among 
the Jewish Babbiiis by the permission 
to read the writings of the heathen, 
which he accorded to his pupils. 
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as plants, water, nor even a bare existence as a stone has. ireyer. 
The first sense, however, appears to be most consistent with 
the rest of the speech and with the course of St. Paul's 
argument. 

In Him we live : — 

(1) By Him, since He is the efficient cause, not only of 
our creation at first, but also of our being continued and cjrii. 
sustained in life. 

(2) He embraces us all, we live surrounded and existing 
by His love. 

(3) We live in His presence, under His jurisdiction, so com. a Lap. 
that the soul of the believer exclaims. Whither shall I go 

then from Thy Spirit ? or whither shall I go then from Thy 
presence? If I climb %ip into heaven. Than art there : if I go p«. cxxxix.«, 
down to hell, Thou art there also. 

We have not only been made by the one Creator of all 
things, we have been made and exist in His image, by the G«n.i.t6. 
spirit which He has breathed into us, by the freedom of 
will with which He has endowed us, and by the immortality Ameiou. 
which we have received. 

(29) Forasmuch then as tee are the offspring of 
God, tve ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto goldy or silver ^ or stone, graven hy art and i8.xi.i8. 
man's device. 

We, In all lowliness the Apostle includes himself. It is 
wrong for any of us to make or think God to resemble an 
image graven hy our art and device, for we ourselves are chrjBOBtora. 
not like to that statue of Minerva before us, the work of wonUworth. 
Phidias ; we, and therefore God, who has made us, is gi^eater 
and more glorious than this.^ 

The argument of the Apostle is this : The oflfspring 
resembles the parent. If, then, we are the offspring of God, 
since we are not like a marble and bronze statue, which has 
neither life nor motion, neither can God be like it, and 
since in Him we live, and move, and have our being, so needs 
mast He be a living God, not a motionless statue; a God 
endued with power, not a powerless statue ; a Being who 
has real existence, not one which is called into being at the Rotemnautr. 
cuiprice of man, and graven by art and man's device, 

' " Gentu ergo eum simus Dei, nostra formam, quippe quam nos pro lubiter 

eonditio et natura ipsa certiores nos illis indamus. Ea enim qute ab bo- 

fAcit nihil divinum esse posse in fictis mine habent ut sint, qui possunt dii 

nnminibas, sive ad borum mnteiicm esse quum bomo, ut sit, babeat a Deo.*' 

•pectos tanto nobis inferiorem, sive ad — ratritiu»» Compare Psalm cxxxv. 18. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 

(SO) And the times of this ignorance God winked 
at; hut now commandeth all men every where to 
repent : ^ 

The doctrine enounced by the Apostle is this. That man 
is judged according to that which he knows, and not accord- 
ing to that of which he is ignorant. That in past times 
they were ignorant of God, but that this was now over 
through the revelation made by Christ, and accordingly now, 
by the preaching of the Apostles of Christ, He calls all 
men everywhere to repent and turn to Him, for that He did 
not exact from them that strictness of account which He 
would now ; since He had made known to them His will and 
given them the means of knowing Him as their God and 
Saviour.* 

The Apostle does not say that God was ignorant of 
their sin, nor that He disregarded it, but only that He did 
not punish it, as He will now they are no longer ignorant. 
And one has understood these words as confined to the 
ignorance of those then living, and before whom St. Paul 
was speaking. 

Se commandeth all men everywhere. In this is the univer- 
sality of Christianity asserted, and the unbounded nature of 
its blessings contrasted with the narrowness which Polythe- 
ism engenders. To repent — 

(1) To change their mind — to turn from the idols which 
they had formerly worshipped, and henceforth to serve the 
living and true God.' And — 

(2) Since the corruption of the faith had been attended 
with or followed by moral corruption. He calls mankind to 
turn from moral pollution, and with purity of heart to serve 
God. 

(31) Because*" he hath appointed a day^ in the 



^ irapayyiXXfc toiq dvBpufTrotg jraai 
iravraxov fUTavotlv. — Text, reeepU 
^irayycXXcc toIq dvBpwiroiQ iravraQ 
iravraxov fitravofiv. — Tisch. 

* " viTipiSiav does not occur fxirther 
in the New Testament, bat is found 
often in the Septuagint, where it 
8ig:nifie8 to neglect, which is its proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but 
especially to suffer to pass as if un- 
noticed, to withhold the proof of notic- 
ing a thing which is, at the same time, 
a matter of distinct knowledge ; a fre- 
quent sense of ts^f in Hiphil and 



Hithpael (see Devt zxii. 3, 4, etc). ' 
■—Hackett 

> «Yerbum /tiravocTv h. 1. expli* 
candum est ex usu linguae, quo signi- 
ficat aliter aentirej mutare sententiam, 
Hactenus, inquit, homines coluemnt 
idola, etignoraruntTemmDenm; mme 
debent mutare sententiam, recedere a]» 
idolatria, et in postemm oolere Terom 
Deum, rerum omnium creatoren."-^ 
Mosenmiiller. 

* Aiori e(Trjj<r«v tifupav, — TtxL ff- 
eept, KaOoTt cvrq^rcv ij^cpav. — Tinhm 
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wliich he will judge the world in righteousness hy AcuiLt*; 
that man whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath ^;^\^^'' 
given assurance unto all men^ in that he hath raised JounV.ta. 
him from the dead. 

He hath appointed a day, it is fixed and determined by 
Him, in which He will judge, not, as here at the Areopagus, 
some single man, bat all the world — ^you who now judge, 
and me who stand before the judges of the people. And that 8t'«- 
jndgment will not be influenced by any other consideration 
than the righteousness or unrighteousness of men's actions. MenocWna. 
He will judge the people with eqidty, and this He will do by pb. xc?iu.». 
means of that Man whom He hath raised from the dead. It 
will be Christ in His humanity, and because He has taken 
to Himself our manhood, who is hereafter to judge the dromond. 
world. 

He hath given faith or assurance to all of the truth of 
Christ's mission, by raising Him from the dead. The 
Resurrection was the seal and attestation of Christ's work. 
This was, according to St. Paul, the very gospel, since with- ^ cor. xv. i. 
out it the truth of Christ's words would have lacked con- Ksau*. 
firmation. He hath given assurance — 

(1) That He will be the judge of all, since He was raised g^^^::^"- 
again to the glory of this rule, Kypke. 

(2) Assurance or faith in all that Ho has promised, and of 
which this was one, that He should rise from the dead.* 

Thou shalt not leave My soul in hell, neither shalt Thou ^^ *'*• *'* 
auffer Thy holy one to see corruption, 

(3) Assurance of our own resurrection from the dead, 
since He was raised from the dead as our first-fincits. \^^ 
Though all these may be comprehended in the fact of ^"«®' 
Christ's resurrection, yet the first is that which belongs to 

St. Paul's argument. He was raised as an assurance of His ^"*- * ^^* 
hereafter coming to judge mankind. 

Here the Apostle would seem to have been interrupted, 
BO that his argument remains unfinished. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body was so strange to his auditors ^^•'*'' 
that their impatience refused him any longer audience. 

(32) And when they heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some mocked : and others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter.^ 

' HiCTiv lecipaox^v — ^'God by thus ment of full conviction, that He was 

rusing Him is said, most truly accord- what he pretended to he.'* — Hamrnoiid^ 

ing to tiie dictates of reason, to have Ecm. of Chrittianityy chap. i. § 6. 

giren to all men faith, i. e. an argu- ' 'Acov(ro/u6c£ oov irdXcv vtpl roh^ 



1 Cor. XT. 20. 
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D?wIItt«. This is understood by most recent commentators to have 

HowMo. been a courteous refusal to liear more from him, but with at 
least an implied willingness to hear at another time, a more 

AetazziT.u. Convenient season. Some mocked , that is, as may well be sup- 
posed, the Epicureans among his auditors, who denied the 
doctrine of immortal life after the death of the body, and 

Fromond. thought that the soul of man died with the body. Others said, 
We will hear thee again — that is, the Stoics, whose philosophy, 
however imperfect, was nobler than that of their opponents 
the Epicureans, and who did not hold that it was impossible 

Roaenmautr. for the soul of man to live after death. 

This interruption occurred when they heard for the first 
time of the resurrection of the dead body, a truth of which 
they could have no anticipation from reason, or any fore- 
shadowing, as in the case of the immortal existence of the 
soul.^ This truth is due at the first to revelation alone, and 
when forgotten needed to be given back to man by revela- 
tion, hence the mocking of the Athenians at its strangeness. 
Of the immortality of the soul, at least many of them had a 
speculative belief, they held it as the teaching of philosophy. 



AHu 



Montanof. 



Saseb. HItt. 
Bco., lib. 
ULe. • 



(33) So Paul departed from among them. (34) 
Howheit certain men clave unto Am, and believed: 
among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Damaris^ and others with them, 

Dionysius, who was one of the judges'of the court before 
which St. Paul appeared, is said by a tradition entitled to ' 
credit to have been ordained by Paul to be the first bishop 
of Athens.' 



row. — Text, recept, 'AKovffofiiOd eov 
tnpl TOVTov cat TraXiv. — IHsch. 

^ Tertullian (tU Fraseript. Heret.^ cap. 
Tii.) says that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body was denied by 
every sect of philosophers. Pliny [Nat. 
Hist.f lib. vii. c. 55) derides the belief 
in it as childish. Caecilius in^Minucius 
Felix {Octav.) calls this doctrine an old 
wivM' fable. ** Oraculis fabulas ad- 
Btmunt et annectunt : renasci se ferunt 
post mortem et cineres et favillas, et 
nescio qua fiducia mendaciis invicem 
credunt; putes, eos etiam re?ixisse." 
Celsus in Origen {Cont. Cels.^ lib. t.) 
regards the doctrine not only as silly, 
but as detestable, and thinks that the 
resurrection of the body is impossible. 
See Hody on the resurrection of the 



same body. 

' *^ Aa^apic. Alias vocatur Aafia- 
Xic, solent autem permutari littersB \ 
et p. Yarinus. Aafiapj yvvi) ya/icr^, 
Xiytrat Kai AaftaptQ.** — Botenmiiller. 

' "Un seul d'un corps qui est si 
nombreux et si sage ! C'est qu'il faut 
plus d*un miracle pour conyertir 4. 
l*humilit^ de la croix un sage du si^le. 
Dieu console toujours un pr^icateur 
Apostolique par I'acquisition de quel- 
ques ames. Un petit nombre bieit 
converti lui tient lieu d'un monda 
entier. Saint Paul convertit Athene! 
en convertissant Denis TAr^opagite, 
qu'il en devoit etablir Ev^que, et qui 
a forme cette Eglise et I'a arros^e dt 
•on sang par le martyre." — Qunntl, 
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He departed from among them, and came not again^ 
neither is there any writing of St. Paul to the Church 
at this place, which appears to have been but of little im- 
portance in Apostolic times. The soil was an un genial one. 
The people were lacking in all earnestness, and the op- 
portunity given to them by the sojourn of the Apostle 
amongst them was suffered to pass away, whilst the people 
.of the city conversed on the strange and incredible tidings Lang*, 
which he had brought to them. 
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Note A. — Macedonia. 



Macxdonia was divided into four 
diitricts: Macedonia Prima, M. Se- 
eanda, M. Tertia, et M . Quarta. Of the 
flrtt of these provinces, which lay to 
the east of the river Strymon, Aniphi- 
polis originally was tlie capital, though 
the importance of this city had been 
diminished by the rise of Philippi, 
which gradoally came to be considered 
the capital. Macedonia Secunda, which 
extended from the Strymon to the 
Alius, had Thessalonica fur its chief 
city. Of the two northern districts 
Macedonia Tertia had Fella for its chief 
city ; and Pelagonia or Ueraclea was 
the capital of Macedonia Quarta. In 
the time of the Romans, however, 
Macedonia was no longer divided into 
these diitricts, and the whole province 
had Thessalonica for its capital. Ma- 
eedonia was bounded on the north- 
west by lUyricum, stretching to the 
Adriatic, and south and west by Achaia, 
which included Epirus. Amphipolis, 
the capital of Macedonia Prima, was 
•itaated between Lake Cercinitis and 
the sea, at about three miles from the 
mouth of the Strymon, and on its eastern 
bank, and about thirty miles south-west 
of Philippi, commanding the only easy 
pass from the shore of the Strymonie 
Galf into Macedonia (Livy, xlv.30^,and, 
like Apollonia, was almost entirely a 
Greek city (Thucyd. I 100; Herod. 
Tii. 114). It was formerly known by 
the name of 'Ewia oSolf the nine ways, 
becauM of the number of roads wiiich 



radiated from it. Of these the chief 
was the Via Egnatia, which intersected 
Macedonia from east to west, and ex- 
tended from Dyrrhachium in Epirus on 
the Adriatic to llebrus in Thrace. 
This city had been successively held by 
the Athenians, Spartans, the Macedo- 
nian emperors, and by the Romans. It 
was built and colonized by Cimon the 
Athenian (Nepos in vita Cimon). Thu- 
cydides was exiled for failing to succour 
it when besieged by the Spartan forces. 
It has now almost entirely disappeared, 
and is represented by the village of 
Jenikeni. Apollonia lies between 
Amphipolis and Thessalonica, at tlio 
distance of 30 Roman miles from the 
former city and 37 from the latter. Some 
ruins, still known by the name of 
Pollonia, are supposed to preserve the 
memory of this place. In neither of 
these places were there any, or at least 
any considerable number, of Jews, and 
the Apostle did not make any stay in 
either city. Thessalonica, which 
stands on the north-east corner of the 
bay of Therma, near the mouth of the 
Echedorus, formerly bore the names of 
Eraathia, of Halia, and of Therma, 
the latter from the hot salt springs in 
its neighbourhood. In earlier days it 
was remarkable as the resting-place of 
Xerxes in his campaign against Greece, 
and in later times as the place to which 
Cicero was exiled. The name by 
which it was known from the time of 
Alexander the Great was derived from 
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TheBsalonioa, daughter of Philip, and 
wife of Cassander, one of the generals 
of Alexander. 

In the time of the Roman occupation 
of Macedonia Thessalonica was made a 
"free city" after the battle of Philippi, 
having its own laws, customs, and 
magistracy, although the residence of 
the Roman proconsul or governor of 
that province. In the importance of 
its ruins it ranks next to Athens, and 
traces of the Hippodrome, memorable 
for the slaughter of six thousand of its 
citi2ens by order of Theodosius the 
Great, may still be seen. It stands on 
the great road which once passed 
through Macedonia, and which crosses 
the city from east to west, and still 
forms the chief street of the modem 
city. Until the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, Thessalonica was the chief city 
of Illyricum and Greece, and even after 
that time was one of the most import- 
ant commercial cities of the' empire. 
The modem city, which still bears its 
old name with a slight variation, Sa* 
lonika, is a place of considerable trade, 



ranking second in commercial import- 
ance among the cities of Turkey. It is 
still inhabited by a large number of 
Jews, many of them the descendants of 
those who fled from the persecutions in 
Spain. A recent traveller has esti- 
mated their number at 35,000, or one 
half of the whole population of the 
city. The Church founded by St. 
Paul in Thessalonica long continued to 
flourish, and the names of its bishops 
are in the records of the early councils. 
For several centuries the Church in 
this city was the bulwark of Oriental 
Christendom. It had a considerable 
share in the conversion of the Slavo- 
nians and Bulgarians, and for these 
reasons received the name of " the or- 
thodox city." To the Church of Thcs- 
salonica St. Paul wrote from Athens the 
earliest of his Epistles. Both the 
Epistles to this Church are supposed to 
have been written within the same 
year, i. e. a.d. 63. — Lewin and Cony' 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul; 
lUnan's Saint Paul; and Fullarton*i 
JBiblieal Cyelopeedia, 



|Note B. — CouBTS op Justicx. 



Though Theesalonioa, being a free 
city, preserved its old Greek rights, yet 
the Julian laws, wAich included charges 
of treason (Lex Julia Majestatis), ex- 
tended to all parts of the empire. 
These were sufficiently elastic to em- 
brace all o£fences which lemotely or 
immediately aflected the State (ma- 
jestas, dicitur amplitude et dignitas 
populi Romani. Corvinus in Digeat,, 
lib. xlviii. tit. 4). The accusation 
against St. Paul was that he had been 
guilty of high treason (crimen Isesas 
majestatis proprium) against the IMnce 
and the Imperial power, both by excit- 
ing sedition and by speaking of another 
king. The provincial govemors were 
very sensitive to charges of this nature, 
since slackness in taking notice of 
such crimes exposed them to the suspi- 
cion of disloyalty to the reigning em- 
peror. It was alarm at the insinuation 



that he was no friend of C®sar which 
led Pilate to consent to the crucifixion 
of our Lord. On this occasion the same 
charge and the same attempt to overawe 
the decision of the magistrates was made 
by the Jewish mob of Thessalonica* 
Here, however, the magistrates wer« 
Greeks, not Romans, and less depend- 
ant upon the patronage of the Emperor, 
and they contented themselves with 
taking security that the peace of the 
city should not be disturbed by the 
Apostle. 

The mode of procedure in the case of 
accusation before the court of justioe 
in a *^ free city " was for the accuser to 
procure a summons and to cite the 
defendant to attend on a certain day 
before the magistrates. In orimiaal 
cases, however, where an escape might 
be attempted, the accuser was allowed 
at once to drag the accused before the 
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tribunal. Here he preferred bis in- 
dictment, and if the magistrates thought 
there was primd facie grounds for the 
charge they received it: a copy was 
made and posted up in the court, and a 
day was appointed for the trial. At 
the discretion of the judge the defend- 
ant was at once committed to custody 
until the day of trial, or bail was taken 
for his appearance. When the charge 
was ripe for hearing, and the appointed 
time had arrived, the plaintiff on oath 
repeated the charge and offered evi- 
dence, either oral or documentary, or 
both, as to its truth. When this had 
been heard the accused was sworn, and 
answered upon oath to the various parts 
or counts of the charge, and offered 
evidence to rebut the accusation. For 
the speeches of the accuser and the 
accused a limited time, measured by 
a clepsydra, or water- clock, was fixed. 
The judges or jurors, selected by lot 
from those liable to serve, then gave 
their verdict by ballot, and the opinion 
of the majority decided as to the truth 



or falsity of the charge. 

In the case of St. Paul it would seem 
that the malice of the Jews in making 
the charge of high treason was evident 
to the magistrates, but that these, fear- 
ful of the consequences of teaching 
which had already disturbed the peace 
of the city, and involved, however 
remotely, the person and prerogatives 
of the Emperor, took ucurity (ro tca- 
vhv) of Jason for their quiet departure. 
That this was not bail for their appear- 
ance before the tribunal of the poli- 
tnrchs at Thessalonica is evident in the 
immediate departure of St. Paul to a 
city at a short distance from the capital, 
since had it been an escape from his 
bail he would not have retired to a 
place from which he might immediately 
have boon taken and brought back to 
Thessalonica. Nor whon the Jews of 
this latter city pursued the Apostle to 
Benea is there any sujj:g('stion that he 
was a criminal bound to make his 
appearance before the court at Thessa- 
lonica. — Lewin. Corvinus in Digesta, 



Note C. — Market-placb. 



Whew the Athenians for security 
dwelt on the Acropolis the assemblies 
of the people {Ayopd) were necessarily 
held in the plain below. This name 
Afform^ which means the assembly itself, 
eame gradually to be applied to the 
place where the assemblies were held, 
and hence specifically to a market- 
plaee^ where people assembled daily for 
buying and selling the necessaries of life. 
The market, or Agora^ at Athens was 
the open space occupied by shops and 
booths under the Acropolis, the whole 
of the present district to the south of 
the heights of Acropolis, Areopagus, 
and Pnyx, and north of the Museium 
hill. To this quarter the towns-peo- 
ple gradually migrated when these 
heights and the fortifications were no 
longer necessary for their defence, and 
tiie confined space of the Acropolis no 
longer lufficed to contain their increas- 
in^ numben. Athens itself, thus hay- 



ing migrated from the heights to the 
plain, became the Agora^ and is some- 
times called by this name. In the 
centre of the Agora stood the Agora 
proper, or market-plaeey which re- 
sembled the piazza or square of the 
southern cities of Europe, in which at 
the present day the markets are held 
and the courts of justice usually stand. 
Tliis square at Athens was surrounded 
by colonnades built for protection from 
the heat of the sun, and the centre was 
occupied by booths and stalls, whilst 
shops, public offices, courts of justice, 
and schools were entered from the 
arcades or porches on all sides. In 
these latter, or walking about in the 
ambulatory, sophists, philosophers, and 
other teachers might be listened to or 
consulted. The Stoa Basilicus, in which 
the dpx^v fiaoiKivQ held his court, and 
the Stoa Eleutherius, the porch of the 
Jupiter of Freedom, were, it ia sup* 
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posed, both on the south side of the 
square: the painted porch {vrod 
irofciXi;), or porch of the Stoics, was in 
this case on its western side. In the 
mouth of an Athenian the word Agora 
in its local signification might thus 
mean~(l) The southern district of the 
city, the district first inhabited by those 
who descended from the Acropolis, 
south of Areopagus, and the Acropolis 
with the Pnyx on the west, and the 
height of the Museium in its south 
front. (2) The market in the centre 
of the district. (3) There was, at ithe 
time of the visit of St. Paul, another 



market of more recent establishment on 
the north of the Acropolis, and this 
might be spoken of as the market. In 
any of these ways an Athenian might 
speak of the markety though the first 
had long passed out of use. In the 
mouth of a stranger, however, as St. 
Luke was, the Agora, or market, meant 
the second of these, that place of as- 
sembly, whether for traffic or entertain- 
ment, which had from the earliest days 
existed south of the Acropolis. — Lewin 
and Conybeare atid Howson^ Life of St, 
Faulf and Dyer's Athene, 



Note D.— Epicubeans and Stoics. 



At the time when St Paul visited 
Athens there were three sects of philo- 
sophers all claiming relation to and a 
descent from the school of Socrates. 
The Peripatetics or Plutonists, the 
Epicureans, and the Stoics. Of the 
former no mention is made]at this place, 
not so much, it may be, because they 
were less curious to ascertain the tenets 
of the strange teacher, but because 
after the death of Plato and Aristotle 
their followers had greatly diminished 
in numbers and importance, the larger 
part of them having attached them- 
selves to one or other of the two rival 
schools of Epicureans and Stoics, and 
mostly to the first-named school, so that 
the Peripatetics, considered as a distinct 
school, had almost ceased to exist. The 
Epicurean sect or school derived its 
name from Epicurus (342 — 270 b. c), 
the son of an Athenian schoolmaster set- 
tled at Samos, where it is supposed the 
philosopher was bom. Having first 
opened a school at Lampsacus in the 
thirty-second year of his age, ho after 
five years removed to Athens, and there 
promulgated his opinions. These were 
not new as to their elements, however 
new in their combination, but were 
systematized by Epicurus in part from 
the teaching of Democritus and Leucip- 
pus, in part from the philosophers of 



the Cyrenaic school, which itself in the 
end merged into that of the Epicureans. 
In physical science, with which we are 
chiefly concerned in its connection with 
the speech of St. Paul, this sect taught 
the eternal existence and the indestruc- 
tible nature of the primordia out of 
which the world had arisen. The 
Atomic theory, when engrafted on the 
ethical and theological systems of the 
Epicureans, was one of gross materialism, 
but whether this negative belief was a 
legitimate and necessary deduction from 
the Atomic theory itself, or was due only 
to the metaphysical theories among 
which it was incorporated, may be 
doubted. CWmoWA (Intellect. System, 
Book i. ch. 1) held that Materialism wai 
an abuse or perversion of the Atomic 
theory, not a natural deduction from it. 
In the system of Epicurus, however, the 
Atomic theory became pure Materialism 
and sank to Atheism. This it did be- 
cause of its association with the theory 
which Epicurus introduced, and by 
which he modified the physical theories 
of the older Atomists, teaching that the 
world came into existence by chance, 
and was regulated as a machine by in- 
exorable necessity. In order to escape 
from the suggestion of a lawgiver re- 
gulating all things, and providing for 
the execution of the law which he had 
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given, Epicnrus did not teach the ex- 
istence of an inexorable law, but only 
of a snbtile, all-pervading mechanical 
force. In his theory the world was a 
machine existing by chance, and always 
moTing to the same end, though not 
always in the same way, so that pha5- 
Aomena were invariable though the 
oaoses producing them might differ, 
and must needs differ, since they were 
the results of accident. The world 
was thus, according to hira, the last re- 
sult of a mechanical concatenation of 
causes which nothing could interrupt. 
These tenets of Epicurus as to physics 
were contradicted by St. Paul in his 
declaration that there is a God, that He 
made the heavens and the earth, and was 
the universal Creator, so that without 
Him was not anything made t/utt teas 
made (John i. 3). 

Though man, informed of all things 
by sensual perception, might be mistaken 
in his conclusions through an error of 
his judgment, yet the Epicureans held 
that the momentary sensual experience 
was in itself true. This perception was 
conveyed to man by means of atoms 
which were detached from the surface 
•f matter and penetrated his frame 
and affected his sense. The soul or 
•pirit was itself, according to their 
theory, composed of very minute 
round and fiery atoms which, like heated 
air, was able to penetrate a solid body, 
and entered the frame of man. As these 
were more or less heated, the passions 
and instincts of man were either un- 
governable or able to be controlled. If 
they came in the semblance of warm 
air merely they begat repose and cheer- 
fulness, to which it should be the aim 
of a wise man to attain, so that the tem- 
permment of man depends upon the 
proper balance in the qualities of the 
atoms which, flying off from matter, 
strike that subtile material which £pi- 
eunii considered the soul of man to be. 
Thongh, however, the soul of man, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, was material, 
for there was nothing immaterial, it was 
far more subtile in substance than the 
body of man : in other words, in accord- 
ance with the Atomic theory as held by 
this school, the atoms of which the soul 
was eompoaed were less closely com- 
ACTS. YOL. II, 



pactedthan those which constituted the 
body of man. 

As to the Ethics and Theology which 
were blended with this physical teach- 
ing, since there existed in mankind on 
all sides a belief in the existence of di- 
vine beings, and this belief could only 
have resulted from sensuous perception, 
and all sensuous perception was true, 
though the deductions from these per- 
ceptions might occasiunally lead into 
error, therefore the Epicureans were 
driven to acknowledge the existence of 
such divine beings as men believed in. 
These, however, were powerless to affect, 
or indifferent to the actions of men. 
They were in number as great as that 
of mankind upon the globe. None of 
these could have had part in the crea- 
tion of the world, since the world is 
self -existent, and existed by a necessity 
as inexorable as that which controlled 
these several divinities. Since these, 
divinities neither made the world, nor 
could assist nor injure man, they were 
not objects of either reverence or fear, 
and from the assertion of their indiffer- 
ence to the actions of man it followed 
that tlicre was no account to be rendered 
of such actions, though man, inconsist- 
ently it would seem, with the cardinal 
doctrine of necessity, possessed a certain 
kind of free-will, so that he might choose 
virtue and abstain from vice, not, how- 
ever, because of any moral reason, but 
because one was pleasure and the other 
pain, and the wise man was one who 
pursued pleasure, not, indeed, as an 
end, but as a means for the attainment 
of that which was the end of mau's be- 
ing — the repose of the soul. 

The teaching of Epicurus, whether 
regarded in its physical, its ethical, or 
its theological aspect, if indeed it can 
be said to have appealed to theology, 
was entirely material. There was no 
creator, and therefore no creation, no 
ruler of the world, and no judge of 
mankind. There were indeed gods 
many, yet these possessed no power and 
took no concern with the affairs of 
man. The proper pursuit of man was 
pleasure, and through this the satisfac- 
tion and repose of the material soul. 
Against these tenets St. Paul taught 
that there is one God, that He is the 

L. 
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msker of all things, that He noi only 
takes an interest in the affairs of man, 
bat gives to all life and motion, and 
vill hereafter jadge all mankind. See 
Oidwarih't IntelleeiuMl 8y$tmn^ Book i. 
cap. 1, together with. Moskeim^a notes 
appended to his translation. JhUmgir: 
Jew and Otntile, toI. i. pp. 341—372. 
Tmneman^t Manual of Fkilotophy, 

like the Epicureans, the Stoics were 
an offset from the Socratie school of 
Philosophy. Its founder was Zeno of 
Gittium in Gypms (340 — 260 b. c). 
After hearing as well the teachers of the 
Cynic school, Crates and Stilpo, and 
the Academicians, Xenocrates and Po- 
lemo, he pat forth a system which, 
avoiding the unnataral asperity of the 
Cynical school, attempted to oppose 
ieeptieism and to establish rigid moral- 
ity on loftier principles than those 
appealed to by existing schools. The 
disciples of Zeno met in one of the 
porches {aroii) at Athens, and hence its 
name. In its physical aspect the doc- 
trine ol this scImwI was Pantheistic. 
Matter was considered to be eternal, but 
passive, whilst divinity was not person- 
ality, but a power, the active, all-per- 
Tading soul, a living fire, producing as 
well as permeating all things, whilst 
the world is but the outer expression 
or body of the divinity. The stars were 
also possessed by similar souls or divini- 
ties, inferior, however, to that which 
actuated the world. These physical 
theories were adapted from earlier 
schools. Thus, according to Clemens 
Alex., Xenocrates had taught that the 
seven planets were seven gods, and that 
these, in conjunction with and sub- 
ordination to that which gave life to the 
world, made up an eighth god (Ad 
Oente$f cap. 5). As, according to the 
Stoics, God was not a personality, but a 
power only, though they tolerated the 
popular polytheism, and even regarded 
the gods of pagan mythology as lesser 
manifestations of the world-spirit, yet 
they discountenanced the worship of 
images, and were averse to the use of 
temples. 

In the ethical part of their philosophy 
the Stoics taught that nature is so 
framed as to lead us to virtue. Hence, 
among the primary maxims of thia 



school is this, that we ought to lire 
agreeably to the law of right reason, 
which is, in other words, to live con- 
formably to nature. Evil and good are 
in their system of equal necessity in the 
world as light and shadow are necessary 
the one to the other. Neither of them 
is good or evil, vice as well as virtue 
comes from the same inexorable fate. 
Hence, since the Stoics denied that the 
will of man was free, they denied alsa 
his accountability for actions which in 
themselves were alike and came from 
the like source. Thii did not prevent 
them regarding all men who lived 
otherwise than in accord with the 
dictates of reason as aliens, whilst the 
tenets of their philosophy taught them 
to despise all outside of their schooL 
Such a philosophy was the cherished 
monopoly of tiiie few, it had little 
interest for the world at large. It in- 
spired and sanctified selfishness. It was 
a lofty egotism, and little more. The 
pride and arrogancy naturally resulting 
from this contempt for man in general, 
as well as from the belief that man was 
self-sufficient without help from any 
siq>erior intelligence or power, and was, 
indeed, himself elcTsted by his actions 
to co-ordination with deity, find ex- 
pression even in the writings of Senecs 
and in the sayings of Epictetua, but have 
disappeared almost wholly from the 
writings of Marcus Antoninus. From 
the loftiness of some of its maxima it- 
has been said, *'If Christianity were 
capable of division Stoicism would be 
half Christianity" (Vwet). It failed, 
however, utterly to teach even its moii 
forward sons what it prescribed. It seeme 
a philosophy of patience and endurance; 
but was, in fact, a religion of deqmir. 
Its chief teachers and its moat renowned 
apostles, the Greeks Zeno and Cleantbes, 
the Bomans Cato and Brutus, died by 
their own hands. But whilst StoicisBi. 
contrasts favourably with the gross 
materialism of the Epicurean school, ite 
influence was less felt. Unlike the 
Epicurean school, which remained oa 
the whole undivided and faithful to iti 
regard for its founder, the Stoic, per* 
haps from the greater intensity of be- 
lief and the stronger hold which it had 
on the intellectual and moral nature «f 
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intiif was broken up into separate 
■choola. It kited as a liTing philo- 
aophy for abont eight hundred and fifty 
yean, reckoning firom its beginnings 
with Zeno nntil its practical extinction 
at the death of Simplicins in the fifth 
centory of the Christian era, and since 
its chief teachers, such as Epictetus, 
Seneca, Marcos Antoninus, and Sim- 
plicins flourished after the public and 
wide^spread teaching of Christianity, it 
IS utterly impossible but that their 
ethical coda and practice must hare 
been coloured and influenced by the 
morality of the gospel. The curiosity 
of the Stoics of Athens, and their wish 
to understand in what the teaching of 
Christ ooosisted, is but a sample of the 
way in which the philosophers of this 
■chool would hear of the new faith. 



Forty years after St. Paul had planted 
the Church in Macedonia Epictetus was 
banished, or retired to Epirus. One 
hundred years after the Sermon on the 
Mount had been deliyered Marcus An- 
toninus reigned at Rome. It was no 
more possible for these men to ayoid 
being influenced by Christianity than 
for their bodies to have been unin- 
fluenced by the purity or impurity of 
the air which they breathed. This is 
sometimes forgotten when the loftiness 
of the later school of Stoic philosophers 
is dwelt upon. — Marcus Antoninus in 
Meditations^ with preface by G. Long. 
Bollinger : Jew and OentilCy vol. i. pp. 
348 — 372. Havety Le Christianisme et 
Les Originesyt. 1. Villemain: Nouveaux 
Melanges historiqueSj 273—292. V. 
Cousin. 



Note E.— Abbopagus. 



This, like many other similar names, 
is used both for the place at which the 
court met and the court itselfl As to 
the place, it has been described from 
personal inspection as a " narrow, naked 
ridge of limestone rock rising gradually 
lirom the northern end, and terminating 
abraptly on the south, over against the 
west end of the Acropolis, from which it 
bean almost north, being separated from 
it by an elcTated ralley. This southern 
«Bd ia flfty or sixty feet aboye the said 
TaUay; though yet much lower than 
Um AeropoliiL On its top are still to 
be sen the seats of the judges and 
ftttifla hewn in the rock ; and towards 
tba aoeth-west is a descent by a flight 
of itepsi also cut in the rock, into the 
viUay balow. On the west of the ridge, 
ia tiie Talleys^ between it and the Pn jx, 
was till ancient market, and on the 
nmfli-^si side the later or new market " 
{JMimm^s FaUstine^ toI. L p. 10). As 
to the eonrt, the Areopagus ( 4 Iv *Apf cy 
viyy/SovXil), or upper tribunal (9 avM 
/SaeXif), of Athens dates back f^m the 
nosi remote antiquity, but was so modi- 
lad by .Solon that he ,may almost be 



considered its founder. It was origin- 
ally purely aristocratic in its constitu- 
tion, and this character was not destroy- 
ed through the entry of the Archons, 
who became members of this court on the 
expiration of their archonship, and whose 
qualification for office was not birth, but 
property. For though the elements of the 
court were somewhat altered, its aristo- 
cratic complexion remained, since as a 
considerable proportion of the Archons, 
whilst holding that office by virtue of a 
property and not of a birth qualification, 
were yet of noble patrician families, 
the traditional character of the court 
remained until its final extinction, in 
the main, aristocratic, and, like the 
Senate, served as a check upon the de- 
mocracy of Athens. Besides being a 
criminal court, with jurisdiction in all 
cases of wilful murder, of wounding, of 
poisoning, and of arson (Pollux, viii. 

117), it had extensive powers of a cere- 
monial and political nature, and gener- 
ally was regarded as the guardian of 
the laws. Charges of impiety (Lysias^ 
wipe S^cov, 109 — 111), of disregard of 

he ceremonial laws, of religion, and of 
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the introduction or use of strange and 
unantliorized forms of religious worship 
(iiriOcra (cprr, as opposed to the vaTpiaj 
or older rites of the state), were within 
its cognizance. By this tribunal An- 
Bxagoras {500 b. c.) was condemned and 
exiled for teaching that the sun was a 
fire-stone, not a divinity. Diagoras 
(415 B.C.), as a derider of the gods, was 
driven from the city. Protagoras (442 
B.C.), for introducing a philosophy at 
Tariuncc with popular notions, was also 
banished, and died in banishment. So- 
crates for setting forth a strange God 
was put to death (400 B.C. ) ; and it was 
its activity in this respect which preTent- 
ed Euripides from not more openly ex- 
posing his disbelief in the gods of the 
municipality of Athens {Plutarch, de 
plac. Phil., lib. i. c. 7. Hammond). 
Before this tribunal— whether by way 
of actio or not — St. Paul is thought to 
have now appeared; though^others have 



supposed that all that is meant by liis 
appearing at Areopagus is that he ap- 
peared before an assembly of Epicurean 
arid Stoic philosophers on the hill where 
the court of Areopagus met. 

The reputation for learning, gravity, 
and incorruptibility, long adhered to 
the members of this court. Its decisions 
were held in reverence, and its members 
treated with deference and marks of 
outward respect. Though its import- 
ance and character sank before its final 
extinction, it possessed under the early 
Roman emperors most of its ancient 
power and prestige, and asserted its inde- 
pendence with somewhat of its ancient 
spirit in the times of Tiberius {Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 55). It existed in all but the 
name as late as the time of the Emperors 
Gratian and Thcodosius (a.d. 380). 
See Dyet^s Athens, Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities; Lewin*s Life of 
St. FauL 



Note F. — Athens. 



' "The eye of Greece" and the 
capital of Attica is about 40 miles east 
of Corinth, 300 south-west of Constan- 
tinople, and 5 miles from the ^gean Sea, 
standing on an irregular plain broken 
by rocky eminences, which plain is 
bounded on all sides except the south by 
mountains. As to its northern and 
eastern boundaries, on the north it has 
Pames, and a little to the south-east of 
this the smaller ridge of Pentclicus, and 
Btill further to the south of this is the 
range of Hyraettus running nearly to 
the sea. On the south it has the Sa- 
ronic gulf, whilst M. -^galeos encloses 
the western side of this plain, and runs 
down to a point opposite Salamis. The 
whole plain is arid, with a thin covering 
of soil over limestone. It has been 
tenanted or niled by several races, 
the Pelasgi and the Cecropidae (but 
which of these two preceded the other 
is disputed), the Athenians proper, and 
an Ionian race. But though it boasts 
of successive founders or restorers in 



the persons of Cecrops (1550 b. c), 
Theseus, and Solon, its history cannot 
be traced ^v^th any certainty until the 
time of Pisistratus (560 — 527 b. c). 
Its ancient inhabitants, most probably a 
wandering colony of Pelasgi, occupied 
the various heights rising out of the 
plain, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the 
Museium, the Pnyx, and the Nymph's 
Hill. On all of these, save the first, the 
traces of the primitive dwellings or 
cabins, partly excavated from the live 
rock, are still found, and this mode of 
constructing dwellings continued until a 
late date in the history of the city. The 
fact that no other traces of domestic 
buildings remain serves to prove that 
the houses which stood amid the mas- 
sive temples and colonnades of Athens 
must have been but fragile. The re- 
peated fires and captures to which Con- 
stantitiople has been exposed hare not 
obliterated the old houses of the Greek 
residents built long before its final cap- 
tore, whereas there is no old house now 
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remainiDg in Athens. Its glorj is in 
the rains of its temples and public 
buildings, in the past associations of its 
history^ in the beauty of its scenery, and 
in the charm of its pure and healthy 
atmosphere. 

The city has borne at different periods 
the names of Cranae, Cecropia, and 
from the time of Theseus Athens, from 
Athena ('A9i|i/if), or Minerva, its tutelary 
g^dess. Though the Acropolis stands 
about fi?e miles from the sea, yet in 
reality the ancient city extended to the 
JElgean, and the Pine us was only the sea 
suburb of Athens, connected with the 
city by a long street, with dwelling- 
houses and shops, between two walls, 
estimated to have been 60 feet in height. 
Only some inconsiderable traces of the 
foundation of these walls are found. The 
primitive sites occupied by the Athenians 
were known as the upper city ; when in 
course of time they were compelled by 
the increase of population to settle also 
on the plains below, this new city was 
known as the lower city. In 480 B.C. 
the city, having been by the counsel of 
Themistoclcs deserted by the bulk of 
its inhabitants, was captured by Xerxes 
and destroyed. It subsequently, in the 
Peloponnesian war, fell under the do- 
minion of Sparta. Notwithstanding a 
spirited resistance, it was taken by 
Philip of Macedon, after the buttle of 
Cheronea (333 B.C.), and with this ter- 
minated the independence and glory of 
the ** eye of Greece." It was afterwards 
captured by Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
and besieged, taken, pluudered, and a 
great part of its citizens massacred by 
«der of Sylla (87 b. c). In the in- 
testine struggles of Rome Athens had 
the singular ill-fortune to side almost 
always with the weaker parties. It 
adhered to Pompey, sent forth its levies 
to swell the armies of Brutus andCassius, 
and allied itself to Antony, so that even 
if spared by the victors it was not to be 
expected that they would treat it with 
exceptional favour. At the time of St. 
Paul's visit, though it preserved the 
eharacter of a " free city," it had lost all 
political and commercial importance. 
It was, however, still renowned as a seat 
of learning, and its university was con- 
sidered on a par with those of Tarsus 



and Alexandria. Cicero was educated 
here, and hither he sent his son, that he 
might attend the lectures of Cratippus. 
Horace visited it for the same reason, 
and it was long the fashion for Romans 
of rank and wealth to finish their edu- 
cation at Athens. The schools of 
Athens, however, could hardly have had 
a beneficial, though they might have had 
a refining infiuencc upon the Roman 
youth. From the days of its short, 
lived splendour and power under Peri- 
cles until its decay, though the genius 
and passion of its scholars might be 
fostered, it« moral influence was corrupt- 
ing. Neither knowledge nor morality 
were taught, but the cultivation of the 
susceptibilities of body and mind ; and 
the luck of all true earnestness is evident 
in the indiflference with which St. Paul 
was treated. 

Though literature and art attained al- 
most to perfection in the palmy days of 
Athenian greatness, and the Athenian 
school was in after days renowned for 
its philosophers and rhetoricians, the 
period of St. Paul's visit was not one of 
activity ,in either pursuit. Art, indeed, of 
high excellence it never again attained 
to. Its glories in that respect had long 
passed away, at least no statues worthy 
of its past sculptors were added to its 
stores. Indeed it was a city full of 
bronze and marble, to which there 
needed no additions. Its gates were 
carved and heavy with sculpture, its 
porches and colonnades swarmed with 
statues, from the equestrian figure of 
Neptune at the Peiruic gate to the 
colossal Minerva on the Acropolis. Gods 
and goddesses, chiselled by Praxiteles 
and Phidias, stood like an extended 
line of sentinels along its streets, or 
were hidden in the caverns and chasms 
of the limestone heights which rise 
amid the populousness of the city, and 
the exceeding religiousness of the 
Athenian people was marked, not only 
towards the gods and their attributes 
and even to the accidents of the count- 
less members of the Grecian Pantheon, 
but also by altars to such abstractions 
as Fame and Energy, Persuasion and 
Modesty, Contumely, Oblivion, and 
Pity, or probably Piety, and when all 
these failed to exhaust their religious- 
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altars "to the Unknown God." Thongh to the Emperon' Antoninus and Com- 

the immediate sncoess of St. Panl's modos. In the third century Auger 

teaching at Athens appears not to commends this Church for its quiet and 

haTC been great, the Church in this purity. In the fourth century the 

city soon rose to eminence. Dionysius* Bchool at Athens was a flourishing one, 

who is mentioned as a couTert to the and Basil and Gregory Nazianzen 

gospel, is said to hare been the first were educated here {Banmiw ad An. 

bishop of Athens, and after him the 854). In the councils of Nicsea (326)» 

name of Narcissus, one of the seyenty of Chalcedon (461), and at Constanti- 

disciples, occurs [Hippolytut and Doro^ nople (680), bishops of tlus city were 
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CLAUDniS. 
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ISMAEL BEN PHABI. 



(1) After these things Paul ^ departed from Athens^ 
and came to Corinth; ^ (2) And found a certain Jew 
named Aquila^ born in Pontus^ lately come from 
Italy y with his wife PHsciUa ; {because that Claudius 
had commanded * all Jews to depart from Home ;) 
and came unto them. 



Ronuxvl %. 

1 Cor. xvU 19. 

2 Tim. iv. 19. 



This chapter is divided into three portions^ and contains 
an account of — 

(1) The preaching of the gospel at Corinth, together with 
the opposition which it encountered, and the success attend- 
ing the labours of St. Paul 

(2) The departure of St. Paul to Ephesus, and his journey 
from that city in fulfilment of his vow and in order to keep 
the feast at Jerusalem. 

(3) The teaching of ApoUos, and his more perfect instruc- 



' lYj^A^ndbf/ rejects 6 navXoc of the 
Text, reeepius, 

* See Note A at the end of this 
ehapter. 

' AquUa. The nominatiye is 'Acv- 
Xac, and this should have been retained 
to mark that it is of the masculine 
gender. "Probably a name adopted 
for commercial intercourse with the 
Bomans; and the same as Onkelot 
(Valek),'*— Wordsworth. The name 
Aquila, not an uncommon one, was 
borne by the Greek translator of the 
Old Testament, who was also a natiye 
of Ponttts, where indeed great namben 



of Jews had long been settled. The 
latter, however, lived in the time of 
Hadrian, and was a convert from hea- 
thenism to Judaism. Iren. Adv. Sar, 
iii.|4i; Jer. de Vir. lilmt., and in 
Isaiah viii. 14, c. 64. Philast. d$ 
Har.f § 90. Attempts have been made, 
but without success, to identify Aquila, 
the translator of the Old Testament, 
with Onkelos the Targumist. See 
Leusden, Fhil. Heb. mixtus dissert, 
vi., and Deutsch's Literary Semuins^ 
p. 334. 

^ rh iiaTiraxkvai YiXaHiov. — Text, 
reeept, iUk rd Tirax*vai, — Tiseh, 
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'^Ciiaro* ^ ^^^^ ^^ Christian doctrine by Aquila and Priscilla,^ the com- 
panions of St. Paul. 

St. Paul appears to have made but few converts at 
Athens^ where at first sight it might have seemed that the 
inquiring character of its people would have opened a door 
for the reception of the gospel. Leaving that city, he now 
visited Corinth, in which great numbers of Jews were settled 
for the purposes of commerce, and where the large com- 
mercial intercourse of this city with Western Europe and 
Africa enabled the Apostle to make known to men of various 
nations the message entrusted to him. Here, in the midst of 
the gross voluptuousness and immorality which reigned on 
all sides, a picture of Roman Greek life in its worst aspect, 

Baamgarten. the gospcl made great way. The very shamelessness of sin 
made men and women the more to long after a purer and 
more self-denying life, and Christianity supplied that which 
they were longing after. 

As before to Sodom and to Nineveh, so now to Corinth 
God sends His message and calls its inhabitants to repent. 
Thus is He untiring in His mercy, and does not desert men 
in their great need of Him, though they have greatly sinned 
against Him, and have departed far from Him. 

A certain Jew named Aquila bom in Pontus,^ a province in 
which we know from incidental notices that there were 
many Jews settled. It is the first named of the districts in 
which they were scattered, and to them and to the Jews 
in the neighbouring provinces St. Peter wrote his First 
Epistle. Of these, some were present at the time of the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and had listened to the preaching 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit was given 
in outward as well as in inward manifestation to the Church. 
It has been questioned whether Aquila and Priscilla were 



Starke. 



1 Pet L 1. 



▲ctoU.9. 



^ An instance of naturalness may be 
noted here. In 2 Tim. ir. 19, the latest 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, the name 
Priscilla (Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19) 
gives place to that of Prisea. The en- 
dearing diminutive of early days is 
changed for one more suitable to the 
advanced life of Priscilla. 

' Pontus was a province, formerly an 
independent kingdom, lying on the 
shores of the Black Sea, the Pontus 
Euxinus, from whence it derived its 
name. It has the sea for its northern 
boundary ; it is separated on the west 
from Paphlagonia by the river Halys. 
It is bounded on the south-west by 
Oalatia, on the south by Cappadocia, 



and on the south-east by the Lesser Ar- 
menia. It existed as an independent 
kingdom for upwards of four hundred 
years. Its most celebrated sovereign 
was Mithridates the Fourth, at whose 
death, b. c. 64, the greater part of his 
kingdom became a Roman province, and 
in the reign of Nero the remainder was 
incorporated in the Roman Empire. 
The Jewish inhabitants of this province 
were numerous. The First Epistle of 
St. Peter is sometimes called the Epistle 
to the Pontians, from this place being 
named first in its inscription (1 Pet. i. 1). 
Pontus was the birthplace of Marcion 
the heretic {TertuL Adv. Marcion, lib. 
i. cap. 1). 
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already Christiana or not, and opinions are divided on this 
point; the reason, however, for supposing that they were 
not believers in Christ — namely, that instead of speaking of 
them as brethren, or as disciples, Aquila is called a Jew — 
seems inconclusive, whilst the grounds for thinking that they 
were converts to the faith in Christ greatly outweigh this soli- 
tary reason for thinking that they were not. If this argument, 
indeed, were of much weight it would be limited to the 
case of the husband, and we might therefore infer that his 
wife was a believer in Christ. It seems, however, that Aquila 
is characterized as a Jew only for the purpose of assigning the 
cause for his expulsion from Rome.^ It is hardly likely that 
St. Paul would have been allowed to take up his residence in 
the house of one who as a Jew would have been opposed 
to his teaching. We know, again, that Aquila and Priscilla 
were both Christians by the time they accompanied St. Paul 
to Ephesus, and though we cannot bo certain on this point, oi«hRn»en. 
it is most likely that they were both members of the Church EwSd.*'' 
of Christ at the time when St. Paul visited Corinth. 

Because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from lioms. This expulsion is mentioned by the Roman 
historian, Suetonius.^ Another historian says, that though *» vit ciaud 
there was an intention to banish them, this was not put into 
execution, and that all that was done was to shut up tho dio. cau. 
synagogues and thus prevent the Jews from assembling for 
religious worship. This, however, was, in fact, to banish them 
from Rome. It has been supposed that this edict, it may bo buom. 
because of the entreaties of Agrippa, king of Chalcis, who 
had great influence with Claudius, was soon after repealed, cook, 
and because it continued but a short time in force, and was 
perhaps not rigidly carried out at any time, Joseph us does not 
notice that which Suetonius as well as St. Luke affirms to 
have been done. We know, indeed, that the edict for the oroUiu. 
departure of the Jews was soon after repealed, or at least was 
suffered to fall into oblivion, and that Aquila and Priscilla, as Rom. xtj. 3. 
well as many other Jews, were settled in Rome a few years 
later. 

Tradition says that this expulsion took place in con- 



lib. X. c. 6. 



Acta xxTli}, 
17. 



^ It has been thought that Aquila^ 
the name by which he was known at 
Borne, was a translation of a Jewish 
name "^a, Neaher, an eagle: others, 
however, think it might be a Greek 
name, and derived from aKvXoQ, an 
acorn. See Brusius in Coram, priorem 
ad voces Heb. N. T. p. 13, U. In the 
Menologia Aquila and Priscilla are 
commemorated on Feb. 13. 



' "Judaeos impulsore Chresto assi* 
due tumultuantes Roma expulit." — 
Suetonius, Claud. 26. Meyer supports 
the view that Chrestus was the name of 
some Jew who disturbed the peace of 
the capital, but this is unsupported by 
the least evidence or oven probability, 
and we learn from Tertullian {Apol.y 
c. 3) and Lactantius {Instit., iv. 7) that 
by Chrestus was meant Christos. 
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sequence of the conversion, or the attempted conversion, 
of the wife of Claudius,^ and from what we know of the 
readiness of other women to embrace the religion of the 
Jews, this is not unlikely. But whether this were so or not 
there might well be many other causes for the edict of 
Claudius. After the Great Passover and Pentecost, the 
Crucifixion of our Lord and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, Jews, converted to the belief that Christ was the 

^xxTiu?i6. Messiah, had settled in Rome, and their presence would 

Bom.xvL7. havo been an occasion of disputation, and hence of tumults, 

and have led to deeds of violence such as occurred at Jeru- 

A^vu.54-- fialem, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Philippi, at 
Thessalonica, at Beraaa, at Ephesus, and elsewhere. As 
all such tumults were dangerous to the peace of Rome, and 
zvii.5,is. might be used for political purposes, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not be likely to be more forbearing on such 
occasions than the provincial governors were, and since at 
this time the dispute would be within the bosom of the 
Jewish community, for the Christians were only a section of 
the Jewish settlers, if peace were to be preserved, it could 
only be, or seem only to be, by means of the banishment of 
all Jews, whether they were those who adhered to the 
Rabbins, or those who had accepted Christ as the expected 

xmioeiiiu. Messiah. 



00 

Acta xlil. 4ft. 
Acta xlv. ft: 

zrl.tS; 



A^irrii.si {^ And because he was of (lie same crafty he 
i^^'u^. ^^^^ ^^^^ them, and wrought:^ for by their occupa- 
tTb^'uLi tion they were tentmakers? (4) And he reasoned in 

the synagogue evei^ sabbath^ and persuaded the Jetvs 

and the Greeks. 

The notice that the Apostle wrought for his living with 
his own hands is introduced in this place not to inform us 
of the fact that he laboured at his trade as a tent-maker^ 



^ **Gaii8am faujofl expnlflioniB primo 
aosignant Lyran. Hugo, quod nempe 
Menalinam [quere, AgrippinamJ 
Glaudii uxorem pellexissent ad Jadaio- 
iniim, nam etiam ex simili oanoa Tiberius 
eoodem k Roma preseripeerat, id quod 
Fulviam Saturni oenatoris nxorem ad 
Judaismum traxiooent et ab ea aunim 
et pnrpuram extoniooent at aoribit 
Joseph, lib. 18, Antiq., o. 1, et 8.''— 
JS^heira, 

* Kal tipyaZtro. — Text, recepi, Kai 
^fiydZot^o, — Titoh, 

* " An soenoiactoria «0t an confici* 



endoram tentoriomm, Tel aulieonim. 
Nam Gr»ca vox etiam ad aalsoa sea 
tapeta extenditur. Alioquin tentoiio- 
ram osos non est nisi in beUo ." — JEsHum 
*' JBrtuit ie&nofaetoria artis, Sjrun, opU 
JUet canopaorum; Vatablus et alii« 
0uUt(frumt quBB scilicet ex consntis pel- 
libas fiebant, at et nunc apud Toroaa." 

Menedemus, the philosopher of Ere« 
tria and the disciple of Plato, was of the 
same trade, and is spoken of as vnivo^ 
pdfoc, a maker or sewer of tenti (i^* 
ZiM^.j lib. 2). 
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for this he liad done at Thessalonica withoat any remark on 1 Then. it. 9. 
the parfc of Sfe. Lnke^ but apparently as accoanting for his *t*»«»»*"*- 
residence with Aquila and Priscilla^ because they were of luunigaruiu 
ihe same craft as the Apostle. 

It was a maxim of the Rabbins that every man should be 
brought up to a trade/ and so — 

(1) Be able to earn his own living by his hands^ if adver- 
sity should overtake him. This maxim the Jews put in prac- 
tice^ and the most celebrated teachers among them have been 
instoicted in^ and have often exercised^ some mechanical art. 

(2) But they seem to have prescribed manual labour and 
trade not for this reason only^ but also because such manual 
labour is a defence against the evils of idleness and of list- 
lessness.' By his own example St. Paul taught at once the ^oiSliSS 
dignity of labour in a city where, in consequence of the great 
number of slaves, manual occupations were looked down 

upon ; and amidst a population largely given over to volup- 
tuousness and sensual gratification he left this lesson, that 
such occupations are a safeguard against the temptations 
which acquire strength from man's idleness. 

Though tents were usually made of leather, and St. cmv. B^iii. 
Cluysostom speaks of St. Paul as a worker in skins, yet it 
is most generally supposed that the tents which St. Paul 
laboured at were made of goats' hair, the cloth of which was 
largely exported for that purpose from Cilicia, his native Hnmphiy. 
country, and known for that reason as Cilicium. 

He reasoned in tlie synagogue every sabbath. Here was the 
common resort of all who, tired of heathenism, were seeking 
after the one God* whether they were by birth Jeivs or 
Oreeks.^ 

^ *^ Mos erat etiam doctusimiB Judse- Howton. 

Oram opificium aliquod discere, undO) * " In the Pirice AToth, c. 2, § 2, we 

vbt res ferret, se BUBtentarent. R. read, 'Beautiful is the studj of the 

Joohanan fellio ; R. Nahom librae law with an earthly employment, by 

riut; B. Jochanan Sandalariut; B. which a man gains his li?elihood,' and 

Joda piitor,**—:Rosenmuller. " Sapi- the reason alleged is, that both together 

entes plnrimi artem aliquam fecerunt are preventiyes of sin, but in their 

ne aliorum beneficentia indigerent." — absence, the soul is easily ruined, and sin 

Jtoimofiiaw, Jora., cap. 1, § 9. ***What finds entrance."— iVfaH«fer ; Flatting 

is commanded of a father towards his of the Christian Churchy toI. l p. 181. 

son ? ' asks a Talmudic writer. < To s « Sicut Petms piscando nos k fine* 

circumcise him, to teach him the law, ^bus seculi per retia fidei extraxit: ita 

to teach him a trade.' Rabbi Judah Paulas umbracula protectionis erigenda 

saith, * He that teacheth not his son a ab umbra criminis, ardore tentationia 

trade, doth the same as if he taught him et cupiditatis, i, plnviis camalitatis, k 

to be a thief;' and Rabban Gamaliel yentis superbi® et Tanitatis et insidia* 

•aith, < He that hath a trade in his rum, Terbo et opera nos defendit ao 

hand, to what is he like ? He is like a toetur."— -/VrtM from jM^« 
yineyard well fenced.' '^-^O^ybeare and 
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Job xxxii. 18. 
AcU xvU. t, 

14, 15. 
Lev. XX. &— 

12. 
2 Sam. i. 16. 
Nell. V. l.S. 
Ezek. iii. 18, 

19; xvlii. 

IS; xxxiii. 

4,9. 
Mult. X. 14. 
AcU xiii. 45, 

46, 51 ; XX. 

26; XXTUi. 

2H. 
1 Pet. iv. 4. 



t Cor. X. 10 ; 
xii. 0. 



RoMnmailer. 



Cook. 



BengeL 
Dion. Carth. 



i Cor. xii. 12. 



(5) And when Silas and Timotheus were come 
from Macedonia^ Paul was pressed in the spirit,^ 
and testijied to the Jews that Jesus was Christ. (G) 
And when they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, 
he shook his raiment, and said unto them^ Your 
blood be upon your own heads ; I am clean : from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 

At Corintli Silas from Beraea and Timotheus from Thes- 
salonica now joined St. Paul, and assisted him by their 
labours, whilst, amid his weakness of body, they cheered him 
by their presence. On their coming to him, and during 
his stay at Corinth, he wrote the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

Paul was pressed in the spirit. Another reading of about 
equal authority with that in the text gives it, by the word 
(ro) \6y(o). The diflference of meaning is but slight. 

(1) If we adopt the reading of the authorized version and 
of the textus receptus they mean that he was deeply moved 
by the Holy Spirit,* or in his own spirit, by the duty which 
pressed upon him, and by his desire to make known the 
truth entrusted to him ; in other words, that he was engaged 
in preaching the word with all earnestness. 

(2) If we accept the reading, pressed by the word, then 
the meaning will be, The power of the word which he had to 
preach mightily urged St. Paul to declare it, and filled 
him with anxiety and earnestness. 

He testified to the Jews, both by his teaching and by 
miracles, for we know that his preaching was accompanied 
by these tokens of the truth of his mission ; hence after- 
wards in writing to them he says. Truly the si^ns of an 
Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in »igns, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds. 

He shook his ravment — shaking, that is, the dust from off 
it. He did this — 

(1) In testimony that he had carried away nothinpf of 



1 ovviixtTo Ttf irvtvfiaTi. — Text, 
recept, uvvhixiro rtv Xoyy. — Tiseh, 

2 ** Coarctum fuisse Spiritii ut Jesum 
doceret Christum esse, sensus est, ma- 
jore veheraentia fuisse impulsum ut 
libere palaraque de Christo dissereret. . . 
Caeterura Coarctatio Spiritus non accipi- 
tur pro violcnto irapulsu et extrinseco, 



ut loquimtur, qncmadmodum Phxoades 
et homines fsinatici diaboHco furore 
abripi solebant sed ad solitum Spiritus 
Dei instinctum, qui in Paulo vigebat, 
plus accessit, fervoris, ut nova Dei ?ir- 
tute impulsus fuerit ct tamen sponte 
sequutussit Spiritum ducem.** — Calvin, 
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theirs. That his message had been delivered without cost 
to them. 

(2) As a solemn act by which he would testify that they 
had neither lot nor part with the messengers of God. That 

the Jews by their own act had separated themselves from Fromond. 
the Apostles of Christ. 

(3) A significant action, by which he would teach them 

and us that all those who reject God, and persist in their re- Dcddridge. 
jection, God will Himself reject and shake off. 

Your blood, that is, your sin and its consequences, be sa. 
upon your own head. Your ruin comes from yourselves. 
You and you alone are* accountable for exclusion from the 
Church of God, and if you persist in it, will yourselves have 
to answer for your loss of eternal salvation and happiness. Bwien. 
I am clean, I am free from the consequences of your rejec- *"''* *""'' 
tion of the offer which I have made known to you. ^® ®**^* 

I mill go unto the Gentiles, that is, to the Gentiles of 
Corinth. It does not mean that his mission to the people of 
the Jews had now ceased, since we find him soon after this 
going to Ephesus, and there teaching in the synagogue of Aiford. 
the Jews. Though he was the Apostle of the Gentiles, yet ^^"x.s!' 
at Corinth he did not turn to the Gentiles until his teaching 
had been rejected by the Jews, to whom he had first declared Estius. 
the message of salvation. 

(7) And he departed thence^ and entered into a icor.i.14. 
certain man's house^ named Justus,^ one that wor- 
shipped God^ whose house joined hard {(ruvo[jLopotjTay 
to the synagogue. (8) And Crispus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue J believed on the Lord tenth all his 
house ; and many of the Corinthians hearing be- 
lieved^ and were baptized. 

Justus was, according to the description here given of him, 
a Gentile, serving the one God and worshipping in the syna- 
gogue. To his house St. Paul removed, leaving Aquila and 
Priscilla seemingly because the house of Justus was more 
convenient from its nearness to the synagogue, and that he Schmidt, 
was therefore the better able to join in the worship there.^ 

' fi'c oUtav TivoQ dvoftaTi 'lovrrrov. pounded of ofiov and opoQ.^* — Oh- 

— Text, reeept. bvoiian Tirov 'lov<r- hameti. 

Tov. — Tisch.f but rejected by Aiford ^ "Ex auditione lej^is, pietatcm 

and Wordsworth, haurire potuit et idcirco doinum Syna- 

* (Tvvofiopiu) occurs in no other part gofjie proximam habebat, ide6 salutare 

of the New Testament ; itjcomes from est Divina verba audire et spiritualibua 

ofiopoQ, which, appears to bo com- colloquiiB interesse.'' —Novarinut. 
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In baptizing Crispus,^ the chief ruler of the synagogue, Si. 
Paul departed^ as he tells as^ from his usual practice of 
leaving to those who assisted him the work of baptizing. 
He baptized this convert with his own hands. 

Tet, notwithstanding this zeal in his ministry^ the Apostle, 
weighed down by bodily sickness, was also weighed down 
in the spirit. Like Elijah, he seems to have had by nature 
tibiat mixture of an earnest and desponding temperament, 
which is so commonly joined together. Athens had been 
unmoved hj all his preaching ; for a time he was alone in the 
midst of Uorinth, a city overflowing with sensuality, and 
allowing only the pursuit of money-getting to share in the 
thoughts of its citizens with the pursuits of pleasure. He 
was himself an insignificant, unknown man. The work was 
mighty, and contrasted with this was the ever-present sense 
of his own weakness. The Apostle seems for a moment, 
at least, to have given way to despondency, and hence the 
need of special revelation, and of the strength afforded by 
Christ's presence. 

(9) Then spake the Lord to Pavl in the night hy a 
vision, Be not a/raid, but speaky and hold not thy 
peace: (10) For I am with thee^ and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee : for I have much people in 
this city, (11) And he continued there a year and 
six months y teaching the word of God among them. 

Though St. Paul was a chosen vessel in the Lord, yet had 
he, like other servants of God, his moments of depression, 
and needed, as they have done, the consolation of God's 
direct presence and special revelations of His nearness and 
love. And He who is always present to EUs faithful ones in 
their hour of sorrow and of need now granted to the 
Apostle the assurance of His aid, and the consolation of 
His being present with him to bless his efforts.' He spake to 
Paul in Hie night by a vision, Be not afraid, fear not, thy 
labours will not be without fruit. Think not that, as at Athens, 
people will not be converted and accept the truth. / am 
with thee to protect and console thee, so that no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee, and to make thy mission without 



* "This was a Jewish name; fre- 
qnent mention is made of R. Crispa in 
the Jewish writings (Talm. Hieros. 
Yebamot, fol. iL 3, xii. 2, and xyiii. 1, 
and passim). " — Gill, 

' ''Non de proprio periciilo timet: 



de alieno damno propter alienam in- 
credulitatem nequitiamque timet : non 
sihi, Yitffi svLXf sed aliis, qnoe ad salutia 
yiam redire snmmopere cupiebat et ob 
eomm duritiam timebat ne irritnt ejna 
labor esMt." — Novarinut, 
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saccess. Tor I have much people, not^ as some woald an- Lorinu. 
derstand these words^ I have many Jews^ my people of old, Aiford. 
bat much people, many in number, who are mine by crea- 
tion, and by the love I bear them, and will become the john z. 10. 
people and sheep of Christ — sheep not of this fold now, bat eroUiM. 
nereafter to be gathered in by thy instrumentality. 

St. Paul saw a city given over to idolatry and licentious- 
ness, he sa V not that which was beyond. Man sees the pre- 
sent aspect of things, what is before his eyes ; God sees the 
future, and the heart that amid its sins may be yearning for 
Him. As He saw those whom Elijcdi did not, the seven Lechier. 
thousand who had not bowed the knee unto Baal, so He saw 1 Kingi xii. 
those in Corinth who should hereafter be His messengers to nilboiin. 
the rest of Achaia. 

/ a/m with thee. The promise made to St. Paul is three- 
fold :— 

(1) I am with thee to strengthen, to comfort, and protect 

thee. And, as St. Paul could afterwards say from his own Bam, tul si. 
experience. If Ood he for us, who can he against us ? 

(2) No man shall set on thee to hurt tliee. He stilleth ever 

the raging of the people, is with His servants, and protects p». xIti. «. 
them against the malice of His enemies and their enemies, 
and defends those who count not their lives dear for His sake. 

(3) For I have much people in this city, many to be 
gathered in, many whom thou by thy own labours shall LecUw. 
gather into My fold. 

Strengthened by this promise, he continued there a year 
and six monilis, teaching the word of Ood among them. As 
Corinth was a commercial city, with a mixed population, and 
was much frequented by strangers coming and going, St. 
Paul in preaching among them preached to others than to the 
Greek inhabitants, and more were gathered in even from the 
midst of the dissoluteness which reigned at Corinth than from 
among the intellectual triflers who thronged around him at 
Athens, and listened, and went away unmoved. So true is 
it that where sin abounds, there also doth grace still more Homphiy. 
abound. 

(12) And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia.^ 
the Jews made insurrection (^HaTS7ri(rTr^(rav)^ with 



^ Achaia is a small district in the 
northern part of the Peloponnesus. It 
is here used, howeyer, for the whole 
prorince of Greece, of which Corinth 
was the capital, and contained Hellas 
and the Peloponnesus, being almost 
co-extensive with the present kingdom 
of Greece. With the province of 



Macedonia, which comprehended £pi- 
rus, Thessalj, and part of Illyria, it 
embraced the whole of the Gredaa 
dominions belonging to Rome. 

* Kar^ioTfifii, The verb only oceurs 
in this place in the New Testament 
It is not found in the Septuagint 
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Wordiworth. 



Suet. CUud. 

c. 25. 
Tacit. An. L 

76. 



one accord against Paul^ and hr ought him to the 
judgment seat, (13) Saying, This fellow persuadeik 
men to worship God contrary to the law. 

At the end of the year and six months spoken of in the 
previous verse, during which time Paul was teaching in the 
city, a new deputy or proconsul came to Corinth, and whether, 
as it would seem, the Jews had been restrained in their 
violence by the former deputy, or whether they counted on 
the ignorance of the state of affairs on the part of the new 
deputy, they immediately seem to have commenced their 
accusations against Paul. 

In the title which St. Luke gives to Gallio, deputy or pro- 
consul {6.v6v7TaTos) , we have another of those instances of 
minute accuracy, which are suflBcient to convince all who care 
to be convinced that the Acts of the Apostles was written 
at the time usually assigned to it.* Achaia, of which the 
political capital was Corinth, had not always since its subjec- 
tion to the Romans had a proconsul as its governor, though 
at this moment it was presided over by a proconsul. Under 
Tiberius it had been an Imperial province, and hence was 
governed by a Propraetor or Legatus Ccesaris, Claudius, 
however, had given this province to the Senate, and under 
the Senate the governor was a proconsul. The proconsul 
who now ruled at Corinth was Gallio, the brother of the Stoic 
philosopher Seneca,* the minister of Nero. He was known 



^ " In the time of Augustus Achaia 
(that is, Greece as opposed to Mace- 
donia) was allotted to the senate and 
ruled by proconsuls; but under Tibe- 
rius it was transferred to the Emperor, 
and subjected to propraetors (Tacit. Ann. 
i. 76). In the fourth year of Claudius 
(a.d.44) it was restored to the senate and 
became proconsular (Suet. Claud, xxv.; 
Dion. Ix. 24). Under Nero, who suc- 
ceeded him, Achaia was once more 
taken from this people and declared 
free (Suet. Nero, 24; Pausan. vii. 17, 
2); and in the reign of Vespasian it 
became a province again (Suet. Yesp. 
viii. ; Pausan. Achaic. vii. 17, 2). 
When Paul started from Athens to 
Corinth, in the time of Claudius, Achaia 
was under the government of procon- 
suls, and considering what singular 
vicissitudes the province experienced, it 
is remarkable that Gallio is accurately 
described by Luke as proconsul {dv9v' 
TrarivovTOQ." — Lewin*s Life of St, 
Fata. 



' Marcus Annseus Seneca the Bhe- 
torician had three sons: Lucius An- 
naeus Seneca the philosopher, the pri. 
vate tutor of Nero, by whom he wns 
put to death; Marcus Annacus Novatus, 
who afterwards took the name of Junius 
Annffius Gallio on his adoption by L. 
J. Gallio the Rhetorician; and M. An- 
nasus Mela, the father of Lucan the 
poet, author of the Pharsalia, who was 
put to death at the same time as his 
uncle, h. A. Seneca. Statins speaks 
of Gallio as "dulcis Gallio" {Sylv. ii. 
7, 32), and as *' dulcis omnibus." On 
account of his official dignity his elder 
brother (Ep. 104) speaks of him as 
"Dominus." He resigned the pro- 
vince of Achaia from ill-health, and 
though spared when his mother and 
brethren were put to death (Tacit. Ann, 
XV. 73), he is said — agreeably to the 
practice of the Stoics — to have put an 
end to himself (Euseb. Chron. ad, 
Ann. 818), with which compare Dio 
Cassias (Ixii. 25). 
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among His contemporaries for the mildness of his temper and 
the sweetness of his disposition. This mildness^ it may be^ 
encooraged the Jews to violence against Paul. 

The Jews now vfiade ifi8urrectio7iy rose with violence, and 
made a tamnlt, and brought an accusation against the 
Apostle that he was teaching and persuading men to worship 
Ood contrary to the law ; either, that is — 

(1) Contrary to the Roman law, which forbad the intro- 
duction of any new object of worship without the approba- Lorinw. 
tion of the Soman Senate, or — 

(2) Gontrary to the law of Moses, in teaching the non- 
importance of the rite of circumcision, and in going into and 
freqnenting the company of the uncircumcised^ and in this 
teaching contrary to a decree of the Sanhedrim. As the orotiiu. 
charge was in a Roman colony and before a Roman governor 

it is most probable that the first is what was meant by his 
accusers. 

(14) And wh^n Paul was now about to open his acuxxhi.w; 
mouthy Gallio said unto the Jews^ If it were a matter "''' 
of wrong or wicked lewdness, ye Jews, reason 
would that I should bear with you: (15) But if it 
be a question^ of words and names, and of your latVy 
look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such viatters. 
(16) And he drave them from the judgment seat. 

Gallio lays down with precision the duties of his office as 

{)rocon8ul, which was to administer the civil and criminal 
aws of the Roman province of which he was governor. 
When, then, the Jews clamoured for the removal of St. 
Paul from Corinth, or for his being silenced, if not punished 
there, ho expresses his readiness to investigate any charge 
of wrong, of any injury done by St. Paul, or of any grievous 
offence committed against the Imperial laws, that wide 
class of offences which came within the sweep of the Julian 
law.' It would in that case, he says, be reasonable (icar^ Lorinat. 
koyov), and in the line of his duty, hxd if it he a question of 
words and names, whether Jesus ought to be acknowledged 
as the Messiah^ the Christ who was to come^ or of your law woxdsworth. 

' *' Zfirtifjia, a scholastic 'question, real transgression which it wonld be 

disputation which belongs not to the criminal to commit." — Leehler, ** d^i- 

judicial sphere, but to the theoretic and «»?M« ^^^ p^Stovpyrifjia designate the 

Bcicuti^c."— Leehler. acts perhaps legally and ethically : this 

» " 'A^ijci7/ia, an act of injustice, an as an offence against morality ; that as 

infraction of private rights, which might an offence against the state or the per- 

bo a ground of a civil complaint, pq,- Bonal rights of others." — HaeketU 
diovpyfifAa irovfipov, wicked audacity, a 

ACTS. VOL. II. M 
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as to the admissibility of the uncircumcised to the privi- 

orotiai, leges of the children of Abraham, then since he was a j udge 
appointed to administer the laws of the Empire, and not to 
decide on any such controverted points of Judaism [voiiov 

xrasmnt. Tov KaO' vfioLs), ho adds, hole ye to it, it is no concern of mine. 

Reason would that I should bear with you. In this word 

hear he implies the irritating, annoying behaviour of the 

BengeL Jows in preferring such charges before him.^ But since 
their conduct was vexatious, and the charge one which in its 
nature was hot within his jurisdiction, he refused to enter- 
tain it, he drave them from the judgment- seat, he closed the 
case, shut them out of his court, by this declaration, that it 

Grociaa. was uot a matter which properlv came before him. In say- 
ing he drave them {iirriKaa'^v avrovs), all that is meant is 
that they retired unwillingly, were disappointed at his 
decision that he would not hear them ; it does not mean 

Hackeit. nocessarily that any violence was used, though it is possible, 
and even probable, that the zeal and obstinacy of the Jews 
might have necessitated the interference of the oflScers of 

LachUr. the proconsul. 

1 Cot. 1.1. (17) Then all the Greeks^ took Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judg- 
ment seat. And Gallio cared for none of those things. 



Then all. Manuscript authority leaves it doubtful whether 
the Greeks or the Jeivs is meant. S. Chrysostom understood 
chrysMtom. it to mcau all the Jews, and if all be read, and it is necessary 
to supply the nouns, then this antecedent is Jews and not 
Greeks. The Greek fathers generally understand this to 
mean that the Jews, irritated at the lack of zeal on the part 
of Sosthenes, and the protection which he accorded to St. 
Paul so as to shield him from the tumultuary violence of the 
people, beat him before the judgment-seat. He was not 
heartily with the accusers of St. Paul, and afterwards became 
a convert to Christianity and a distinguished member of the 



XathTmiiu. 



* ^kvkx^ijBai notat, aures praberey dL 
eerti patienter ausenltare, Eypke. 
•* It ifl designedly chosen to express 
partly the declaration of the court of 
justice, but partly also to indicate to 
the Jews that the whole information 
was troublesome to the proconsul, un- 
bearable in the full sense of the word." 
— Lechler. 

' Titehendorfy Laehmannf Haekett, 
Alford, JFordstQorthf and most other 



critics reject the oi '"EWrjvee of the text, 
recepttu, Hackett, however, considers 
them "correct as an explanation, but 
teitually spurious," with which Alford 
agrees, whilst Wordsworth believes the 
proper words to be supplied are o\ 
'lov^atot, in this according with St. 
Chrysostom. Sa says, " Omnes scilicet 
vel ministri Gallionis, vel turba Gentil- 
ium ; " Syr. » Omnes Ethnici." 
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Church of Christ. Hence they ioolt him, laid hands on liim ; wcrd«wortii. 
the word implies violence done to him. ^ ^^^"*"- 

A question has arisen whether Sosthenes the chief ruler of 
the sijn(igogue was the same as Sosthenes our brother, whom icor.j.i. 
St. Paul joins with himself in his salutation to the Church at 
Corinth. The general opinion is that they were the same. 5hJ3SI^ 
Others, however, think that they are different persons, and Bnumu*. 
that Sosthenes here spoken of was beaten by the Greeks, EwSk,) ' 
irritated at the groundless and vexatious charge against St. wordswortu. 
Paul. I believe that the Sosthenes at Corinth and the Sos- ^umpurj. 
thones who was joined with St. Paul in his letter to the ^^^* 
Church at Corinth was one and the same. 

But he is here called the chief t^uler of the synagogue^ and 
just before Crispus has been so called, whereat there have 
been various suppositions : — 

(1) That Crispus and Sosthenes might be two names of ciiiyioitom 
the same man. 

(2) That when Crispus acknowledged himself a convert to 
the cause of Christ he was removed, and Sosthenes pre- 
ferred in his place. 

(3) That since there were many Jews in Corinth there 
were also several synagogues, and that Crispus was the chief 
ruler of one of these, and Sosthenes of another.^ The latter Bi«ooe^ 
explanation seems the most probable one. 

(18) And Paul after this tarried there yet a good J°£»j}^f- 
while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and »om.xvi.i: 
sailed thence into Syria ^ and tvith him Priscilla and 
Aquila; having shorn his head in Cenchrea:^ for 
he had a vow. (19) And he came to Eiihesus^ and 
left them there : hut he himself entered into the syna- 
gogue^ and reasoned * tvith the Jews. 

A question has been raised as to who is meant by having 
shorn his head; is it St. Paul, the subject of the chapter, or 
Aquila, the immediate antecedent ? About this there can, HMnmoni. 
however, be little doubt, and the fact of Aquila remaining at 
Ephesus, and not going to Jerusalem, where, and in the 
temple, such vows were fulfilled, would confirm this. 

It was the custom of devout Jews when surrounded by 

1 " Soatherus^ ipse postea ad Chris- a See Note B at the end of this 

turn conversus, 1 Cor. i. 1, aut successe- chapter. 

rat in locum Crispi, y. 8, aut fait prin- ' KaTr^vrnat. — Text, reeept, Karfiv* 

ceps synagogae alterius ab ea, cui pne- rtiaav. — Tiaeh, 

erat Crispus ; nam in magnis urbibus * Bitkix^fl ^oIq 'lovdaioic. — Text, 

plurcs erant synagogae, et singulis sui reeept. BuXk^uTO roils 'iovdaioiQ, — 

archisynagogi."— jRownmi/Z^r. Titeh.^ 
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Olahamen. 



Wolflus. 



Hammond. 



anj danger to make a vow of offeriDg a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, generally within a certain time, and until then to 
leave the head unshorn. And the loosing of the vow, its 
completion, was to take place in the temple at Jerusalem.^ 
Some have thought that this latter was not of obligation, 
but no evidence is adduced of this. We must remember 
that though St. Paul strenuously insisted that the Gentiles 
were not bound to the observance of the Jewish law, yet he 
as strenuously urged that the Jews were not excused in 
neglecting it. Only with the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the complete overthrow of the temple were the Jewish 
Christians released from the law, and then by a necessity 
over which they had no control. 

Since the fulfilment of such a vow as that taken by St. 
Paul was to be made in the temple, and since the shaving 
of the head was done in sign of the fulfilment of this vow, 
a difficulty arises as to how having shorn his head in Cenchrea 
is to be understood. Two solutions have been proposed : — 

(1) One, which, however, leaves the chief difficulty un- 
touched, is by an alteration of the pointing of the passage, 
and the reading the passage thus — sailed thence unto Syria 
(and vdth him Aquila and Prisdlla), having shorn his head; 

for he had a vow (that is, had made a vow) in Cenchrea.^ 

(2) The other is, that shearing the head {K€ipifi€vo9 rr^v 
K€<f>aXfiv) is a difierent thing from shaving the head (see 
(vprja-iovrai rrfv K€<f)akriv, Acts xxi. 24) ; that the first was done 
on account of some accidental pollution, the last in fulfilment 
of the vow, and that St. Paul, having shorn his head here, 
having cut ofi* his long hair, completed his vow at the temple, 
whither he was going. "We know so little of the way in which 
the vows of a Nazarite,or those made on occasion of any signal 
deliverance, were made or fulfilled that we cannot determine 
which vow had been taken, or in what way it was fulfilled in 
the days when the Apostle was at Ephesus. What we do 
learn is St. Paul's adherence to the law under which he was 
bom, at the same time that he asserted the freedom from 
its obligations ' of those not bom under the law of Moses. 



' See Note G at the end of this 
chapter. 

' The Syriac yersion reads: "And 
Priscilla and Aquila went with him, 
when he had shaved his head at Cen- 
chrea, because he had vowed a vow" — 
whilst the Ethiopic version reads, they 
had shaved their heath f for they had a 
voWf that is, Aquila and Priscilla had so 
done. 

' ** (TKOfrbv Hva ilxov irdvri£ oi diddc". 



KoXotf trpooayayiiv rp yvtHunt rou 
Mq OioVf Kai Ty rari/x^'^ct ^ov Evay- 
yiXiov ipkXit UavXoQ idvStv AtrSff' 
ToXoQ ftiiv, et TTon irapiTvyxctviv bf^e« 
XriOrjvai dvydfiivoc^ lovdaiotQf'iovBaXac 
'lovdaioic iyiviroy ZiruQ fii^ dXXorpi- 
wOwviv airrov w^ Afiar&tfTOQ vdfiov, 
Kairoi ifw^tpavapdi {jSri t6v r^c <TKiaQ 
'lovdaiOfidv ravry yovv xard rd rrd' 
Tpia vSfitpa recperac ri^v ice^aXi)v iv 
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He tooJc his leave of the brethren. His work was done, 
tniich people were added to the Church, a light was lighted 
in the midst of the moral darkness of Corinth, and the 
Apostle now took his leave, not driven out by violence, for 
according to the promise made to him in the vision, no man 
had been permitted to set on and hurt him in this city. Un- 
like what happened at Thessalonica, and Beraea, and at 
Ephesus afterwards, St. Paul was allowed to depart in peace Baumgarten. 
from Corinth.^ 

He came to Ej^hesus, and when the Apostle left that city, 
he left them, Aquilaand Priscilla, there, and having preached p^jj, ^ 
in the synagogue at Ephesus he sailed from that city to go to Haokett.' 
Jerusalem. 

(20) JVhen they desired him to tarry longer time 
ivith them ^'^ he consented not; (21) But bade them 
farewell, saying, I must by all means keep this feast ^^.^J;"' 
that Cometh in Jerusalem : but I will return again \Sb!'Ji\)^' 
unto you, if God wilL And he sailed from Ephesus? *'™**'*^*' 
(22) And when he had landed at Ccesarea, and gone 
up J and saluted the Churchy he went down to Antioch. 

That which Paul was forbidden to do at the commence- 
ment of this missionary journey he was permitted to do at acuxti.b. 
its close, and he now visited the province of Asia, the chief 
city of which was Ephesus, and though his stay was but for 
a short time, since the necessity of being at Jerusalem at 
the time of the feast hindered any longer stay, yet he pre- 
pared the way for his subsequent residence in that city. 

This feast is generally supposed to have been that of 
Pentecost, chiefly for the reason that the time when the 
Passover was celebrated was considered a dangerous season 
for sailing in those seas, and he would have had to make oi»haawn. 
his journey by land.* For the purpose of attending this Aifonir'*'^ 



KaTdSidrattvTov jraXaioVyvSfioV aWd 
Kai iv'UpoffoXvfioif; IXOutv toiq IxovtJi 
rriv ToiavTf]v ivx'hv rkaaapfftv dvdpaffi 
cvvkSpafit yvtitfiyf rUtv IkiI irpia^vrk' 
puv (TVfji^ovXivffdvrtitv Xvtrai avrbv 
Tfjv KpaTt)<iaffav irepi abrov Sia^oXi^v, 
uiQapa airoffraaiav rov vSfiov StSdoKii' 
irpbg rovToiQ dt btpiXtlav iriptiiv 'lou- 
^aiuiv inpirkpLVH Ttrov Kai Tifi69tov.** 
* — Didt/mus. 

1 See Note D at the end of this 
chapter. 

2 Tischendorf rejects trap* abroig, 
which is in the text, receptus. 



^ 'AXX* aVira^aro avroiQ iliroiv 
Ail fie trdvTbjQ rriv kopriiv rfiv ipxO' 
fiivrjv iroitjffai elg *Upoff6Xvfia' frdXiv 
ik dvaKafiyj/ta irphg vfidgy rov 9tou 
BiXovroe. Kat dvrix^ri dirb r^c '£^f<rov« 
— Text, recept. 'AXXd diroraKitfiivof 
Kai iiTTwV TfdXiv dvaKdfi}l/at trpbc 
vfidg rov Otov OsXovrog 'vfixOri dwb 
rfjc 'E^Effov. — Tischendorf. 

* (I) This feast could not have been 
that of the Passover : for the ordinary 
duration of the "mare clausura" was 
(Livy xxivii. 9) till the vernal equinox. 
**£x die iii. Id. Kovembr. nsque in 
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feast^ having landed at Ccesarea, he went up to Jerusalem, 
and having performed his vow there, went down to Antioch 

Lorimw in Syria, his usual home when not engaged in travelling. 

Bo««unflU«r. And thus ended the second great missionary journey of the 
Apostle, in which he had not only strengthened the Churches 
of Phrygia, formerly gathered by him and Barnabas, but 
had been led on by the Spirit of God against his own desire 
to proclaim the gospel in Macedonia and Achaia, and thus 
make it known in Europe. 

(23) And after he had spent some time there ^ he 
^^.s^'S* departed y and went over all the country of Galatia 
<^*'* *5 and Phrygia in order ^ strengthening all the dis- 
ciples} (24) And a certain Jew named Apollos, born 
at Alexandria^ an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures y came to Ephesus. (25) This man was in- 
structed in the way of the Lord ; and being fervent 
in the spirit y he spake and' taught diligently the things 
of the Lord^ knowing only the baptism of John. 

The Apostle had been mighty and successful in his work of 
converting Jews and Gentiles to the faith, but since the in- 
crease of numbers to the Church without growth in grace is 
not enough, he now goes forth on his third journey, and begins 
it by visiting again the members gathered into the Church of 
Christ, that he may strengtfien and build them up in the faith. 

Apollos, who was afterwards to visit Corinth, and pursue 
the work there commenced by St. Paul, visited Ephesus, 
whilst Aquila and Priscilla were in that city. He was 
eloquent and mighty, or well-instructed, and capable of 



W. 14. 

1 Cor. 1.18; 

iU. 5, 6: 

iv.d. 
Tit. iU. IS. 



Acta xix. S. 
Som.xU.ll. 



Lechler. 



diem vi. Id. Martii, maria claude- 
bantur." And we are not at liberty to 
assume aD exceptional case, such as some- 
times occurred (Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
i 29; Tacit. Ann. xii. 43; Plin. ii. 47). 
Hence, if the voyage from Corinth at 
all approached the length of that from 
Philippi to Jerusalem in cb. xx., xxi., 
be would have set sail at a time when 
it would bare been hardly possible. 
(2) Not that of Tabernacles, for if it 
were he must hate sailed from Corinth 
in August or September. Now, as he 
stayed there somewhat more than a 
year and a half, his sea-voyage from 
Bersea to Athens would in this case 
have been made in the depth of winter, 
which (especially as a choice of land or 



water was open to him) is impossible* 
(3) It remains, then, that the feast must 
have been that of Pentecost, at which 
Paul also visited Jerusalem, ch. xx. 16. 
Wieseler Chron. d. Apostelgesch. in 
Alford. This argument, conclusive as 
it may be against the feast being that 
of the Passover, is not so forcible 
against its being that of Tabernacles, 
since we are unable to determine how 
much longer than a year and six 
months the Apostle may have stayed at 
Corinth and Achaia. 

* imaTf)piZ,uiv iravrag r. fi. — Text, 
recept. trrripiJIiwv ir. r. fi. — Tisch. 

' TTipi Tov *Itj(tov, — Lachmann ancJl 
Titehtndorf. 
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applying the Scriptures of the Old Testament/ and seems 
to have possessed too the knowledge of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, ha\4ng been instructed by John the Baptist, or his 
disciples. Whether, however, from his absence from Jerusa- 
lem or not, Apollos knew not the truth, the full meaning of 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, and of the out- Aiford. 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and the effects of these upon 
the salvation of man. It could hardly be meant that he was 
ignorant of these facts, but that he knew not the significancy 
of these facts. Knowing only the baptism of John, of the 
baptism of repentance, not of the baptism for the forgive- chry«)ttom.' 
ness of sins.^ Either, that is — 

(1) Not knowing that there was any difference, any 
greater grace in the baptism of Christ than in that of Meyer. 
John. 

(2) Having only experienced the power, such power as Eatiat. 
there was, in the baptism of John. 

Apollos was instructed in the vjay of the Lord (rrjv obbv rod 
KvpCov), the rudimentary principles of Christianity by which Grotiu?. 
the way of the Lord was to be prepared. The phrase here Luke m. 4. 
used was, it may be, intended to recall the teaching of John, 
as the words themselves are his. But though the appeal is 
to the rudimentary principles of the gospel, such knowledge 
sincerely held may be, as in the case of Apollos, the founda- 
tion for greater knowledge, and for the full comprehension 
of all truths respecting Christ {to. irepl rod KvpCov). 

(26) A?id he began to speak boldly in the syna- icor. 
gogue : ivhom when Aquila and Priscilla ^ had heard^ 
they took him unto them, and expounded unto him 
the way of God more perfectly. (27) And when he 
was disposed to pass into Achaia^ the brethren wrote, 
exhorting the disciples to receive him : who, when 
he was come^ helped them much which had believed 
throtigh grace : (28) For he mightily convinced 
{haxaTrjT^iy^sToy the Jews, and that publickly, 
showing by the Scrij^tures that Jesus was Christ. 



Ui. «. 



Acts \x. 2S ; 
xvii. S; 
zvUl. 5. 



1 " ^vvaroQ toy iv ralg ypatftdiQ 
C'est une expression des EUenistes, 
Ainsi ils disaient puissant dans les 
sciences (Tudith xi. 8) pour dire, sea- 
rant, tres-habile. II y a une expression 
Bemblable dans un autre endroit du 
Livrc des Actes (vii. 22)." — Beaitsobre. 

2 See Note C at the end of chapter 
XIX. 



^ 'AkvXqq Kai Upi<TKi\\a. — Text, 
reccpt. UpioKiWa Kai 'AKvXa^, — 
Tisch. . 

* **The form ^latcarcXeyx^adai, in 
which the signification of the simple 
verb appears with augmented force, is 
to be found in no other part of the 
New Testament." — Olshausen, 
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He spake boldly of Christ, and so consoled and siren gth.-^ 
ened the Christians, as well as convinced those who still 
hesitated about accepting Jesus as the Messiah. It was 
mightiness in the ScHptures which distinguished A polios^ 
and it was from these Scriptures that he showed that 
Jesus was Christ. His mission must therefore have been, at 
least in the main, confined to the Jews and to those Gen- 
tiles who, frequenting the synagogues, were prepai^ed to 
accept the conclusions drawn from the Scriptures. 

He helped tltem much which had believed through grace. 
Through, that is, the gospel and the living power of God 
who gave it to men. The words imply either, and the facts 
imply both— 

(1) That Apolloswas enabled through grace to help those 
who believed, and — 

(2) That through grace, through Him from whom all 
power comes, the believers were enabled to receive and to 
put in practice those truths which ApoUos preached. 

The way of Ood. In the teaching of Aquila and Priscilla 
the way of the Lord, or the way of Jesus who was the Lord, 
becomes the way of Ood, since He who by His Incamatioa 
was the Lord ever was God. 



Note A. — CoKiNTfl. 



Corinth, anciently called Epbyra 
{'E^vpa, Apollid. i. 9), a name after- 
wards used in poetry instead of Corinth 
(Ovid. Met. ii. 240; Virg. Geoig. ii, 
264), stands near the northern shore of 
the Peloponnesus and immediately south 
of the isthmus which separates the 
^gean Sea from the Corinthian Qulf. 
Probably from the insecure state of the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea in ancient 
times Corinth, like Athens, Ephesos, 
Pliilippi, Ragusa, and other commercial 
cities, was built at a short distance from 
the shore, in order to be beyond the 
reach of pirates. Like Athens, it was 
connected with its chief, or western 
porr, Lechaeum or Ijechere (Plin. ir. 5), 
by two " long walls." Those of Corinth, 
however, were much shorter than those 
of Athens, being only about a mile and 
three quarters in length. Its neamew 



to the isthmus where the celebrated 
sanctuary of Poseidon or Neptune stood, 
before which the roost famous games of 
antiquity were held, gave Corinth from 
the eariieet times an importance which 
the poverty of much of its soil (Strabo 
Tiii.) and the smallness of its territoryr 
scarcely exceeding thirty miles in length 
or in breadth, would otherwise have 
prevented it from attaining. The city 
was about five miles round, and where 
not sufficiently defended by nature was 
protected by strong walls. The Acro« 
corinthus, like the Acropolis at Athens, 
is a natural citadel of rock, but of far 
larger proportions and of much greater 
height, rising half a mile perpendicu- 
larly from the plain, and approached 
by an ascent of nearly four miles. 
The city lay on the southern slope of 
this natural fortress. Under its ancient 
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kin^ Coi-inth rose to eminence as a 
commercial power, for which its two 
ports, of Lechaeum on the Corinthian 
GuU, 12 stadia distant, and Cenchrsea 
(Strabo viii. 380 ; Pans. ii. 2, 3) on 
the ^gean Sea, 70 stadia distant, ad- 
mirably fitted it to become. Its numer- 
ous colonies, among which were those 
of Syracuse, Ambracia, and Corcyra on 
the west, and that of Potidsea in Mace- 
donia on the east, added to its import- 
ance in this respect, and as the whole 
traffic by land between the Peloponnesus, 
Athens, and northern Greece necessarily 
passed through or under the walls of 
Corinth, it attained great importance 
and wealth, notwithstanding the scanti** 
ness and sterility of much of its soil. 
It was the first state of Greece which 
possessed a war-fleet, and triremes were 
first built here (Thucyd. i. 13). Under 
the influence of Sparta, and as a conse- 
quence of the great wealth of many of 
its citizens, it exchanged the monarchi- 
cal character of its government for that 
of an aristocracy. Though it was in 
the earliest historical period in friendly 
relation with Athens, the rapid growth 
of that city inspired the Corinthians 
with jealousy, and it soon ranged itself 
under the banner of the opponents of 
Athens, and to the insistency of Corinth 
was owing the destruction by the allies 
of the " long walls " of Athens. When, 
however, its commercial rival was hum- 
bled in the Peloponnesian War a long 
and obstinate contest arose between 
Corinth and Sparta, in the course of 
which Corinth after several defeats was 
for a time itself rendered powerless by 
the destruction of its own ** long walls.'* 
From the battle of Choeronea it was 
held by the, Macedonian kings, and a 
garrison was maintained by its ni.'W 
masters on the Acrocorinthus, or citadel 
of Corinth. On the destruction of the 
Macedonian power by the Komans, b.c, 
168, Corinth shared the fate of the 
rest of Greece, and was declared free. 
In the time of the Achiean league 
against Rome, a. u. c. 608 — 164 b.c. 
Corinth was pillaged and most of its 
buildings destroyed by fire by the orders 
of L. Muraraius (Liv. Epitome Hi.). All 
its adult males were put to the sword, 
and the women and children sold into 



slavery. It remained in this state for a 
century, the city a desolation, and its 
territory cut up and divided between 
the people of Rome, a« public land, and 
the Sicyonians. Its commerce was 
transferred to Delos ( Whseler'* Journey 
into Oreecey p. 53). In 46 B.C., however, 
Julius Csesar rebuilt Corinth, and settled 
there a numerous colony of veteran 
soldiers, captives, and freedmen, and in 
a shortspace of time after it rose if not 
to its former greatness, yet to become a 
prosperous and ^populous city, lumen 
totius Graeciae, according to Cicero 
(Manil. v.), and at the time when St. 
Paul visited the city it was the capital 
of Achaia and the residence of the 
Roman proconsul. Its mixed popula- 
tion however, the suddenness and the 
greatness of its wealth, and the number 
of strangers visiting Corinth and mak* 
ing it their temporary home for the 
purposes of commerce, or through the 
attraction of the Isthmian games, were 
all unfavourable to morality. It became 
one of the most corrupt of the corrupt 
cities of this corrupt period. The 
Acrocorinthus was crowned by a temple 
of Venus, and the most shameless de- 
baucheries were openly encouraged as 
a part of its religious rites. More than 
a thousand women were kept at this 
place for the use of the strangers who 
visited the shrine of the goddess. In 
addition Corinth swarmed with courte- 
sans, and the whole city was the home 
of profligacy (la ville enti6re 6tait 
comme un vaste mauvais lieu oti de 
nombreux Strangers, des marins sur- 
tout, venaient follement d6penser leurst 
richesses. — Reiian), Luxury and art, 
science, commerce, and manufactures, 
chiefly in metal and porcelain, vied 
with each other to make Corinth an 
attractive, an immoral, and a wealthy 
city. The I character of the colonists 
introduced by Julius Csesar, as well as 
its commercial relation with all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, made Corinth more cosmopoli- 
tan than Grecian. The Aphrodite of 
Corinth was Phoenician rather than 
Grecian, and whilst the deities of Hellas 
had their appropriate temples, Pausanias 
mentions several enclosures of Isis and 
of Serapis. Side by side with the refined 
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lensnal rites of Greece were the coarser 
and bloodier sports of Romei and as 
though this were not enough the flag- 
ging sensuality of Greece was stimu- 
lated by rites brought from Phoenicia 
by the original settlers at Corinth, or 
imported by its merchants, so that the 
name of Corinth had become proverbial 
for debasing, enerrating pleasures, and 
the moral corruption of its inhabitants 
infected *all shores (Athenseus yii. 281 ; 
xiii. 543. Alciph. iii. 60. Strabo viii. 
378. Euitath. Iliad /3, p. 220). The 
first members of the Church at this 
place were chiefly Gentiles (1 Cor. xii. 
2), with, however, a large admixture 
of Jews (Acts xviii. 8). Like the 
early converts to Christianity, the 
Church at Corinth included many poor 
(1 Cor. i. 26), but, as in other places 
where the Apostle planted the Christian 
Church, it also comprised men and 
women of wealth and station, among 
whom were Crispus (Acts xviii. 8; 1 
Cor. i. 14) and Sosthenes (1 Cor. i. 
1), rulers of the synagogue, Erastus 
the chamberlain (otcovofioc) of the 
city, and Gains mine host (6 ^kvoQ fiov) 
and of the whole Church (Rom. xvi. 23). 
The First Epistle of St. Paul to this 
Church, written from Ephcsus in a.d. 
67, reveals the existence of party spirit 
and division, which the First Epistle of 
Clement, one of the fellow-labourers 
(Phil. iv. 3) of the Apostle, a.d. 97, 



shows 'to ' have increased and to havd 
borne evil fruit after the death of St. 
Paul. Its best known bishops in early 
times are Primus, a.d. 160, Dionysius 
his successor, Bacquillns who succeeded 
Dionysius about 180. He held a 
Council at Corinth attended by nineteen 
bishops of the province of Achaia 
{Tilletnont). A metropolitan of Corinth 
is mentioned ,as late as the capture of 
the city by the Turks, a.d. 14o8 
( Wiltsch). After having been sacked, 
and its inhabitants carried ofl" by 
Alaric, a.d. 396, it shared in the gen- 
eral decay of the Eastern Empire, and 
was occupied at different periods by 
the Turks and Venetians, and has 
now dwindled into a small village. 
"Were it not for the natural features of 
the site« which nothing can obliterate, 
the position of Corinth would a few 
years since have been hardly discernible, 
nor would the scattered dwellings at 
the foot of the Acrocorinthus have 
been deemed the remains of so wealthy, 
renowned, and powerful a city. Whilst 
the site of the old city is almost deserted 
new Corinth is a gradually increasing 
town, built almost on the site of the old 
eastern waterside suburb of Lechxum. 
— Smith's Dictionary of Classical Geo- 
graphy ; JUnan** Saint Paul; Cony- 
beare and Howson, and Lewin^s Life 
of St, Paul ; Leaked Peloponnesiaea / 
and Mur^a Travels in Greece, 



Note B. — CEycHBEA. 



CoRiNTH~8tood near the isthmus of 
the same name, and communicated with 
the sea on either side by two towns or 
Suburbs, one on the eastern and the 
other on its western side. Lechseum 
was the eastern waterside suburb of 
Corinth. On the Corinthian or Alcy- 
onian Gulf Cenchrea was"" the western 
suburb, and extended to the Saronic 
Gulf or -Slgean Sea. 'This place was the 
emporium for the trade of Corinth with 
the Asiatic shores of the Mediterranean. 
Apulcius speaks of its port as a safe 
harbour for shipping, and the town as 



very populous {Metamorphos. i. 10, in 
fine). The isthmus itself is about five 
miles in width. Cenchrea, which was 
70 stadia, or about nine miles, from 
Corinth, is so named from the Kiy\pot 
or millet which was formerly abund- 
ant there, and which still grows in its 
vicinity, as the next port, Schoenus, 
derived its name from the rushes 
(ffxoTvot), and Cromniyon, near it, from 
the onions {KpSfitiva) which grew in 
great numbers near. Venus was the 
presiding deity of Cenchrea, and her 
temple was a conspicuous object to 
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mariners on entering the port. In its 
neighbourhood were the tombs of 
Diogenes the cynic and of the courtesan 
Thais. This town is now represented 
by Ealamaki, which stands not far 
from the ruins of Cenchrea. On the old 
Bite, however, there is a village which 
still bears the old name, but corrupted 



into Kilcries. There was a Church 
here, founded by St. Paul, of which 
Phoebe was one of the deaconesses 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions speak of Lucius as bishop of 
Cenchrea. — Lewin's Life of St. Paul; 
Smith*8 Dictionary of the Bible ; L» 
Quieiis Christ, Oriensy ii. 177. 



Note C. — Vows. 



We know so little of the practice of 
the Jews as to vows in the later days 
of the nation that we have ^not the 
means of deciding positively as to the 
nature of St. Paul's vow, and the cir- 
cumstances attending its fulfilment. 
Bearing this caution in mind we may 
note — 

That vows were of very early date. 
The earliest recorded in the Bible is in 
Genesis xxviii. 22, by which Jacob 
vowed to the service of God the tithe 
of those possessions which God might 
hereafter bestow upon him. " Of 
all that Thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto Thee." This 
vow was accepted by his posterity and 
seems to have bound them. Moses 
gave laws for the fulfilment of such 
voluntary vows, insisting in some cases 
on their scrupulous fulfilment. " When 
thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt not slack to pay it : for 
the Lord thy God will surely require it 
of thee ; and it would bo sin in thee " 
(Deut. xxiii. 21 — 23). In other cases 
he allowed of redemption from the 
vow, and lays down stringent rules for 
such redemption (I^v. xxvii. 1 — 25), 
and gave to a father or a husband the 
power of annulling a vow made by a 
daughter, " being in her father's house 
in her youth," and of a wife "in her 
husband's house " (Num. xxx. 1 — 16). 

Voluntary vows were of two kinds : 
(1) Aflirmative, 0''773, by which pro- 
perty or persons are devoted to God. 
Such a vow was that of Jacob. (2) 
Negative. The oath to abstain from 
things permissible either for life or for 
a limited period. This kind of vow 
Josephus says Bernice, sister of Agrippa 
the Great and widow of Herod, had 



taken, and was at Jerusalem in the time 
of Florus, A.D. 66, in order to fulfil. 
And he adds, " It is usual with those that 
have been either afflicted with a dis- 
temper or with any other distresses to 
make vows, and for thirty days before 
they are to offer their sacrifices, to 
abstain from wine, and to shave the 
hair of their head " {Hist, of Jewish 
Warsj Book II. ch. iv. f 1). Such a 
vow differed from that of the Nazarite 
chiefly in its being for a more limited 
time and with reference to a specific 
trouble. The vow of the Nazarite, 
n^"^"'T:, the fvx») /licyaXi; or votum mag- 
num of Philo {De Temuientia, et de 
Victimi8)y was either for life or for 
a shorter period. It was a vow — {a) 
To drink no wine nor strong drink, nor 
anything produced by the vine, in 
which even vinegar was classed, {p) 
To cover the head — to allow the hair to 
grow so as to cover it (c) To avoid 
all contamination by approach to a 
dead body, or to the tomb in which such, 
were, even though of the nearest rela- 
tion (Philo de Victimise § 12). In 
some instances the vow was made by 
parents before the birth of a child, as 
in the cose of Samson and John the 
Baptist (Judges xiii. 2—6, 12—23; 
Luke i. 13—15). 

If the Nazarite was unexpectedly 
contaminated he was to be purified by 
shaving off the hair and by making his 
offerings in the temple, and to begin 
over again the period of Nazarite- 
ship (Num. vi. 9, 12). When his vow 
was completed he offered three offer- 
ings — a ram of a year old for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe lamb of the same age 
for a sin-offering, and a ram for a 
thank-offering; with this he offered 
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aim unlearened oakes and wine to be 
wholly eonfumed {Fhilo as above). 
fiia hair was now shaTen off before the 
gate of the sanctaary and east into the 
fire where the thank-offering was bom- 

ing. 
Lightfoot {Eor, ffeb. et Talmud, tn 

Zueam i.^ 16) sugge8ts-^(l) "Whether 
the Tine might not be the tree in para- 
dise that had been forbidden to Adam, 
by the tasting of which he sinned. 
The Jewish doctors positiyely afl^rm 
this without scruple [Sanhedr, fol. 70^ 
I; B9rnidb, Rob. fol. 140, 2; fol. 238, 
4| etc.). (2) Whether that law about 
the Kazarites had not some reference to 
Adam while he was under that prohi- 
bition in the state of innocency. For 
if the bodily and legal uncleannesses, 
about which there are such strict pre- 
cepts (Numb. T.)| especially the leprosy, 
the greatest of all unoleannesses, did 
excellently decipher the state and nature 
of sin, might not the law about Nazar- 
ites, which concerned the greatest puri- 



ties in a most pure religion (Lam. iv. ^), 
be something in commemoration of the 
state of man before his fall ? " 

It has been supposed that St. Paul 
shaved his head or cut off his hair at 
Cenchrea because his vow was then at 
an end. This, howeTer, is unlikely. 
We nowhere read that it was necessary 
to shear the head as soon as the tow 
was at an end, although it could not be 
shorn before, nor could it properly be 
shorn eicept at the temple. It may be 
that haying made a tow at Corinth in 
thankful acknowledgment of some 
mercy, and baring been accidentally 
contaminated, that he cut off the hair 
as prescribed, and commenced anew the 
period of his Nazariteship, which he 
fulfilled on his going up to the temple 
at Jerusalem. See Jahny Arehaologia 
Biblica, {§ 392—394. Carpzovius Ap- 
paratus Hitt, Orit, Antiq. Sac, lib. 1, 
cap. Tiii. FhUo de Tftnulentia and de 
Victimii, 



Note D.—- EPIfiTL^S WBITTBH VBOU COHINTH. 



Almost all critics are agreed that 
the two Epistles addressed to the Church 
of the Thessalonians were the first 
written of all those sent by St Paul to 
indiTiduals or to Churches. This is 
the conclusion of St. Chrysostom, The- 
odoret, Baronius, Ussher, Petarius, 
Lightfoot, Pearson, Hammond, Mill, 
Lardner, Eichhom, Hug, De Wette, 
Hemsen, Wurm, Anger, Credner, 
Wieseler, Bloomfield, DaTidson, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Lewin, Conybeare and 
Howson, and others,^ a consensus of 
critics which Is all but conclusive as to 
^hiB fact There is almost as unanimous 
an accord as to the place from whence 
they were written, Corinth. On the 
other hand, one or two writers, e.g. 
Daridson and Renan, without, howeyer, 
producing any reason for their conclu- 
sion, hsTc suggested that the Seeond 
jEpistle, according to the order of the 
Panop, was writtea first, and that it 



was sent from Bensa. The'absence of 
any reason for such a proposed arrange- 
ment and its inherent improbability is 
increased by the fact that the Second 
Epistle is addressed as the First, in the 
names of Paul, Timothy, and Silas 
(or SilTanus), whereas Timothy was left 
at Thessalonica when Paul and Silas 
returned to Berasa, and there is no, trace 
of Timothy baring joined the other two 
at the latter place. We infer, indeed, 
from 1 Thess. iii. 6, that he left Thessa- 
lonica when he joined the Apostle at 
Corinth. icf( in Acts xrii. 14 refers 
to Silas and Timothy remaining in 
MMeeUmiOf whether in Thessalonica or 
in Ber»a,when St. Paul went to Achaia. 
Again, both in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians and in the First of the 
Corinthians (the only Churches to 
which two epistles were written) the 
personal details and the occasion for 
writing occur, as is natural, in the First 
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Epistle according to the Canonical 
arrangement, showing that it was the 
first written of the two, and that the 
Second in hoth instances are sup- 
plemental to that which has always 
heen accounted the First. Now as the 
First was undouhtedly written soon after 
St Paul's stay at Athens (1 Thess. iii. 
1), if this order is correct, the Second 
could not have heen written from Bera^a. 
The First Epistle was prohahly written 
in A.D. 62 (2>u7t»), or in a.d. 53 
{WordiwortlC)^ and the Second at an 
interval of a few months after the First. 
In addition to these two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians some critics have 
conjectured that the Epistle to the 
Oalatians was also written from Cor- 
inth at this time. The more common 
opinion, however, is that it was sent 



from Ephesus during St. Patil's stay in 
that city, after his journey to Jerusalem 
at the end of his second missionary 
journey (Acts xix. 1). On this see 
Bishop Wordsworth in his Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Galatians. 

In his suhsequent visit to Achaia in 
the spring of a.d. 58, St. Paul wrote at 
Corinth the Epistle to the Roman 
Church, and sent it Arom this city or 
from Cenchrea when on his way to 
Palestine with the alms collected in 
Achaia and Macedonia for ''the poor 
saints *' at Jerusalem (Acts xx. 1,2; 
zxiv. 17. Rom. xv. 26. 1 Cor. xvi. 
1, 4. 2 Cor. viii. 1—4). The two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, then, 
were written during the first stay at 
Corinth, the Epistle to the Romana 
during the second visit. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



j CLAUDITJS, died OCT. 13, A.D.54. 
EMPEROR OP ROME, | NERO. 

PROCURATOR OF JtJDiBA, CLAUDIUS FELIX. 

Hian PRIEST, I8MAEL SON OF PHABI. 

icor. 1. is'j (1 ) A7id it came to pasSy that, tvhile Apollos was at 
Corinth, Paul hamng passed through the upper 
coasts came ^ to Ephesus : * and finding certain dis- 
cipksy (2) He said unto them^ Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed"^ And they said unto 

\ **/""*.)."•.!• him, We have not so much as heard whether there he 

AcU viiL 16. rr ^ j^i 

any Holy Ghost, 

This chapter is naturally divided into three parts : — 

(1) In which is related the coining of St. Paul to Ephesus, 
and his preaching, and the mighty works which he did in 
that city. 

(2) His intention of going to Rome, and the missionary 
journey of himself and of his disciples in Macedonia and 
Achaia. 

(3) The commotion raised by Demetrius and his fellow- 
workmen at Ephesus, on account of the success of the gos- 
pel, and through fear of the loss of their trade by the 

"Siro.** abandonment of the worship of Diana. 

While Apollos was at Oorinth, engaged in watering that 

seed of Divine grace which Paul had recently planted there, 

1 Cor. u!. 6. ; and which God had abundantly blessed in a large increase, 

DuVeii. the Apostle commenced his third missionary journey,^ in 

which he had from the first Timothy for his companion, 

Silas or Silvanus seemingly remaining behind at Jerusalem.* 

1 i\9%Xv. — Text, recepU KariKBiiv, ♦ Silas, or Silvanus, had first accom- 

— Titck. panied Barnabas with the Apostolic 

* See Note A at the end of this letter sent by the Council at Jerusalem, 

chapter. After the arrival of St. Paul at that 

' See Note B at the end of this city from Corinth Silas is not mentioned 

chapter. in connection with him, and his name 
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OlchaoMii. 



Hackett. 



Lorinna* 



As Ephesus was near the sea-coast, the interior part of 
Asia proper as well as the countries beyond might well be 
described as being in ike xijpper coasts (ra drcorcpiKa fiiprj). 
By some this has been understood to comprehend the 
province of Pontus, the country of Aquila, as well as the 
province of Bithynia.^ 

At Ephesus St. Paul found certain disciples, probably men 
who had but recently arrived at Ephesus, and had not come 
into contact with any Christian teachers in that place. 
They were disciples of the Lord, though knowing, having 
received, only the baptism of John. They had been cleansed 
and brought nigh to Christ, though they had not received 
the regenerating gift of the Holy Ghost, and they believed 
in the Messiahship of Jesus, though they knew not the 
after- truths of His life. 

Have ye received the Holy Ghost ? or, did ye receive the 
Holy Ghost when ye became believers, when ye made your 
profession of faith and were baptized ? That is, did you Hamphry, 
receive it simultaneously with your reception into the 
Church, by the visible sign of baptism and of the laying on 
of the hands of the Apostles in confirmation ? To which 
question of St. Paul these disciples answer. We have not so 
miich as heard whether there he any Holy Ohost. Either, 
that is — 

(1) We have heard nothing of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, we did not know when we were baptized that 
there was any Holy Ghost ; or — 

(2) We have heard of no gifts of the Holy Ghost. In 
this latter sense the answer of the disciples is understood 
by most commentators. We have heard nothing of any 
etfusion of the Holy Ghost, nothing of any such grace as was Btngd. 
given on the day of Pentecost. 

It is supposed that these disciples had been at Jerusalem 
at one of the great feasts, and had heard the preaching of 
John, and had been baptized by him, and then leaving JudaDa syWtinu 
for their own country had not been witnesses of the life of 
Christ.2 



LJttb; 

Bylreira.* 

Lienard. 

DeSad. 






next occurs in the Epistle of St. Peter 
(1 Pet. V. 12) as one, however, well 
known to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cnppa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia, the sccue of 
St Paul's lahours. 

* " TO dv(oTiptKii V^^ipfi- By this 
name were known the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor, heyond the riyer Halys, or, 
in comparison with Ephesus, in the 
direction of that rircr. So Herodotuf , 



speaking as a Halicamassian, calls eren 
the neighhourhood of Sardis rd avwr^c 
'A<rtac, i. 177, including in this term, 
howcyer, many of the inland districts, 
Assyria, Bahylonia, &c. So that the 
reading dvaroXucct, which is found in 
three cursives and Theophyl-sif., is a 
good gloss." — Alford, 

> See Note C at the end of thii 
chapter. 
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(3) And he said unto them^ Unto what then were 
AetixvuLK. ye baptized f And they said^ Unto John's baptism. 

They were not baptized unto John, but unto John's bap- 
tism. In this is a distingi^shing mark between John^s 
baptism and that of Christ pointed out. They received the 
benefit of the baptism of repentance, but were not incorpo- 
rated unto John.^ Those, however, who have been baptized 
with the baptism which Christ has sanctified and appointed 
Eph.lv. 14. have in that baptism put on the new man, the second 
Adam, for those who have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Chist. 



QaLiU.27. 



Matt. II1.U. (4) Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the 

A^^^i' ^^pii^^ of repentance, saying unto the people, that 

ittl'iiilM; ^^^y should believe on him which should corns after 

**• him^ that is, on Christ Jesus.^ (5) When they 

heard this, they were baptized in the name of the 

Lord Jesus. 

It is a matter of controversy whether the baptism of 
John was accompanied by any form of words, as in the case 
of Christian baptism, or whether the words of this verse 
indicate merely that it was accompanied by an exhortation 
to repent. It is most probable, however, that some form 
of words, some declaration as to the gift thus conferred, 
accompanied the rite administered by God's appointment 
and by the hands of John the Baptist. 

They had been baptized unto John's baptism, in the way, 
that is, which God had appointed : in the form which He 

fave to the Baptist, for from Him the baptism of John 
erived all its efficacy. They who were so baptized were 
required to believe on Him who slwuld come after him, that 
LiemmL %8, on Ghvist Jesus. The words do not necessarily import 
that the name of Christ was used by John in invocation, or 
otherwise, and it would seem from the course of history 
that this baptism was not accompanied by the name — ^the 
verbal name — of Christ, otherwise it is difficult to see how 
Whitby. the Priests and Levites from Jerusalem should have asked 
joimtw,* ^°^ whether he himself were the Christ, the Messiah. 

^ " The Apoeile takes it for granted their faith and were followers of Christ.'' 

that they were baptized, since they — Oill. They could not have been 

were not only believers but disciples ; disciples unless they had bean baptized, 
such as not only believed with the ' «/c Tbv xpt^''^^ 'IifcoCv. — Ihxt, 

heart, but had made a profession of recept, iIq rbv *lfi<rouv. — Titch* 
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They were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. This in 
Hhe times of the Anabaptist controversy was cited to justify 
the baptism of adults, who as children had been baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. This, however, is to overlook 
the whole force of the fact recorded. These disciples were 
baptized anew, because their first baptism had been im- 
perfect, in this respect, that it had not been administered in 
the name of the Lord Jesus ; so that if it had been so ac- 
companied, the only fair inference is that they could not 
or would not have been again baptized.* 

(6) And when Paul had laid his hands upon 
t/iern^ the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake ^^.J-.*^„^ 
with tongues y and prophesied, (7) And all the men "j*-^ 
were about twelve. 

The Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions read ^^ twelve '' 
without the addition of '^ about.'' These were the first-fruits 
to Christ at Ephesus, the twelve stones of what was afterwards oiiu 
A large and flourishing Church. 

Paul, in accordance with the Apostolic practice, . . laid his 
hands upon them, giving them the strengthening gift of the 
Spirit, and marking them out as the possession of God, 
whose temples they were made by the indwelling of the Holy 1 cor. m. lo. 
Ghost. As the hands of the sacrificing priest laid on the 
head of the animal destined to bo sacrificed marked it out as 
dedicated to God, and as His sacrifice, so by the hands of the 
Apostle, as now by the hands of the appointed ministers 
of God, were these men marked out as living sacrifices to Norariniw,. 
God, an offering well pleasing and acceptable to Him. 

They prophesied, not only, that is, as to the future, but 
by their exhortations and their praises, in which they mag- 
nified the great power of God and of the Saviour. These 
probably were among the first elders of the Church of 
Ephesus. 



* This passage, in order, as it seems, 
to diminish the furce of an argument of 
the Anabaptists, has been supposed by 
BezUf Calovif4s, Wolf, and others, to be 
the words not of St. Luke, but of St. 
Paul, and thus to mean — " When they 
had heard John declare the necessity of 
baptism in Him who was to come they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,'* and hereupon St. Luke adds, 
Paul laid his hands upon them. In 
this even Gill coincides. This, how- 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



CTcr, is to do yiolence to the text. 
Others for the same controvcreial pur- 
pose have given the passage another 
interpretation. ** Sunt qui haec omnia, 
qure de baptismo dicuntur, non intelli- 
gunt de baptismo aquo), scd de doctrina, 
ut sit sensus : non iterum cos baptiza- 
yit scd de novo eos instituit atque in- 
struxit, qui prius baptizati, hoc est, in- 
structi erant baptismo, hoc est, doctrina 
Joannis. Verum videtur textus recla-- 
mare." — Feriu, 

N 
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Acta 1.8} 
xtU. % \ 
XYlli. 4 ; 
UTiiLSS. 



Tranond. 



{^) And he went into the synagogue, and spake 
boldly for the space of three months^ disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God. 

We ha^re here the manner of his preaching, and its suc- 
cess. He disputed respecting error, and he declared the 
truth : he persuaded men, by showing from the Scriptures 
to which they appealed that Jesus was the very Christ. 
And the matter of which he disputed and in which he 
persuaded men was of the things concerning the hingdmn of 
God, of the Messiah,^ of eternal happiness, and the way in 
which men must walk, and the door through which they 
must enter if they would attain to it: of all those things 
which relate to that kingdom of grace here and of glory 
hereafter, the kingdom militant upon earth as well as 
triumphant over sin and in* glory, that eternal kingdom 
which God has prepared for us in the heavens by the 
ascension of Christ, and which He made known to us in His 
incarnation. 



JUrtR Ix. B ; 
M. SI ; 
xxH. «i 

UiT. 14. 



WUtbf. 



(9) But when divers were hardened, and believed 
not, but spake evil of that way b^are the multitude j 
he departed from them^ and separated the disciples j 
disputing daily in the scJwol of one Tyr annus} (10) 
And this continued by the space of two years; so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of 
the Lord JesuSy both Jews and Greeks. 

Divers were hardened. Those who have sufficient evidence 
of the truth, and yet refuse to believe> and shut their eyes 
to that which ought to convince the reason and influence 
the will, are hardened y not so much by any influence from 
above as by their turning away from that influence. The 
evil are hardened by the same truths and the same love which 
soften the heart of those who accept the truth. Hardened 
by their own act in resisting the love and rqecting the 
truth, and in turning from tliat way which was shown to 



* "La pen^vSranoe d'aa oayrier 
dranj^elique au milieu de la contradic- 
tion, ltd donne enfia la consolation d' 
avoir rempli son ministdre envers tons 
ceux a qui il 6tait envoye — Bien ne pent 
fermer la bouche k un predicatenr qui 



est plein de ses obligations et de son 
deyoir. II ne pent retenir captive la 
parole dn Seigneur." — QuuncL 

Ihxt. recept. iv r^ ffxoXp Tvpavvov, 
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Item, as Pharaoh was hardened by the very mercies and Di<m.c»rth, 
forbearance of God from which he turned.^ 

Ty r annus y that is, Tymus or Timus. Suidas speaks of a corn, k Lap. 
sophist of this name, and it is possible that he refers to the 
same man who is named in the text. Be that as it may, Ty^ 
ranntts was most probably a Gentile, and not, as some have 
supposed, the chief of a Rabbinical school at Ephesus, since in 
that case it is hardly likely that St. Paul would have taken 
tefuge there when driven from the synagogue. The word Bsomgarteiu 
tised, school {(rxoXrj), is that which is commonly applied to 
the place itself, or to the assemblies gathered round some 
Grecian philosopher or sophist. And to this perhaps the Leohkr. 
words which follow point. Having taught in the syna- 
gogue, he now continued his teaching in a Gentile school, 
60 that all, both Jews and Greeks^ heard the words of the 
Lord Jesus.* This St. Paul did daily. As the synagogue 
was only open thrice in the week for worship, he came to 
the school of Tyrannus, and there was able to hold daily wordmortii. 
conferences and disputations. 

All they which dwelt in Asia heard the word. All the 
people, that is, of the province of Asia, either by their visits 
to Ephesus, or by the journeys of the companions of St. 
Paul, heard the word of tJte Lard Jesus. To the assiduous 
teaching of St. Paul at this time the seven Churches of Aiford. 
Asia owed their formation. 

This continued for the space of two years. We read soon 
after, in the address of the Apostle to the elders at Miletus, 
remember that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn acu xx.8L 
every one night and day. The space of tivo years in which he Lorimw. 
taught in the school of Tyrannus, added to the three mmiths 
in the synagogue, and the period, how long or how short we 
are not directly told, when the city was thrown into com- 
motion by the efforts of Demetrius and his fellow-workmen, 
could not well have been less than three years. The practice. 



^ "Verd via tst, quss Domini est: 
qusB Domini, Deique non est, non tarn 
via est qu^m pracipitium."— iVwa- 
rinus. 

* Banmgarten says, "In opposition 
to the prevailing opinion, both of 
ancient and modern times, that the 
school of Tyrannus in Ephesus was a 
rhetorical school, Meyer has defended 
the hypothesis of Hammond that Tyran- 
nus was a Jew, and that the school was 
one of the so-called «n-re n'^a, and De 
Wette avers that it is impossible to 
controvert this opinion." Whether this 
Khool was named from some former 



teacher, or was the house of a philoso- 
pher living at that time, is not stated. 
Kenan says, ** Peut-dtre s'agit-il de la 
salle privie d'un personnage, d'un gram- 
mairien par exemplenomm6 Tyrannus," 
and in a note he adds, ** Ce nom n'etait 
point rare, 2 Macch. iv. 40; Jos. 
Antiq., xvi. 10, } 3; Bell. Jud., i. 26, 
§ 3 ; Eus. Hist. Ecc., viii. 32, § 3 ; La 
Bas, Inscr., iii. no. 1439. Suidas (au 
nom Tvpavvoc) mentionne un sophiste 
de ce nom, mais sans indication de lieu 
ni de date." Grotius, however, seems 
to have supposed him to have been the 
same person as here named* 
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however, of the Jews in reckoning part of a day or pari 
of a year as the whole would explain the use of the words 
three years, even if the residence of St. Paul at Ephesus in 
reality only extended to two years and to the greater part 
of the third. 



Hark xri. SO. 
Acta xiv. S. 



SS. 



(11) And God wrought special miracles hy the 

hands of Paul: (12) So that from his body were 

**5».*"^ ^^' b^rought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and 

^^"'^^ the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 

went out of them} 

Special miracles, Axwifi€is, neither wonders nor signs,, 
but powers or influences, which were special in their great- 
ness, special in their significancy, special in their effects. 
They were not wrought by Paul, but by God working bxj the 
hands of Paul, so that some have thought that they were 

Mau. Iz.»— '^^rought unconsciously by the Apostle ; so that as the woman 
who came and touched the hem of Christ's garment was 
healed, in the same manner these sick persons, coming with 
fall faith, and being touched by the handkerchiefs with 
which others had touched St. Paul, were also healed, and the 
diseases departed from them. This, however, is not the usual 
interpretation, and more than this seems implied by the words 
that tell us that the miracles were wrought . . hy the hands of 
Paul :^ by his conscious agency, by his prayers, and at his . 

Haicoim. entreaty. 

Ephesus was a city in which the magical arts were 
largely practised, a place for false miracles, and where false 
claims to the possession of a Divine power in working them 
were loudly professed. This God rebuked by the special 
miracles done by the hands of St. Paul, as Moses had power 
given to him by God to rebuke the enchantments of the 
magicians of Pharaoh, and to proclaim the power of God 
as exhibited in the special miracles done over all the land of 

BaumgMttii. Egypt. 



rd irovripA l^ipxifrBat Air' abrwv. — 
Text, reeept, &wo^kpt<rBai &v6 rov 
X9^TbQ, , . Td irovrfpA UiropivttrOai, — 
Tiseh, 

* aovSdpia ^ <ri/iiKlv$ia — " oovSapia 
(Lat. 9udaria)y handkerchiefs, lit. sweat- 
cloths. Thej had their names from 
the use to which they were principally 
applied ; — <ri/icK(v0ia, apronSf such as 
artizans and senrants wore when engaged 



about their work,*' —Hacked. " What 
he might wear as a mechanic, when 
working at his trade." — OilL 

"£ov^apiov Tox origine Latina, 
tudarium^ linteuntf quo sudor faciei 
absterffitur. XifiiicitfOiov quod et trrifti' 
KivBiov scribitur, est quoque Tocabulum 
origine Latinum, ex semi et cingOf indi- 
cat tegumentum lintcum, quo anterio- 
rem corporis partem opifices cingere 
Bolenf' — Kuinoel. 
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' (13) Then certain of the vagabond Jews ^ exorcists ^ Matt-xii.a?. 
took upon them to call over them which had evil Lukeu.*©:" 
spirits the name of the Lord Jestis, saying^ We 
adjure you ^ by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. (14) 
And there were seven sons of one Sceva^ a Jew^ and 
chief of the priests^ ivhich did so. 

The vagabond,'^ or wandering, exorcists, those who cast out 
in some instances, and who professed to cast out in more in- 
stances, abounded in the days of Christ, as possession by the 
€vil spirit appears to have been more common at that time 
than before or since. The reason seems obvious. Though 
possession by the evil spirit is distinct from an evil temper 
or spirit in man, yet abandonment to work evil fits the 
heart for the permanent abode of the evil one, as holiness is 
the requisite for the permanent indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter ; nor 
dwell in the body that is subject unto sin. For the Holy Spirit 
of discipline will flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that 
are without understanding, and will not abide when unrighi^ 
eousness cometh in. Now at the time of the Incarnation of ^^•^®" *• *» 
Christ, the fulness of time, when God sent forth His Son to re- 
deem the world from bondage to Satan and from the lusts of 
the flesh, the world had sunk to a greater depth of unclean- 
ness than at any previous time, so that we might have ex- 
pected to hear of more numerous instances of possession than 
at any former time. Ephesus, moreover, was the centre at once 
of Greek, and Roman, and Asiatic impurity, and of the ex- 
orcists who ministered to the wants and to the credulity of 
Jews and Greeks. The lower class of the Jewish exorcists 
were accustomed to exorcise devils by the invocation of the whiti^. 
names of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and they added to 
this the use of various magical arts. But whatever truth JoMph. An- 
there might be as to the exorcisms practised and the cures ^' ' 
efl*ected by some of the Jewish exorcists, these at Ephesus 
wore pretenders only, and now availed themselves of the 
name of Christ, as likely to add to the strength of their 
charms. They had heard of the miracles of Christ, and corn. &lap^ 
knew now of the miracles of the Apostle, and they tried cook. 
to imitate what they had thus heard and seen. 

Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests^ — chief, that is, of one 

* opKi^ofiiv. — Text, receptui. opici^w. ^ "apxi«p«wc> <* chief priest, a priest 
— Tiseh, of the liigher class. . . ol tovto iroiovv- 

* " TTcpicpxof'fii'o'v, not opprobriously r«c denotes a habit The next verse 
vagabond^ but wandering from place to relates an instance of their practice.*' 
place in the practice of their arts," — — Sackett, 

Hackett, 
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De Sad. of the twentj-four sacerdotal courses. It is not said that lie 
himself was at Ephesus^ but only that these seven sons of his 
were there. And the seven sons here spoken of, though the 
words may mean, and are generally taken to mean, that 
they were members of his own family, yet they have been 
supposed to mean only that these seven were the disciples 
ByiTttn. of Sceva,* Thus when our Lord, addressing the Pharisees, 
lutt. mu. 17. says, by whom do your sons cast out devils ? His words are 
not limited to sons by birth, but rather imply the disciples 
of the Pharisees. It may therefore be so also in this instance. 

(15) And the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus 
I knowy and Paul I know; but who are ye? (16) 
And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on 
them^ and overcame them, and prevailed against 
them,, so that they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded. 

We have here a distinct proof of the personality of the 
eyil spirit which had possession of this man ; he was able to 
address himself to these exorcists, he answered to their 
Cook. invocation. The man, then, in whom the evil spirit was, was 

different from the spirit which possessed him. Not the 
evil spirit, but the man in whom he had made his abode 
leaped on them with great muscular power. 

Jesus I hnow, that is, I recognize His power (yti;<4<ric»), and 
Paul also I have a knowledge of [MarayLai). The differ- 
ence of the words used express the different estimation of 
woiatworth. Christ and of His minister.^ 



IfaU. III. e. 
Lake i. 66 ; 

Tit. 16. 
Actoii. 4S; 

V. 5, 11. 



(17) And this was known to all the Jews and 
Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus ; and fear fell on 
them ally and the name of the Lord Jesus was mag- 
nifled. (18) And many that believed came^ and 
confessed, and showed their deeds. (19) Many of 
them also which used curious arts brought their 



1 " The Alexandrine copy reads his 
name/Sceuta, and the ^thiopic Tersion 
omits it ; it is the same with nK^so, and 
signifies a spectator or ohserver ; see the 
Targum on 2 Sam. xiii. 34; Isa. xzi. 

3 Kai KaraKvpittxraQ avruv, l<rxv9i 
gar avTHv, — Text, reeept. KaraKv 
puvaag ifi^ripufv, iffxvtnv icar' aif' 
r«v. — Tiseh. 

8 **The Vulff. has here, 'Jesam nwi 
et Paulnm m#.* A distinction is made 



between yivuKTKut and Itrivraiaat. The 
former signifies knowledge producing 
some affection and emotion of mind. I 
recognize and own his power (cp. James 
ii. 19.) But liriffrafiai, which is of 
rarer occurrence, being- only once used 
in the Grospels (Mark xiy. 68), expresses 
a knowledge of a lower degree, such an 
acquaintance with a faett without any 
consequent refiection upon it, and some- 
times only an instinct." — Wordsworth* 
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hooks together^ and burned them h^ore all men : and 
they counted the price of thern^ and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver} (20) So mightily grew ^SlTkZ' 
the word qf God and prevailed. 

The great works of God, the manifestations of the power 
of the gospel, were evidenced at Jerusalem, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, and here at Ephesus, a city of great resort, filled 
with a large population, before whom was made known the 
truth and the great power of God. They saw, and fear — in 
this instance servile fear, terror at the mightiness of God 
and at the nearness of His judgments — fell on them all who 
witnessed the mighty deeds done hy the hands of Paul. Lorinns. 
Men came confessing their sins, not merely confessing that 
they had practised these magical arts to deceive, but also the 
other evil deeds of their evil lives. They stayed not, how- LecUer. 
ever, at the confession of their sins, this was not enough, 
they showed the reality of that fear which is the beginning 
of knowledge by a change of life, and signified this by pwv. ut. 
the destruction of those means by which they had deceived 
men, they brought their boolcs and burned them. This con- 
version of men at Ephesus was known by these four signs : — Gangms. 

(1) By the fear that fell on all, so that they no longer 
dared to commit those sins in which they had been before 
immersed. 

(2) By their magnifying the name of the Lord Jesus, by 
the reverent estimation in which it was held by them. 

(3) By the confession of their sins. 

(4) By their destruction of the means by which they had 
practised deception, their books of magic. And since these '^•»»« 
books of magic were of great importance to these pretended 
exorcists and magicians, and all books at that time were of 
great value, the amount which was cast into the flames wad 
estimated at the sum, if we reckon in Greek money, of 
upwards of fifteen hundred pounds ; if, however, in Jewish Hack^tt/ 
money, then at four times this amount.* 



irivTi, And they found as the sum 
Jifty thotuand (sc. Spaxf^Aq) of silver 
money. It was common in such desig- 
nations to omit the name of the coin. 
See Bernh. Synt., p. 187. The Attie 
drachma passed at this time among the 
Jews and Romans for a denarius, 
and the whole worth of the books 
amounted to [about fifteen hundred 
pounds]. Some suppose Shekel as the 
elliptical word, which would make the 
amount four times as great. But as 



the occurrence took place in a Greek 
city, and as Luke was not writing for 
Jews, it is entirely improbable that he 
has stated the sum in their currency. 
All books in ancient times were ex- 
pensive, and especially those which 
contained secrets or charms held in 
such estimation." — Haekett, 

s « Thought to answer to one thou- 
sand five hundred sixty-two pounds and 
ten shillings of our money ; reckoning a 
piece of silrer, an Attic drachma ; for 
such might be the silver pieces at 
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Lorinoi. 
Luke xi. tl. 

Sylveira. 
Fromond. 
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80 mightily grew the word of Ood and prevailed. Mightily 
in proportion to the assaults of Satan, which were mighty. 
Mightily as evidenced in the overthrow of him who was 
mighty, the strong man. Mightily both as to the numbers 
of those who confessed Christ and as to the fervour which was 
evinced in their newness of life, in their good works, which 
proceed from the root of faith in the heart of man. 



lots xiii. 5 ; 
xvUi. 21 ; 
zx. 22; 
xxiil. 11. 



(21) After these things wei^e ended ^ Paul purposed 
in the spirit^ when he had passed through Mace- 
^ JJifk d^^^^ ^^^ Achaiay to go to Jerusalem, saying^ After 
2Tiill:iV!«o. I have been there, I must also see Rome. (2 2) So 
he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
unto hiiUy Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself 
stayed in Asia for a season. 

Bom. xTt B. The name of Erastus occurs in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the same name is mentioned by St. Paul when writing 

tTi1n.iv.20. to Timothy. But it is doubtful whether these are the same 
person, or whether either of them represents the Erastus 

Aiford. here spoken of. It is never safe merely from the similarity 

or even the identity of names to assume that the persons 
intended are the same. 

Paul purposed, iatended in the spirit,^ in his spirit, to 
journey to Rome, by passing through Greece. This, how- 
ever, was not permitted to him now. He visited Rome 
afterwards in a way to him, however, at this time unexpected. 
All his journeys, as we have seen before, all his movements, 
were controlled by the Holy Spirit, and he submitted all his 

ByWein. actions to His guidance. 

He desired to see Rome, not to feast his eyes upon the 
magnificence of the city, the metropolis of the civilized 
world, but to strengthen the saints who were gathered 
into the Church there, to impart to them the spiritual gifts 
which had been entrusted to him, and to gain other souls 
from the heathen population of Rome so thkt they also 

GUI. might be partakers of the same blessing. 

(23) And the same tims^ there arose no small stir 



'Ephesus, a city of Greece, and which 
was of the value of our money seven- 
pence halfpenny; hut if Luke meant hy 
pieces of siWer shekels, according to 
the Jewish way, then the sum is much 
larger; for a shekel was ahout two 
shillings and sixpence of our money: 
80 that fifty thousand pieces of silver 



amount to six thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds."— (?i7/. 

* In hia own spirit^ as hoth the 
Syriac and Ethiopic versions read. 

' "Kard Tov Katpbv cicfivov, abotii 
that time, namely, that of Paul's in- 
tended departure." — Hackett, 
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ahout that way} (24) For a certain man named Aouix.i. 
Demetrius, a silversmith which m^de silver shrines 
for Diana J brought no small gain unto the crafts- ^^^i^ 
men; (25) Whom he called together with the work- 
men of like occupation, and said^ Sirs, ye know that 
by this craft we have our wealth. 

With the Jews it was a fanatical regard for their law and 
their own perversion of its meaning which led to these per- 
secations of the Christians ; there was not a sufficient belief 
among the Gentiles in the objects of idolatry to make this a ' 

sufficient motive for opposition to the Apostles. As at 
Philippi, so here at Ephesus, when the heathen were stirred 
up, it was from fear on account of their material wealth, of 
the loss of gain hy soothsaying, or of the failure of the Actoxd. le. 
demand for the silver shrines or models of the temple of 
Diana which these craftsmen made for sale at Ephesus, and 
to send into distant countries. Demetrius appears to have 
been a wholesale dealer in such shrines, and hence he gave 
occupation to a large number of workmen, and could com- 
mand their services, and he now stirred them up by the 
fear that the effect of St. PauVs preaching would be the Hadwtt. 
loss of so lucrative a traffic. 



(26) Moreover ye see and hear^ tliat not alone at ij.« 
Ephesus^ but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
Jiath persuaded and turned away much people, say- 
ing that tliey be no gods^ which are made with hands : 
(27) So that not only this our craft is in danger to 
be set at nought ; but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised^ and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, whom all Asia arid the 
world worshippeth? 

The language of Demetrius as to the wide extent of the 
influence of St. PauFs preaching is in conformity with what 
St. Luke himself had a few verses before asserted. AU 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Loi'd, both 



<SKT. 4. 
XllV. 10— 

to. 



^ IIcpc riJQ 6dov. Thus paraphrased 
•in the yersions : — Syriac, the way of 
Ood; Vulgate, d^ via Domini; Ethiopic, 
.about this doctrine. 

^ **oiKovnivfi — the world. * Diana 
Ephesia, cujus nomen unicum multi- 
formi specie ritu Tario nomine multi- 
jugo totue veneratur orbit,* — Apultiuty 



Ub. ii. ' Templum Dians Ephesie ' it 
called * Orbis terrarum miraculum ' by 
Plinj, N. H. xxxvi. 14. And it is de- 
scribed as * factum k tota Asia;' and 
therefore in contending against idolatry 
at Ephesus the Apostle was contending 
against the religious superstitions of 
the Gentile world." — Wordnowth, 
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TtntU. 



Cook. 



PftoaaaiM. 



AeU zz. 4 ; 

zxvii. X. 
Bom. xvi. tS. 
1 Cor. i. 14. 
Col. iv. 10. 
Pliil«m.t4. 



Lorinm. 



JfrOOMlB 

PrciB. B 

SplMS. 



Jews and Qreehs, In both instances Asia means what the 
Homans understood by this name^ that province of which 
Ephesns was the chief city, into which the gospel had now 
fully extended. Here, as in so many other instances, the 
opponents of the gospel were forced unwillingly to bear the 
fitrongest testimony to its large diffusion and its great 
success. 

The worship of Diana of Ephesus was common throughout 
the provinces of Asia, but it was by no means confined to 
Asia. Temples were erected to her and the rites of her 
worship were celebrated in Corinth and in many other places. 

(28) And when they heard these sayings^ they were 
full of wrath, and cried outy saying, Grreat is Diana 
of the Ephesians. (29) And the whole dty was filled 
with confusion: and hating caught Gains and Ains- 
tarchuSy men of Macedonia, PauVs companions in 
travel, they rushed with one accord into the theatre. 

It would seem that the workmen, their numbers increased 
bv the populace as they rushed through the streets of the 
city, ran shouting out these words, Oreat is Diana of the 
Ephesians,^ and that having inflamed their own passions 
and the passions of the people by these cries, they flocked 
with one accord to the theatre, the common resort for the 
exhibition of public shows, and for the holding of popular 
meetings.' 

Diana of tlie Ephesians — Artemis ; not the Grecian god- 
dess of this name, but an Indian, or at least Oriental, deity, 
to whom, from some resemblance to the Grecian goddess, 
the name Diana had been given. This idol, it is thought, 
was of very remote antiquity, and was worshipped at 
Ephesus before the first Ionian colonists settled there. The 
image which occupied the temple in this city differed from 
other images of Diana in that it was many-breasted, like 
an Indian or Egyptian idol, symbolizing the earth which 
nourishes man and beast, the presentment of nature.' 



^ ** Gentilefl numerabant duodecim 
magnos deos, lex mares, aex feminas, 
quos Ennius hoc disticho complectitur, 

'Jano, Vesta, MioerYa, Ceres, Diana, 

Venus, Mars, 
Mercnrius, Jovi, Keptonus, Vnlca« 

nns, Apollo.' 
Ceteri erant minomm gentium diL" — 
Tirinut, 

Mfy^Xif if "AprifUQ 'Rfim'wy. — 
Xenophon, Ephes. i. dfiyifut n r^v 



w^Tpiov fifiiv Otbv, r^ iityaXfiv 
' E^ffiwv 'Aprtfuv. 

* '* Tacitut, Hist. ii. 80, de Vespasiano 
dieit : Antiochensiom theatmm ingres. 
■US, ubi illis consnetare mos est, concur^ 
rentes et in adolationem effosos alloqui- 
tor. Cieero ad Fam. riii. 2, pro Flacco 7. 
Cormlius Nep, Timol. iv. 2, veniebat in 
Theatmm, qunm ibi concilium plebis 
haberetur. Vakr, Mas, ii. 2«" — Bosen' 
mulUr, 

' ^ Apostolus scribebat ad Ephesio 
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There were three persons mentioned in connection with 
St. Paul who bore the name of Oaius, Oaiiis of Macedonia 
here mentioned^ Oaitis of Derbe, and also Gains the host of acuxx. 4. 
the Apostle at Corinth, and among the first-fruits of the ^^I'c'orM'. li 
teaching of St. Paul in tiiat city. As the name was a com- 
mon one it is not necessary to suppose that this Gains, 
who is expressly said to have belonged to Macedonia, was 
the same as either of the others, or that, having left Mace- 
donia, he had, as some have suggested, settled at Corinth, cook. 
Of Aristarchus we have frequent mention as one of the Acuxx.i. 
Thessalonian converts, and again as the companion of St. 
Paul and St. Luke in their voyage to Rome, where he shared aou nxw. s. 
the prison in which St. Paul was detained, by whom he is Phuem. ii, 
commended to Philemon as one of his fellow-labourers, 

(30) And when Paul would have entered in unto 
the people, the disciples suffered him riot. (31) And 
certain of the chief of Asia^ which were his friends, 
sent unto him, desiring him that he would not adven- 
ture himself into the theatre. 

Though Christianity was the gospel preached to the poor. Matt. xi. s. 
and in its appeal to the suffering classes of society was 
distinguished from the theories which circulated in the 
schools of the philosophers, yet it was only preached to the 
poor in the sense that it included them together with all 
sinners, and spake of comfort to them as well as to the rich 
and learned. Thus the converts who came into the Church 
' upon the preaching of St. Paul and the other Apostles were 
drawn from all ranks of society. The minister of Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, was baptized by Philip. The acu tiu. sa, 
Koman centurion, who commanded the Italian band at 
CaDsarea, together with his friends, were baptized by St. 
Peter. The converts of St. Paul were found in the house- Acti x. 48. 
hold of Cadsar at Rome. At Athens Dionysius, one of the phii.iv.tt. 
judges of the supreme court of Areopagus, clave to him and Aott xtu. s«, 
believed. At Corinth, through his preaching, Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, embraced the faith of Christ, Aet* xriii. % 
and was baptized by him. And now at Ephesus, among 1 c«. 1. 14, , 
the Asiarchs,^ the chief men of the province of which Ephe- 



Dianam colentes, non banc venatricem, 
quas arcum tenet atque succincta est, sed 
illam maltimammiam, quam Gnoci va- 
iroXvfca^ov Tocant, ut scilicet ex ipsa 
quoque effigie, mentirentur omnium 
earn bestiarnm et Tiventium esse nutri- 
cem." — S, Hieron, in £pitt, ad £phet. 



JVamium. 

i«ritfi/ 'Aetapx&v* The Aaiareh$ 
were ten men (Mey.), chosen annually 
from the chief towns in Proconsular 
Asia, to superintend the games and festi* 
Tals held every year in honour of thf 
gods and th« Roman Emperor. They 
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BUS was tlie capital, were his friends, and had listened 
wordwrorth. favourabljT to his teaching. 

In the circumstances attending the preaching of St. Paul 
three things, may be noted, which throw light not only on 
the preaching of St. Paul, but also on the indifference of the 
upper classes here, as elsewhere, to the claims of the popular 
idolatries of the day : — 

(1) ITiat the Asiarchs, who were closely connected with 
the old worship, were his friends. 

(2) That the priests of Diana appear not to have taken 
any prominent part against him, and that the outbreak, 
which originated with the lower classes, and was avowedly 
instigated by fear of losing a lucrative trade, was not 
countenanced by the upper classes. 

(3) That the tovm clerk of Bphesus speaks of the worship 
of Diana as a thing not at all called in question by the 
Apostle, or attacked by his preaching. 

And from these facts two conclusions may be drawn : — 

(1) That the intelligent part of the population of Asia had 
but little, if any, zeal for the old idolatry which prevailed at 
Ephesus. 

(2) That St. Paul, proceeding according to the principle 
which runs through his teaching, did not so much attack, at 
least directly, the old belief, as substituted in the minds of 
men that truth which would supplant error and uproot it 

Humphry, from the hearts of his hearers. 

DesiHng him that he would not adventure himself. Not to 
surrender himself (jjlti bovvai kavrbv). The danger to which he 
exposed himself is expressed in the word used, it would be 
a giving himself up to the fury of the multitude, probably ' 

K7pk«. to death, to go into the theatre.^ 



were chosen from the wealthier class of 
citizens, since, like the Roman 8odiles» 
they were required to provide for these 
exhihitions at their own expense. They 
who had filled the office once retained 
the title for the rest of life. One of 
the numher acted as chief Asiarch, who 
oommonly resided at Ephesus. The 
Bithyniarchs, Galatarchs, Sjrriarchs, 
[Cappadociarchs, PhaBnicarchs,] were a 
rimilar class of magistrates in other 
prorinces of Western Asia. Akermann 
offers here the following just remark : 
* That the very maintainors and presi- 
dents of the heathen sports and festiyals 
of a people to whom the doctrine of 
Christ and the resurrection was foolish- 
ness were the friends of Paul was an as- 



sertion which no fabrication of a forgery 
would have veatured upon. We cannot 
penetrate the veil which antiquity has 
thrown over these events, and are only 
left to conjecture, either that Christianity 
had supporters, though secret ones, who 
feared the multitude, in these wealthy 
Asiarchs ; or that, careless of the truth 
of what the Apostle preached, they ad- 
mired his eloquence, and wished to pro* 
tect one whom they considered so high- 
ly gifted.' ''—Haekett, 

^ *'fci) iovvat iavrbv — Latet in pbrasi, 
quodperieulutn Paulo in theatre immineat 
cut M non (Ubeat imprudent eommiitcre, 
Hinc sspe additur, cc( Kivdvvov sive 
Ktvivvovt" — Kypke, 
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' Though it is the duty of the pastor to be ready' to give 
up his life for the flock, it is not less the duty of the 
members of the flock to shelter him, and to guard him from QnetneL 
peril.^ 

(32) Some therefore cried one things and soms Acurftm 
another: for the assembly was confused; and the tTiSJi;.*!. 
Inore part knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether, (33) And they drew Alexander out of the 
multitude, the Jews putting him foi^vard. And Alex- 
ander beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. (34) But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the. 
Ephesians. 

If it could be certain who this Alexander was, it would be 
less difficult to determine his motives for interference. He 
seems to have been a well-known man, and he is introduced 
as though the reader needed no information about him. He Kw«id, 
is generally thought to have been a Christian who, either 
from fear at this time, or who afterwards, apostatized from 
the faith, and that he was the same whom St. Paul, when Tiriniw. 
writing to Timothy, the bishop of the city of Ephesus, iTim.i.w. 
condemns with Hymenaaus, and of whom he says, Alex- tTim.ir.i4. 
ander the coppersmith did me much evil? 

He was drawn out of the multitude and put forth as the 
spokesman for the Jews, who were numerous in the city, 
and who, since equally with the Christians they abhorred the 
\^orship of Diana, would be the objects of popular hatred at 
the moment. We cannot suppose that in this instance the 
Jews made common cause with the followers of Christ, corn, a Lap. 
though this has been suggested. The object of Alexander chiyiostom. 
seems rather to have been to inflame the people against St. 



* *'0n ne doit pas abandonner ses 
serriteurs de Dieu au peril, ni h. leur 
propre zcle. Un pasteur fait son de- 
voir quand il est pr^t k tout : mais ses 
brebis doivent faire lo leur en empech- 
ant qu'il ne s'expose sansn^cessite." — 
Q^esn€l. 

. ' " Had Alexander not been long 
known in Ephesus as a fluent mob- orator 
or as an euemy of Paul the Jews would 
not haye put him forward : and hence 
Ewald {Gesehichte des Apostoliachen 
ZeitaUerif p. 484} infers that he is the 



same with the bitter opponent of the 
Apostle mentioned in the Second Epistle 
to St. Timothy (iv. 14). Besides, the 
Alexander of the Epistle was a copper- 
smith, and his trade may have brought 
him into connection with Demetrius 
and the craftsmen of like occupation. 
The identity between them is not im- 
probable". — Gloag. 

See note 'at end of Epistle for St. 
Luke's Day. Commentary on the 
Epistles for the Sundays and Saints' 
daySf vol. n. 
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Panl^ and to divert tlie popular indignation from the Jewtf 
by directing it towards the Christians solely. In this, 
however, he was not saccessfol, since as soon as the people 
saw that it was a Jew who was about to speak, they in 
• their zeal for their false goddess Diana and for their trade 
BoMnmauar. rofused to listen to hinu 

(35) And when the townelerk had appeased the 
people^ he said^ Ye msn cf Ephesus^ what man u 
there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephe- 
sians is a worshipper ^ of the great goddess Diana^ 
and of the image which feU downfrmn Jupiter ? (36) 
Seeing then that these things cannot be spoken against^ 
ye ought to he quiet, and to do nothing rashly. (37) 
Eor ye have brought hither these men, which are 
neither robbers of churches (Upoero^^ot;^),^ nor yet 
blasphemers of your goddess. 



BaiUrai* 
Whitby. 
Winer, 



The tovm-cterJe, or Chancellor, as he has been called, in 
generally thought to have been an officer chosen by the 
people to preside at the festivities in honour of Diana, and 
that he derives his title town^clerk, or recorder {6 ypayLiML- 
itSs), from having to register either the public acts and 
laws, or the names of those who obtained prizes in the games 
of the theatre.' His argument is, the accused has not 
preached against Diana. He has not once named the 
Oreat Groddess, or her worship. He has indeed said that 
they are no gods which are made with hands, but this does 



' *'vnaK6pov, Literally, * temple 
■weeper/ sacristan. £ng. Vers. WoT' 
thipper, rather ' warden * or ' guardian ; ' 
thirteen cities of Asia having an inte- 
rest in the temple, but Ephesos being 
honoured with the custody of it The 
title pnaKSpog appears to have been one 
of those (like wptirti and /iifrp^iroXic) 
which certain Qreek cities assumed by 
permission of the Boman emperors. 
It is found on many Asiatic coins, 
eepeeially on those of Ephesus (Eekh$l 
Boctrina yet Num. iv. 290)."— iTwrn- 
phry. 

In its secondary sense, which is that 
here used, it means " a votary or unor- 
thipper of a particular deity, as the 
patron of a city." — Wordtworih, 

* Upocvkovg, ** robbers of the vessels 
ofthetemple."— ^aM0F#r«. <<Addoz. 



istis enim homines istos, neque sacri- 
leges, neque blasphemantes deam ves- 
tram,"'^Vuiffate. ** Car eenx que vous 
aves amenes-icy, ne sont ni sacrileges, 
ni blasph^mateun de vostre Deesse." — 
Mont, Ten, <' Ihr habt diese Menschen 
hergefUhret, die weder Eirchenrauber, 
nooh Lasterer enrer Gottin sind." — 
Luthef'i r$r», 

<*Te have brought hither these men 
whidi have neither committed sacrilege, 
neither do blaspheme your goddess." — 
Omeva Pert., 1660. 

" For you have brought these men, 
bemg neithersacrilegious nor blasphem- 
ing your guddess.'^ — Rheim* Vert, 

* See in John Oregor^^t Notes and 
Observations upon some passages of 
Holy Scripture, chap. ix. 
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not affect Diana, or her worship, since it is known by all 
that this image was not made with hands, bat came down 
from heaven, fell down from Jupiter, so that the accused has Xitiw. 
not uttered any blasphemy against it. 

St. Paul taught that truth which was to overthrow all 
idols, and is incompatible with idolatry. He did not either 
here or at Athens attack any one member of the heathen 
Pantheon, but he sought to implant principles which would 
destroy all kinds of idol worship. The idol Was often but 
the outward presentment of an evil principle in the mind, 
and St. Paul applied himself to root in the mind and heart 
of men a principle of good which should destroy that which 
was evil, and prevent it from again entering into and abid- 
ing in man's heart. 

(38) Where/ore if Demetrius^ and the craftsmen 
which are with him, have a matter against any m^an^ 
the law is open^ and there are deputies : ^ let them 
implead one another. (39) But if ye enquire any 
thing concerning other matters , it slixdl he determined 
in a lawful assembly. (40) For we are in danger to 
be called in question for this day's uproar , there 
being no cause wJiereby we may give an account cf 
this concourse ((rw(rrpo<p5}^ radtrig).^ (41) And when 
he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 

If these men, the town-clerk continued, have done yrrong 



^ A.vQvwaToi thlv. As hvQvirafoc is 
the Greek word for Proconsul, and 
there was only one Proconsul at a 
time, seyeral suggestions have been 
made in explanation of the plural form, 
there are proconsuls, most of which are 
adequate. The least satisfactory sug- 
gestion is, that as this was the time of 
the public games, proconsuls from other 
provinces were then at Ephesus. These, 
however, had no jurisdiction in such a 
case. Many commentators explain the 
word by taking it as a categoric plural. 
There are proconsuls appointed for 
such matters. Alford suggests that 
"the consiliarii of the proconsul who 
were his assessors may have borne the 
name." Jfr. Lcwin, however, remarks : 
**Luke is so exact and accurate, that 
there must have existed some ground 
for substituting the plural for the singu- 



lar number. In a.d. 54, when Paul 
arrived at Ephesus, Junius Silanus was 
proconsul, but he was poisoned at tha 
instance of Agrippina, the mother oi 
Nero, by P. Celer, a Roman knight, and 
Helius, an imperial freedman, the two 
procurators of Asia (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1), 
and it would seem that the reward of 
their villany was the joint consulship. 
It is certain that Celer (and no doubt 
Helius also) remained at Ephesus dur- 
ing the whole, or nearly the whole, 
period of Paul's sojourn there, (a.d. 64 
— 67), for on Celer's return he was ac- 
cused by the provincials, and this was at 
the close of a.d. 67 (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 
33), and we do not hear of Helius at 
Rome until long after, viz. in a.d. 66. 
Dion,lxiu. 12; Suet Nero, 23."— Xi> 
of St. Faul, yol i. p. 412. 
3 « cvarpo^fi here has onlylhe mean^ 
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Wolflns. 
Orotios* 



to any man the courts of law are now open.^ If they have 
not done wrong, but if it is their opinions which are thought 
to be evil, then let them be examined in a lawful assemhjy,^ 
which this is not. And to enforce this part of his speech, 
he reminds his hearers that the Roman authorities were 
very jealous of any riot or popular movement, and that all 
they who were in the theatre were liable to be called in ques- 
tion, and to be punished for this disturbance of the public 
peace, since it was an established maxim of Roman law that 
he who raised a mob should be put to death.' 

With these words he stilled the popular fury, or alarmed 
the people into peace, and then dismissed the assembly. The 
1,'age which is kindled without reason is often as suddenly 

chiysostom. and easily extinguished as it is exasperated. 

Some think that this tumult is what St. Paul refers to 

I cor.rv.»6- when he says, / havefouykt with beasts at Ephesus, Others, 
that he had literally done so in the arena, and had been 
cast to wild beasts. The former opinion seems the more 
likely one, as, if the latter were meant, and he had been 
delivered by the providence of God from death, he would 
not have remained in the city until driven from it by 
this tumult. As a Roman citizen, indeed, he could not have 

Corn. 4 Lap.- bcon lawfuUy delivered to the wild beasts at this time, 
and we cannot suppose that popular fury and power had 
reached such a height, in a city where a proconsul resided, 
as to do such an act of violence without law. 



ing of an uproar, though the idea of a 
Conspiracy is also involved in the word 
(see Acts xziii 12), and it was therefore 
probably chosen with the design of 
suggesting to the meeting what con- 
struction might easily be put upon the 
commotion.* * — Olshauten. 

1 « dyopaioi (sc. 17/ilpai) I would 
translate Itoman court days; because 
Ayopd in a Judiciary sense denotes i2o- 
man here, and xvi. 19, f iXrvo'av ci'c rrjv 
iyopdVf which signifies, that the magis- 
trates, before whom Paul and Silas were 
dragged to appear, were of Boman ap- 
pointment.' ' — Markland, 

'* dyovrat implies that these courts 



were actually going on. They were the 
periodical assizes of the district held by 
the Proconsul and his assessors." — 
Mford. 

s ^^'BwofiocUkXtiffia leffitimus ccetua 
est, qui a magistratu civitatis convoca- 
tur et regitur." — Orotius, 

^ The Romans were very jealous of 
popular assemblies in the free cities. 
By a Boman law it was a capital offence 
to raise a riot. "Secundum legem illam, 
Qui ccetum et concensum fecerit capite 
puniatur" (Sulpicius Victor). **Qui 
coetum et concensum fecerit capitale 
sit" (Seneca, Controv. iii. 8). 
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Note A. — Ei'HESus. 



Epuesus, one of ** the eyes of Asia/* 
the capital of Ionia, and the chief city 
of Proconsular Asia, is said to have 
been founded by Androclus, the son of 
Cadmus, king of Athens. It has at 
various times been known by several 
names. In the time of the Trojan war 
it was known by that of Alopes. This 
was afterwards exchanged for Ortygia, 
then for Merges, Smyrna, Trachea, 
Samomion, Pella, and finally for that of 
Ephesus (P/t«., N. H,, v. 31). The 
city stands in a plain about five miles 
long by three broad. This plain is 
girdled on three sides by mountain?, 
being bounded by Mons Gallesus on the 
north, by Mons Pactyas on the east, 
by Mount Prion on the south, and by 
the sea on the west. The original site 
of the city was on the slope of Mount 
Ooressus. The growth of the city soon, 
however, led the inhabitants to remove 
into the plain at its foot. It is situate 
almost half way between Smyrna and 
Miletus, at a distance of forty miles from 
the former city. The inner or city port 
was connected by a canal with the river 
Cayster, but from a mistake of the en- 
gineers who constructed this port was 
soon rendered useless ; at present it is a 
marsh. The outer port (Panormus) was 
at the mouth of the Cayster. Though 
the situation of Ephesus was favourable 
to maritime commerce, it was not de- 
pendent upon the sea for its importance. 
The command which it possessed of the 
passes into the interior and the two 
great roads on which it was situate, one 
leading to Sardis and Galatia on the 
north-east, and another to Magnesia, 
Iconium, and the Syrian Antioch on the 
south, were favourable to an extensive 
inland trade. In addition to these great 
inland roads were coast roads leading to 
Smyrna on the north, and to Miletus on 
the south. The country around was 
fertile, the climate pleasant but enervat- 
ing, and this, and its position as the chief 
port of communication between Europe 
and Asia, filled it with a rich, corrupt, 
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and luxurious population, in which it 
was (liflicult to determine whether the 
Greek or the Oriental elements pre- 
ponderated. Sailors, Jew merchants 
and traders, magicians, astrologers, 
quacks and other charlatans, actors, 
musicians, innkeepers, makers of amu-* 
lets and of consecrated models, sanc- 
tuary priests, gamblers and courtesans, 
and those who were attracted by these 
elements of voluptuous pleasure, of idle- 
ness, and of sensuous worship, made up 
a large part of the population of Ephesus, 
which with some local peculiarities re- 
sembled in this respect the cities of An- 
tioch and of Corinth. The number of 
Jews gave a fanatical tone to the popula- 
tion, and the two facts that Epliesus was 
the chief seat of the worship of Diana, 
and consequently a place of pilgrimage, 
and that their temple possessed a right of 
sanctuary for malefactors, increased the 
moral corruption of its inhabitants. 
Though Ephesus was not distinguished 
for any attachment to philosophy, it 
was the birth-place of Ileraclitus. In 
sculpture, however, it rivalled, and in 
painting excelled, Athens ; and Par* 
rhasius, and probably Apelles also, were 
natives of this city. It was in the third 
century the scene of the impostures of 
Apollonius of Tyana, and earlier, if not 
at the time of St. Paul's residence at 
Ephesus, Balbillus, a celebrated astro- 
loger, who possessed the confidence of 
Nero and Vespasian, enjoyed a great 
reputation there {Suet. Hero, 36 ; Dion, 
Cass. Ixvi. 9). Books of charms, which 
Plutarch calls 'E^e^ta ypa/ifiara, were 
produced in this city in large numbers, 
and were carried about as amulets. 
These were the books burnt by the 
Christian converts, of which mention is 
made in this chapter. 

The temple of Diana, noted for its 
voluptuous Oriental worship, stood at the 
head of the harbour. It was a« im- 
mense structure, and built, it is said 
through fear of earthquakes, on the 
swamp, piles being driven in t-o form 
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a foundation. The earlier temple, be- 
gun before the Persian war, was burnt 
down in the night when Alexander the 
Great was bom. Another sanctuary 
was reared on its site, the magnificence 
of which was proyerbial through the 
world. This was built at the joint 
ooet of all Asia, and was 220 years in 
building. The theatre on the side of 
Mount Coressus is thought by some 
to hare been the largest of which 
we have any account, or of which the 
rains yet remain, and was capable of 
containing 56,000 spectators {Falkener)» 
In it both scenic representations were 
giren and assemblies of the people were 
held. Here Demetrius convened the 
workmen engaged in the manufacture 
of the silrer shrines or miniature repre- 
sentations of Diana. The ruios of this 
temple have recently been unearthed 
and the ground plan of it determined. 
The fragments of sculpture which have 
been discoYered attest the magnificence 
of this temple of " the great goddess 
Diana." The whole site of the city 
18 now utterly desolate, with the ex- 
ception of a small Turkish village at 
Ayaaaluk ; and where a Church was 
founded by St. Paul, in which*' the word 
of God grew mightily, and prevailed '* 
(Acts xix. 20), not a single Christian, 
it is said, is now to be found. At the 
date when WheUr visited it he observed 
that, ** All the inhabitants of the once so 
famous Ephesus, the chief of this Asia, 
as the mistress governing the rest, by 
the residence of the Proconsul here, 
amount not now to above forty or 
fifty families of Turks, living in poor 
thatched cottages without one Christian 
among them " (p. 266). Later, when 
Chandler visited it, he found "a few 
Greek peasants living in extreme 
wretchedness on its site," and Chris- 
tianity lingering on **in an existence 
hardly visible" (p. 130,131). To return 



to earlier days. Trophimus, one of the 
companions of St. Paul, was a native uf 
this city (Acts xxi. 29), and most pro- 
bably Tychicus was so likewise. St. 
John took up his residence at Ephesus 
and continued hero beyond the close of 
the first century of our era, as late, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, as the sixty- 
eighth year after our Lord's passion 
(Rier, Cat. Script Eccles, Eusebius^ 
His, JSee,, lib. iii. cap. 1. Cisin. Alex., 
Quia divea, cap. 42). It was one of the 
seven Churches mentioned in the Apo- 
calypse (Rev. i. 11), and on Mount 
Prion in this city St. John is said to 
have been buried. Timothy was ita 
first bishop, and is also said to have 
been buried in Ephesus. It was re- 
garded as the fifth metropolis or 
patriarchal city of the Church, and 
for a time ranked with Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. This 
patriarchate, however, was afterwards 
transferred to Constantinople, and in 
exchange for the loss of dignity, the 
honorary title of "Eparch of the 
diocese of Asia" was conferred upon 
the bishop of Ephesus. Two pro- 
vincial councils were held here in 198, 
by its bishop Polycratcs, and in a. d. 
431 the third general council which 
deposed Nestorius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was held in Ephesus. A 
council was held here in a.d. 447, the 
so-called robber council in 449, and 
one which is known as a pseudo-council 
in 449. Forty-two bishoprics were at 
one time under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan or Patriarch of Ephesus 
{Le Quitn. Falmeitu). Its ** candle- 
stick " has, however, been long removed 
•* out of his place " (Rev. ii. 6). — FuU 
lart(m*9 and Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible; Chandler's Travels in Asia 
Minor; Conybeare and ffowson's St, 
Paul; Lewin't St. Paul; Eenan'a St. 
Paul. 
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Note B. — St. Paul's third Missionary Journey. 



In this journey the Apostle traversed 
much of the ground passed over in his 
second journey, though he visited many 
places not included in his former 
journey. The present included Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Achaia. St. 
Paul left Antioch in Syria, accompanied 
probably by Titus, and either proceeded 
through Lycaonia and Phrygia to Ga- 
latia, and visited on his way, as some 
think, for the third time the Churches of 
Derbe, Lystra, Iconiura, and Antioch in 
Pisidia, or, as others suppose, journeyed 
by way of Tarsus from Antioch to Galatia 
direct. At or from Derbe he seems to 
have been joined by Gains (Acts xx. 4). 
And now he was able to fulfil his long- 
cherished wish of declaring the gospel 
at Ephesus, the chief city of Proconsul- 
ar Asia. Wliichever way ho travelled, 
his route led Iiim not far from the cities 
of Colosse, Laodicea, and Ilierapolis. 
It is, however, doubtful whether he 
visited these cities or any one of them. 
Most critics suppose that he did not, 
though this seems an extreme and un- 
necessary inference from the openiug 
words of the second chapter of the 
Apostle's Epistle to the Colossions. 
Theodoret in ancient times and Bishop 
Wordsworth have supported the con- 
trary opinion, that he now visited 
these cities, and when we consider the 
relation of Philemon of Colosse with the 
Apostle weight is added to this opinion. 
Be this as it may, descending from the 
high lands, **the upper coasts" (rd 
avtart^iKdi fikprj — Acts xix. 1), — an ex- 
pression which favoui*s the supposition 
that his route was through Phrygia, — 
he came down to Ephesus, where ho 
dwelt three years, teaching at first in 
the symigogue as usual, and then after- 
wards in the school, whether Jewish 
or Gentile, of Tyrannus. From Ephesus, 
on account of it« being the scat of 
government, and the centre of commerce 
and of frivolity for the whole of the 
province of Asia, as well as for more 
distant purts^ large numbers of people 



were drawn from a great distance, and 
made this city their residence for 
some part of the year, so that the 
word of God preached by St. Paul 
sounded out from thence far and wide» 
until all of Asia, both Jews and Greeks, 
hcard.the truth (Acts xix. 10). Making 
Ephesus his head- quarters, St. Paul 
seems to have visited the whole sur- 
rounding country, and from him Smyr-' 
na, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, and probably Tralles received 
the word of life. Driven forth from 
Ephesus by the tumult occasioned by 
Demetrius the silversmith, St. Paul 
set out for Macedonia to visit the 
Churches planted there and in Greece 
during his former journey. lie appears 
to have visited the Alexandrian Troad, 
where he left the companions who had 
accompanied him from Ephesus, and 
whose various dwelling or birth places 
evidence the extent and success of the 
Apostle' Belabours. One of his compan-* 
ions, Sopatcr, was of Berica; two others, 
Aristarchus and Secundus, were Thessa- 
lonians ; Gaius and Timothy were of 
Derbe; and Tycliicus and Trophimua 
were of Proconsular Asia, most pro- 
bably both of Ephesus. Luke accom- 
panied him on his journey, and after 
a stay of three months in Greece ot 
Achain, that is, most probably at 
Corinth, during which time ho wrote 
his Epistle to the Uomans, they went ta 
Philippi, and from thence joined their 
companions, who awaited them in the 
Troad. St. Paul crossed the promon- 
torv on foot, whilst the rest of the 
travellers took shipping, and rejoined 
each other at Assos, and from thencd 
went to Mitylene in the island of Les- 
bos, and coasting the shore of Asia, and 
visiting Samos almost opposite the port 
of Ephesus, but avoided this city, from 
whence he had been driven by the tu- 
mult. After a delay at Trogyllium Sfe* 
l^aul land«« I at Miletus, to which place 
he had summoned '*the elders of the 
Church" (Acts xz. 17] from Yarious 
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parte of the province. From Miletus 
the band of trayellera Toyaged by way 
of Coos and Rhodes to Patara in Lycia, 
where they found a ship ready to sail to 
Syria, having a cargo on board which 
was to be discharged at Tyre. From 
this point the journey of St. Paul was 



by way of Ptolemais to Ca»aroa, and 
from thence, after a delay of "many 
days" (Acts xxi. 10), he set out for 
Jerusalem, and thus completed his third 
missionary journey, the last recorded 
in the book of the Acts of the AposUcs. 



Note C— Thb Baptism op Johk. ' 



The baptism of John, the forerunner 
of our Lord, was distinct from that of 
Ohrist, since ApoUos knew nothing of 
that of Christ, though be knew of the 
baptism of John (zviii. 25). It was, 
according to the repeated declaration of 
John, less perfect than that of Christ 
(xviii. 26), and those who had been bap- 
tized unto John*s baptism (ch. xix. 3) 
were still required to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesu* (ch. xix. 4). In 
what, then, did the baptism of John con- 
sist, and how far did it fall short of that 
of Christ? 

There were among the Jews two 
kinds of baptism — (1) That for per- 
sonal and bodily defilement. Of this 
there is frequent mention in the books 
of Moses (e. g. Ley. xir. 7, 51 ; Num. 
xix. 7 — 22), and the use of this had 
been largely extended by the glosses of 
the scribes before the coming of Christ 
(Mark vii. 8, 4). (2) That at the re- 
ception of a proselyte from heathenism 
into the family of Abraham, and to a 
participation in the privilege of the 
covenant made with him. This practice 
was said by the Jewish Rabbins to have 
had its origin in the washing which 
took place at the promulgation of the 
law (Exod. xix. 10) ; and so '* our 
Rabbins teach,*' saith Rabbi Solomon, 
^ that our fathers entered into the co- 
venant of baptism and sprinkling of 
blood ; for there was no sprinkling of 
blood withoutbaptism ; " and in the days 
of David and Solomon these same 
Rabbins relate that whilst the heathen 
were converted in large numbers, and 
admitted into the family of David, such 
admission was by baptism, not by cir- 
cumcision (Lightfoot in Harmony)^ 



But though these two rites must have 
familiarized the Jews with the idea of 
baptism as an ordinance for the putting 
away of impurity, and as a means by 
which an entrance was made 'into the 
family of Ood, yet since these baptisms 
were confined to those who suffered from 
ritual uncleanness, or to those who, from 
amid the heathen, desired admission 
into the family of Abraham and of 
Israel, they would not have been suf- 
ficient of themselves to induce those of 
Jerusalem and all Judcea^ and all the 
region round about Jordan (Matt. iii. 
5), to seek baptism at the hands of John, 
and to make confession of their sins in 
order to obtain its benefits. This bap- 
tism was for allf whether ritually un- 
clean or not, and was for those already 
of the family of Israel. Moreover, it 
was weighted with moral and not ritual 
requirements, and it pursued moral and 
not legal or ritual advantages, pertain- 
ing not to the body, but to the spirit 
(Aquinas in Sum.^ tert. pars, q. xxxviii. 
art. 1). It carried back the mind to 
the promise made by God through the 
mouth of the prophets {Ihletus in Joan., 
i. 26), **Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean : 
from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you. A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you. And I will 
put My spirit within you " (£zek. xxxvi* 
25, 26, 27) ; and ** the Branch of the 
Lord " was to be *< beautiful and glori- 
ous," "when the Lord shall have washed 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion, 
and shall have purged the blood of 
Jerusalem from the midst thereof by the 
spirit of judgment and by the spirit of 
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barning *' (Isaiah iv. 2, 4). These pro- 
phecies had kept alive in the minds of 
the Jews the fact that a baptism more 
efficacious than any ceremonial one, 
a baptism by which sinners were to be 
" purged " and by which a "new heart " 
was to be given them, should mark the 
coming of Christ ; and hence the ques- 
tion of the Pharisees to John, " Why 
baptizest thou then, if thou be not 
that Christ, nor Elias, neither that 
prophet " (John i. 25) ? They expected 
a baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins either to usher in or to attend 
the ministry of the Messiah. 

Now in what degree did the baptism of 
John answer to these expectations ? (a) 
It was a baptism appointed specially by 
God, who sent John, and commissioned 
him by his word (Luke iii. 2) to baptize 
with water (John i. 33). {b) It was a 
baptism by which Christ should be made 
manifest to Israel ; and it is significant 
of the importance of this baptism, that 
whereas we might have supposed that 
Jesus would be manifested as the Mes- 
siah more fittingly by the preaching of 
John and by his verbal testimony to His 
Messiahship, yet it was to be by this 
baptism that Jesus was to be made mani- 
fest as the Christ {Tostattts in Matt. iii. 
1). (e) Itvrasahsi^tism unto repentauee 
(Matt. iii. II) for the remission of sins 
(Mark i. 4) ; and John came for this 
purpose, not, however, to preach the 
need of repentance only, hut preaching 
the baptism of repentance for the remis' 
sion of sins (Luke iii. 3). "Fuit ejus 
baptismus vclut media quaodam dis- 
positio paulatim ab uno cxtremorura 
abducons et iutroducens ad altcrum " 
{Exlius in Magist., lib. iv. dist. 2, { 1). 
It was, as Sr. Cyril of Alexandria calls 
it, ** an introductory {irai^ayuiyiKov) 
baptism, washing those with water who 
were defiled through sin for a beginning 
of penitence " (Cora, in John i. 26), *' so 
that as the law of Moses is a kind of 
preparatory exercise (Gal. iii. 24), and 
pre -instruction for the worship in the 
spirit, 80 the baptism of repentance 
is a preparation for the reception of 
Christ *' (1**.), ** a sacramental disposing 
to the baptism and faith of Christ" 
(Taylor^s Life of Christ, Part I. } 9), 
a real begiuning of what Cbrist really 



perfected. Thus St. Jerome (in Mar- 
cam, i 4) says : ** Joannes gratia Dei 
interpretatur. A gratia narratio incipi* 
tur. Unde sequitur^ baptizans : per 
baptismum enim gratia datur, qua 
peccata gratis dimittuntur. Unde 
dicitur: Gratis accepistis, gratis date. 
£t Apostolus ait: Gratia salvi facti cstis 
per fidem et hoc non est ex vobis : Dei 
enim donum est, ne quis glorietur. £t 
praidicans baptismum poenitentise in 
remissionem peccatorum. Quod con« 
summatur per sponsum, initiatur per 
paranymphum. Unde catechumeni, 
hoc est instructi, incipiunt per sacer* 
dotem et chrismantur per Episcopum." 
That is, the baptism of John was an 
effective, indeed, but yet an incomplete 
baptism. It prepared men for that 
complete remission which Christ could 
alone give. Thus St. Chrysostom in his 
commentary at this place says, " Seest 
thou, that both by the words of the 
Prophet and by his own preaching this 
one thing is manifested alone ; that he 
was come, making a way and preparing 
beforehand, not bestowing the gift 
which was the remission, but ordering 
in good time the souls of such as 
should receive the God of all." (rf) 
It was efficacious, since it was of God's 
appointment, and with it was a call to 
repentance and the means of obtaining 
penitence, since God calls us not to do 
what He does not at the same time 
give us power to accomplish, {e) It 
was of the grace of God, since what it 
called men to do was a good work, and 
God is the giver of ail grace and the 
author of all goodness in man (John 
iii. 27 ; 1 Cor. iv. 7 ; James i. 17). 
Peter Lombard {Sent., lib. iv. dist 11) 
held that the baptism of John was only 
a sign, and only signified an effective 
baptism to come. ** Significabat bap" 
tismus Joannis rem sacram, scilicet bap- 
tismum Christi." In this, however, the 
ablest of his commentators differ from 
their master. Had this baptism been only 
significant ofgrace about to be bestowed^ 
there would have been no need of it, since 
the rites and ceremonies, the sacramental 
ordinances of the old law, did this ; for 
even according to the lower view of the 
rites of the Je^vish Church, it is held that 
V' omnia sacramenta legis Tetcris erant 
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ad remissionem peccatorum, scilicet, 
j^ignificando/' but John's baptism was 
Aomethiog beyond and superior to the 
i>rdiniancea of the old law, and this it 
.was because U both signified the need 
und gave to those who sought it the 
gift of repentance {To%tatu% in Matt, 
iii.), by which they s)iould bo iStted to 
xeceiye the remission of their sins. 
Circumcision was a sacrament or 
sacramental ordinance for the putting 
4&way of the consequences of original 
vin {Aquinas in Sunu^ teit. pars, q. 
xxxviii.. art 3 ; Estiwt in Mcu^ut,, lib. 
It. dist. 1, { 30), but the sacrament 
\ichich John was appointed, and sent, to 
dispense was different from, and stood 
in nearer relation to, that sacrament 
of Christ which it prefigured and for 
which it prepared the baptized. " Sacra- 
mentum pnefigurans baptismum Chris ti 
£t ad cundcm pracparans *' {Eatiua, lib. 
iv. dist. 2, { 1). It was for actual sins. 
Those who received it first made con- 
fession of their sins, and it was given 
to prepare and fit them /or theremiasiim 
of sins which Christ should give. In 
keeping with this distinction are the 
directions of the Baptist to those who 
when they sought for baptism from him 
demanded, What shall we do then {ri 
olv voirjoofiiVf Luke iii. 10) ? What 
must be done by us with reference to 
this baptism and repentance ? All his 
directions to those seeking baptism have 
reference to the common sins of ordinary 
life, not to deep inbred corruption nor 
to the distortion of man's moral nature, 
but to man's actual daily sins. 

But though the baptism of John pre- 
pared men for Christ by teaching and 
conferring the grace, at least the incho- 
ate grace, of repentance and the gift of 
forgiveness of sins, it was yet inferior 
to that for which it prepared men, i. e. 
the baptism of Christ. *' Si quis dixcrit 
baptismum Johannis eandem vim cum 
baptismo Christi habuisse. Anathema 
esto" {Coneil, Trident. SessMi. de Bapt. 
Chr, 1). Thus John says, / indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentanee ; 
but He that eometh after me is migJUier 
than If Whose shoes lam not worthy to 
bear: He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt iii. 11 ; 
Mark i. 7, 8 ; L^ke iii 16 ; John i. 26^ 



27). He must increase^ but I must de» 
crease (John iii. 30). And hence our 
Lord at His Ascension declared, John 
truly baptized with water ^ but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost .(Acts 
i. 5). John's baptism resembled that of 
Christ in this, that by it the power of 
repentance for sin was given. This, 
however, is only one of the two gifts 
conferred in Christian baptism. The 
baptism of Christ bestows— (1) The gift 
of repentance consequent on which the 
remission of sins (Luke xxiv. 47), 
original as well as actual, is given. Thus 
St. Peter called upon those at Jerusalem 
who inquired after the way of salvation, 
jRepent and be baptized^ every one of you, 
for tJie remission of sins (Acts ii. 38). 
(2) Christian baptism confers regenera- 
tion or a new life, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, "the Giver of life" {Xiceue 
Creed), This latter, which is the com- 
pletion of baptism, we read nothing 
about when John's baptism is spoken 
of. " Hoc est quod competit baptizatis, 
qui accipiunt Spiritum Sanctum in se " 
(Aquinas in Matt iii. 16). The Spirit 
descended upon Christ alone. He was 
not given to those whom John baptized. 
This was a gift reserved to the Chris^ 
tian Church (Grotius in Acts xix. 2) ; 
and thus St. Ambrose (in Lucam, lib. 2) 
speaks of John's baptism as a laver of 
penitence, that of Christ as a laver of 
grace. ** Baptismum Joannis lavacrum 
poenitentia) : Christi verd lavacrum 
gratia)." And St Augustine says 
(J?;«?AiriW., 49), **Non renasccbantur 
qui baptismo Joannis baptizabantur sed 
Christo in quo solo renasci poterant, 
parabantur. Hujus enini baptism us est 
Qon in aqua soldm, sicut fuit Joannis 
verdm etiam in Spiritu Sancto." 
John's, therefore, was a real baptism to 
repentance ; Christ's baptism, indeed, 
was this, but it was more than this, it 
was also a baptism of vivificutiou 
(Melanethon). " The baptism of John 
was instructive, and significant, and 
preparatory, as from ... the forerunner 
of the Lord ; the baptism of Christ was 
sin-remitting, sanctifying, and life- 
giving, as being from the Lord, the 
Redeemer to whom as roan the Spirit 
was without measure given; who as 
pod shed forth abundiuitly that Spirit 
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\irbich had again in His sacred person 
resumed His dwelling in man . . • The 
baptism, then, of John was preparatory, 
the baptism of Christ perfection ; the 
baptism of John invited to repentance, 
the baptism of Christ gave grace upon 
repentance ; the baptism of John stood 
on the confines of the promised land, 
was allowed to see it, led men to the 
border of it, guided them to it, but it- 
self brought them not into it ; higher 
than the law, as he whose baptism it 
was was greater than any born of the 
sons of men, yet less also than the least 
in the kingdom of heaven ; greater 
than the baptism of the law, as being 
nearer to the Redeemer, but yet re- 
strained within the prccursoiial office ; 
still a shadow of good things to come, 
not the reality itself " {Vmey oti Bap' 
tism, 242—271. 3rd edit.). 

The baptism of Christ, then, is that 
of John with the higher gift of the 
new life superadded to that of the 
promise of forgiveness for the sins 
of the past, in the same way that the 
other sacraments of Christ both cleanse 
away the past and strengthen for fu- 
ture life. The latter, indeed, will not 
be without the former. Jolm, or repent- 
ance, must precede Christ, the Life and 
the Light of men (John i. 4), for " the 
Eternal Wisdom of God will keep 
residence in that soul only which emp- 
tieth itself to receive it " ( Farinydon) ; 
and so in tlie ritual offices of the Church, 
in express terms, the renunciation of 
the devil precedes the grace of regener- 
ation and incorporation into the family 
of God. Water is first, and then the 
Spirit. Sanctified by Christ, tlie water 
is appointed " for the remission of 
sins," the Spirit is given as a means of 
new life, the author of regeneration. 
And here we may note that whereas 
several, and it is believed all, of the 
Apostles of Christ were baptized with 
the baptism of John, with, that is, the 
baptism of repentance, we never read of 
Christ's baptizing them, but only of His 
giving to them that part of Christian 
baptism which was lacking in that of 
John, the gift of the Holy Spirit (John 
XX. 22). Since, however, this gift could 
not be conferred in the same way by the 
Apostles, for they could not by breath* 



ing upon any confer the gift of the 
Spirit, He only who sendeth the Spirit 
can do this, they baptized with the bap* 
tism of Christ those who had received 
only the imperfect baptism of John 
(Acts xix. 5). 

The spiritual effect of baptism wag 
prefigured by the healing waters of 
Jordan, in which the leprosy of Naaman 
was cleansed (2 Kings v. 10 — 14), and 
it is the rule in the economy of grace 
that such prefigurings and anticipations 
should be given to man to prepare him 
for the fuller manifestation of Divine 
truth. But more than this, it falls in 
with and is consistent with all the ac- 
tions of Christ, that He should for the 
purposes of His kingdom take up to 
Himself and add a virtue and power to 
existing ordinances rather than create 
the matter by which He would work. 
All is from Him, and He is the Creator 
of all, for *' without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made " (John i. 3). 
And He constantly makes use of His own 
creation, and gives to earthly things a 
higher use. It were as easy for Om- 
nipotence to create as to use that which 
it had before created. God, howeYer» 
does not ordinarily do so. It was not 
incident merely to Christ's humiliation 
that He should so use existing things* 
for Godhead so acts, and only when 
ordinary means fail does God supply ex- 
traordinary. Accordingly we find Christ 
dunng His incarnate life fulfilling this 
rule and law of God's dealings. He 
took water and changed it into wine 
fur 11 is first miracle at Cana (John 
ii. 6—9), though He might as easily 
have created the wine from nothing. 
He took clay and anoiHted the eyes, 
and sent the blind man to the waters 
of Siloam, where He restored his sight 
(John ix. 6, 7). He took at another 
time of the barley loaves of men and 
multiplied them for the large multitude, 
when a word could have created food 
(John vi. 9; Matt xv. 36). He took 
bread and wine and blessed them, and 
made them His body and His blood 
(Matt xxvi. 26, 27). So that, re- 
membering this rule of His actions, 
we might have expected beforehand that 
He would both dignify His servant whom 
He had sent and the ordinance which 
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He had appointed by using the same 
Bacrament which John had preached, 
rather than institute a new sacrament : 
that He would breathe into that wliich 
was without the full grace of spiritual 
life, thus giving it powers and supplying 
that which was lacking in the old ordin- 
ance. He did so. He took John's bap- 
tism of repentance and imparted to it 



that which He alone could give, and 
raised it into union witli Himself, mak- 
injj it His own baptism by giving to 
the baptism of repentance, which tlie 
baptism of John already was, the gift 
of the remission of sins and the re- 
generative grace of the Holy Ghost, the 
crowning characteristics of Christian 
baptism. 



Note D. — CONPIBMATION. 



CoNFiRMATiON,'or Lnposttto man&8, 
has been defined as a " sacrament of the 
new covenant, in which the strengthen- 
ing grace of the Spirit is given to the 
baptized in order both to confirm them 
in the faith, and to enable them the more 
boldly to confess the faith which they 
have received '* (Estius in MagUtrum^ 
lib. iv. dist. 7, O). It is by the 
Roman Catholic Church regarded as 
one of the seven sacraments, ** visibile 
atque operatorium signum invisibilis 
gratise" (i^., § 3), and is so far re- 
garded by the English Church as a sa- 
crament, that it is included within the 
definition of a sacrament ; that is, it is 
one of the *' certain sure witnesses and 
effectual signs of grace and God*s good 
will towards us, by the which He doth 
work invisibly in us'* (Art. xxv. of Eng. 
Church), though inasmuch as no " ex- 
press sign ordained by Christ Himself " 
is annexed to it, it is not regarded as a 
** Sacrament of the Gospel, car* Uox))v " 
(Bishop Browne, On the Thirty-nins 
Articles), In agreement with this 
decision of the English Church Thomas 
Aquinas says, that Christ did not show 
forth, but only gave promise of this 
sacramental rite. '< Christus instituit 
hoc sacramentum non cxhibendo sed 
promittendo *' {^Summa^ pars 3, qua)st. 
Ixxii. art. 1, § 1. Coneltu.). Concina 
says, '* De tempore quo iUud instituit, 
num ante mortem, an post resurrec- 
tionem, vel in die Pentccostes, nihil 
certi statui potest." Christ did not in- 
stitute it imtnediai^f for the Holy Ghost 
was not to be given until Christ was 



glorified, yet it is more ancient than 
the preaching to the Gentiles. From its 
closely following on Baptism in the 
primitive Church, it is sometimes 
regarded as a part of the sacra- 
ment of Baptism (Bingham, AtUiq.^ 
Book xii. ch. 1, §. 4), and where con- 
sidered as a distinct sacrament it is for 
this reason reckoned second among the 
seven sacraments, not, however, in dig- 
nity, nor in importance, for in both re- 
spects it is inferior to the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, but because it is 
administered in the time of infancy, or 
at least in early youth. 

The sacrament of Confirmation con- 
sists of the laying on of hands, which is 
a sign of consecration : the blessing of 
Confirmation is that spiritual strength, 
constancy, and wisdom which is then 
conferred. *' Sacramentum est ipsa 
consignatio quro per manus Episcopi fit 
in fronte confirmati . . res vero sacra- 
menti est ipsa gratia spiritual is data, 
ad robur contra debilitatem seu instabil- 
itatcm ex fomiteprocedcntcm" (Gerson, 
de Sacramento Con/irmationis), Saint 
Jerome {Adv, Luetf., c. 4) says — ** Are 
you ignorant that this is the custom of 
the Church, that after baptism hands 
should be laid on the baptized ? The 
consenting of the whole world would be 
inatar praceptif even if there were no 
Scriptural authority." 

Confirmation was from the first given 
by imposition of hands, and is hence 
spoken of by this name (Acts viii. 18 ; 
xix. 6 ; Ileb. vi. 2). The imposition of 
hands is connected with thodeliveiy of the 
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birthright ; for being born in Baptism 
to the heavenly inheritance, in Confirm- 
ation our birthright is confirmed. It 
was joined with anointing, but this 
anointing of Christians, like the anoint- 
ing of Christ, is spirituul rather than 
material. From its effects it is some- 
time called the spiritual seal, ^'spirituale 
signaculum" (S. Ambros., lib. iii. de 
SaerammtiSj cap. ii., etc.), or the Lord's 
seal, **signaculum Dominicum" (S. Cyp. 
in £p. ad Jub.), or as Christ's sign, 
" signum Christi " (S. August., Ant, 
Faust.y lib. XX. c. 14). From the spirit- 
ual anointing conferred upon the bap- 
tized, and afterwards from the material 
used to express symbolically the anoint- 
ing of the spirit. Confirmation was 
sometimes called " the sacrament of the 
chrism" (S. August., cont. lit. retil., 
lib. ii. c. 104), or " the seal of chrism " 
(Papa. Corn. ap. Euseb. H. E., lib. vi. 
c. 33). Sometimes it was named the 
** perfecting unction," or simply " the 
unction," '* Sacroo regcnerationis do- 
num et gratia, unguonti sacratissima 
consummatione perlicitur " (Dion, ds 
Eecl. Hier., cap. iv. pars 3 ; S. Cyp., 
Epist., lib. 1, cap. ult.). Among the 
Greeks it usually bore the name t6 
Xpiff^Uf " the unction ; " ») x^'P^^^^^^f 
*' the laying on of hands ; " to iiyiov 
fivpoVf the holy myrrh, or i; <T<ppaylg^ 
" the sign or seal of our Lord" {Bing- 
ham). 

Chrism, which in the Roman Church 
is a mixture of oil and balsam, was 
not used at the first, but was an intro- 
duction of post- apostolic times. The 
earliest mention of it is by Tcrtullian 
{de BaptisnWf cap. vii.), though ho 
speaks of it as if it had been used 
of settled custom in his days; and 
Bishop Pearson {in Act. Apost.^ v. 6) 
considers it to have been introduced 
soon after the times of the Apostles. 
Bcvotus {Institutiones Juris Ginon., lib. 
2, § 2) says : " Of the matter of this 
sacrament the opinion of all Catholics 
is not the sanje. There are some who 
place it in the iranobition of hands. 
Some consider the remote matter to be 
the chrism, which is made of oil and 
balsam, with the solemn consecration of 
the bishop, and the proximate matter 
the anoiutin": itself of the forehead. 



There are those who say that the im- 
position of hands and the anointing of 
the forehead are the matter of Confirm- 
ation. As concerning the matter, so 
also concerning the form of this sacra- 
ment there is a dispute : for some place 
it in the prayer in which the bishop 
while laying hands on the candidate 
invokes the Holy Spirit. Others in 
the words, * I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.* Others, that the form 
is both in these words and in the 
prayer." Estius says, " Pleriquc 
opinantur Apostolos in conferendo 
confirmationis chrismate nunquam 
usos fuisse, sed sola manuum im- 
positione baptizatis tribuisse Spiritum 
Sanctum, propterca qu6d Act. viii. et 
xix , ubi fit hujus sacramenti mentio, 
sola manuum impositio nominetur, et d 
Simone Mago generalitcr dictum sit: 
Date mihi hanc potestatem^ ut cuicum- 
que itnposnero manus^ accipiat Spiritum 
SanctHm"" {in Magist.y lib. iv., dist. 7,§ 
6). This opinion be, indeed, contests, but 
not by any appeal to history or to 
ecclesiastical writers, but on the ground 
that since chrism is of the essence of 
this sacrament, if the Apostles did not 
make use of it, then the present rito 
would not be the same as this sacra- 
mental rite administered by the Apostles. 
*• Si Apostoli non eodem signo visibili 
f uerunt usi, quo nunc utitur Ecclesia ; 
non ergo idem est sacramentum quod 
nunc dat Ecclesia et quod initio dede- 
ruut Apostoli." This, however, is a 
kind of argument which is of little 
weight in the solution of such a ques- 
tion, since it makes chrism'an essential 
part of the sacrament, about which, as 
Dcvotus shows, there is a diversity of 
opinion even in the Roman Church. 
The Council of Trent only asserts the 
lawfulness, not the necessity of its use, 
** Si quis dixcrit injuries esse Spiritui 
Sancto eos qui sacro Confirmationis 
chrismati virtutem aliquam tribuunt; 
anathema sit" (Sessio vii. De Confif' 
mationef Can. ii.). Concina replies to 
the question, '* Qusenam est hujus sac- 
ramenti materia ? " doubtfully, ** Omnes 
Catholici docent, esse vel chrisma, vel 
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nanaum impositionem, vel uti-umqae 
simul" (Theol, dogm. nuMalia, lib. x. 
cap. 6, { 2). Though the use of 
chrism almost irora apostolic times 
'gives to it the dignity of so remote 
antiquity, it at the same time shows us 
that chrism is nut essential to the 
validity of Confirmation, however sig- 
nificant it may be from the appro- 
priatcnrss of the symbolism. The 
conclusion which Gerson arrives at is 
that though imposition of hands was 
alone mentioned as used by the Apostles, 
** videtnr Act. viii. tan turn usi sunt pro 
coofirmatione irapositionc mauuum," 
yet that there was also a form of words, 
** nunquam sine verbis/* and that 
chrism was also employed {de SacrameiUo 
Confirmationia in Opera, t. 1, p. 267)- 
'J'his, however, is an inference which is 
not supported by any evidence. 

Throughout the East, both in the 
orthodox Church and among the Nes- 
torians, Armenians, and others, Confirm, 
ation is administered at the same time ag 
baptism, and by the priest, the chrism 
which he makes use of having been 
consecrated by a bishop (Ricaut. on 
Greek Church. Badger's Neaioriaus and 
their Rituals, vol. ii. p. 154, 196—214). 
The late Professor Rompotes of Athens 
gives this account of Confirmation in.the 
Eastern Church : — 

" This mystery of the holy Myrrh is 
connected with baptism. It has taken 
the place of the sealing of baptism in 
apostolic times, by which the Holy 
Ghost was imparted by the imposition 
oi the Apostles' hands. But it would 
appear that even in apostolic times the 
anointing of the old covenant had 
taken the place of the laying on of 
hands. Because with the spread of 
Christianity it being impossible to find 
the Apostles everywhere, they who held 
ihe place of bishops were compelled to 
impart the Holy Spirit with myrrh, 
consecrated by them, the presbyters in 
each place anointing with it those who 
were enlightened. This is confirmed 
by the universal use of the m}Trh in 
the second century (Theoph. Antioch. 
io Autolycus^ i. 12; Tcrtullian De Bapt. 
2), and the chrism is manifestly implied 
by the Apostle's words, Now he which 
Mtfibliehcth ua with you in Chi'iat^ and 



hath anointed ua, ia God ; Who hath 
alao aealed ua, and given the earnest of 
the Spirit in our hearta (2 Cor. i. 21, 
22). Then the myrrh was consecrated 
by the bishop, and the presbyters 
anointed the enlightened with the 
myrrh immediately after baptism. 
In the Eastern Church the holy Myrrh 
is now consecrated at Constantinople 
by the patriarch. It is prepared on 
Wednesday in Holy Week, the day on 
which the Saviour was anointed, and 
is composed of forty different odorous 
materials, together with the purest oil. 
On Thursday in Holy Week, after 
the consecration of the Elements, the 
holy Myrrh, previously placed upon the 
Holy Table, is sanctified, the patriarch 
invoking the sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Ghost upon it This myrrh 
is communicated to all the Churches in 
the eastern communion, even to the 
autonomous Churches of Greece and 
Russia" (Liturgiolfigy of the Eaatern 
Church, Book ii. ch. 3. See also The 
Voice of Ortliodoxy, by Archbishop Gre- 
gory Byzantiuus, pp. 117 — 123). 

In the Roman Pontificale there are 
no directions for the laying on of hands, 
but only for anointing on the forehead, 
the earlier rite being lost in the latter. 
Yet, as Martene tells us, the earlier 
3acramentaries, whilst containing no 
directions as to any words to be used, or 
unction to be employed, direct that the 
hands of the bishop shall be laid on the 
head of each child or adult to be con- 
firmed. ** In Antiquis Sacramentariis, 
in quibus omnes sacramentorum ritus 
ad amussim rcfcruntirr, nulla unctionis 
et verborum qua>, dum cam efficit hipis- 
copus pronunciat, mentio habetur, sed 
impositionis dumtaxat manuum et ora- 
tionis prsedictae *' {de Antiq. Ece. Jiiti- 
bus, lib. 1, cap. 1, art. 3, { 3). In 
the Rubric of the Roman Pontificale 
the prayer which occurs in the English 
Prayer-book, " Almighty and everlast- 
ing God," is directed to be uttered 
*'extensis versus confinoandos mani- 
bus;*' in the Eastern oflice, however, the 
laying on of the hand on the head of each 
candidate is enjoined. In a Pontificale 
of Apamea in Syria given by Martene 
the bishop is directed to lay his liand 
upon the head of each (Martene, ui 
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-MHpra)^9ixA this was the practice enjoined 
by the rituals of Chaldea and Alexan- 
dria (Palmer, Orig, XiV., chap. vi. § 2). 
The ritual in the orthodox or Eastern 
Church is aa follows : — After baptism the 
priest anoints the person baptized with 
the holy Myrrh, making the sign of 
the cross on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the mouth, the ears, the breast, 
the hands, and the feet, saying each 
time, "The seal of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." The Armenians, who 
use the same ceremony, have also appro- 
priate prayers (Rompotes, On Liiurgi- 
oiogy^ lib. ii. ch. 3). Among the Nes- 
torians the anointing must be by pure 
olive oil, without any admixture, and 
the child, having been anointed before 
and as a part of the baptismal rite, is 
after baptism anointed with oil on the 
forehead only (Bingham's Antiquities 
oj the Churchy Book xii. ch. 2, § 1). 

Though, as wo have seen, the usual 
names for this rite are the "unction," 
the "imposition of hands," or "the 
seal," yet the name *• Confirmation," in 
Greek ptfiaiMfftc, occurs in the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions (ro fivpov filial' 
UKXiQ Tr)Q byLoKoyiaq^ lib. iii. c. 17). 
Neander, indeed, attempts to deduce it 
from some Gnostic formula wliere the 
phrase, *' I am confirmed and redeem- 
ed," occurs. Yet the word here 
translated conjinned {Iffrijpty^ai) is not 
that used by the Churcli in connection 
with this rite, and the attempt to de- 
rive it from these sectaries is as un- 
critical as it is unwarranted by any 
testimony whatever. — See Neander's 
Church Histori/, vol. ii. p. 138, dose's 
irafu. 

This rite is named Confirmation 
from its efi'ects— (1) Because by means 
of it the grace given in baptism is 
increased, and the certainty of it 
confirmed; and (2) because the re- 
cipient of baptism is by means of 
the same grace strengthened against the 
assaults of the spiritual foes and'tempt- 
ations by which he is surrounded. 
"Effectusejus est donatio Spiritu Sane- 
tus ad robur " (P. Lombard, in Senteni.f 
lib. iv. dist. 7). * Scilicet contra debili- 
tatem vel instabilitatem d fomite proce- 
dentem " (Geraon). It follows, and was 
from its first institution inseparable from, 



baptism (**Olim vii separarentur. " 
Fornici, Inatitutionen liturgicaj pars iii. 
cap. 8), though distipct as to the grace 
thereiu conferred. In baptism the 
citizenship of heaven and fellowship 
with the saints is given : in confirmation 
strength to war against the enemies of 
Christ and of our own souls is conferred* 
and the recipient is enabled to become 
and continue a good soldier under the 
banner of Christ. Since, however, every 
baptized member of Christ is pledged at 
baptism to war unceasingly against sin, 
and the author of evil and the incentives 
to sin, confirmation does not impress 
upon the soul any new or distinct 
character, but it strengthens and con- 
firms that which has already been given 
in baptism. It does but give to the 
infant in Christ the power to live as a 
man, and to struggle against sin. As 
the elfects of confirmation in endowing 
tlie Christian with spiritual strength 
presupposes the gift of baptism, wli ich 
is justification (Barrow, Serm. on Justin 
fying Faith), so the rite of Confirma- 
tion presupposes that the sacrament of 
baptism has been received. "Post fontem 
super est utperfecto fiat" (S. Ambros, 
de SacramentiH, lib. iii. cap. 2). It can- 
not therefore precede, it must follow 
baptism, and is of no avail unless to those 
who have been baptized. " Ed quod 
Baptismus est janua et fundamentum 
omnium sacramentorum sic ubi non nisi 
per Baptismum potest ad alia sacramenta 
iter haberi, sic nee ad alia sacramenta 
potest sine Baptismo superedificari * 
(Gerson. de Sacratnento Cotijinnationia^ 
Op. I, 269). It is a gift not necessary 
indeed to spiritual life, but yet neces* 
sary to robust life. In the words of 
Leibnitz, " Baptism is of greater 
necessity, but Confirmation crowns 
the work." " Of what use is it," says 
Hugo* do St. Victore, " that by Bap- 
tism thou art restored to that grace • 
from which thou art fallen, unless by 
confirmation thou obtainest the power 
to stand upright." " Quid prodest si per 
baptismum a lapsu crigeris, nisi etiam 
per Confirmationem ad standum con- 
firmeris." Yet it has never been esteemed 
of necessity like the sacrament of bap- 
tism. "Confirmatio non est sacra* 
mcntum necessitatis; e6 quod mnlti non 
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confirmati salYantur, dumraodo con- 
temptus sacramenti noa interveniat*' 
(Geraon as aboTo). 

In the case of doubtful, that is to say 
of heretical, baptism, it has been usually 
held that confirmation supplies what- 
ever was defective in such baptism. 
Against this opinion, however, S. Cy- 
prian strenuously contended. 

This rite has in the Western part of 
the Church almost always been reserved 
to the bishop. His absence, however, and 
the consequent inability of the baptized 
to obtain this " laying on of hands," 
did not hinder the Neophyte from being 
admitted to partake of the Holy Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ 
(S. Cyril in John ii. 24. Estius in 
Magiat.y lib. iv. dist. 7, { 2). None 
but a bishop, it has been always held, 
could confer this grace, and in support 
of this decision the fact that none but 
the Apostles did so in their days is ap- 
pealed to (Euseb. Papa, Ep, iii, ad 
EpU, Titseia), In answer to the 
question ** An solus Episcopus sit or- 
dinarius hujus sacramenti minister?" 
Concina replies, "Adfirmant omnes 
Catholici, idque definitum est tum in 
Concilio Florentino in Instruct. Armen, 
tum in Tridentino sess. vii. can. 3," but 
he adds, "Concedi tamen potest a 
sum mo Pontifice simplici Sacerdoti 
facultas confirmandi, ut plura cxempla 
evincunt" (tU ntproj lib. z. cap. 6, 
f 5). As early as the third century 
bishops travelled through their dioceses 
to administer Confirmation, and when- 
ever a bishop baptized he at the same 
time confirmed (Neander's Hist, of 
the Christian Churchy vol. i. p. 368, 
Eote*s trans.). In the Eastern portion 
of the Church the same principle 
has been maintained in the necessity 
which it enjoins that the sacred chrism 
permitted to be used by a priest should 
have been consecrated by a bishop. In 
the Eoman Church it is an unsettled 
point whether the Pope has the power 
of permitting a priest to consecrate the 
chrism. Soarez, Salmeron, Toletus, 
Sylvius, Gonet, and many other theolo- 
gians and canonists deny that he can 
confer such power; whilst Sirmond, 
Cajetan, Soto, Yitassius, and others 
tliiiik that he may, an opinion which 



Concina thinks probably right (Con- 
cina, lib. X. cap. 6, § 2). In the Ortho- 
dox Church, " The priest in making 
use of the sacramental matter which 
has been consecrated by the Hierarch 
ministers only as an assistant to the 
arch-pastor ; he does nothing more 
than lift up the wearied hands of the 
bishop and lay them upon the baptized, 
as Aaron strengthened in prayer the 
wearied hands of Moses " (The Voice 
of Orthodoxi/j p. 119). 

Some have contended that as the lay- 
ing on of hands in the days of the 
Apostles was commonly attended with 
miraculous gifits, that therefore now 
these have ceased we cannot expect any 
grace to follow upon confirmation* To 
this it seems a sufficient answer that 
gifts of healing, and other miraculous 
powers and supernatural gifts, followed 
at that time on the praying and preach- 
ing of the Apostles, and even on thiir 
presence and the passing by of their 
shadow, and yet though these effects 
have ceased, yet other and ordinary 
effects may be expected from praying 
and preaching, and therefore from con- 
firmation. Indeed, these ordinary 
effects, that of influencing and healing 
the soul, are more wonderful and import- 
ant than healing the body or informing 
the intellect. Again, as the doctrine uf 
the laying on of hands was reckoned by 
St. Paul with baptism among the fun- 
damental parts of religion (Heb. vi. 
2), it is clear that confirmation was 
not to end with the ceasing of the out- 
pouring of miraculous gifts upon the 
Church (Deacon's Catechism^ less. 52 
53). Pet. Lombard in Scnteut., lib. iv. 
dist. 7. Th. Aquinas, Sumtna, pars 
tertia, qua>st. Ixxii. Gcrson, de Septcm 
Sacramentis, de Sacramento Conjinna- 
onis. Opera i. 267 — 270. Estius in 
Magistrum Senttnt.f lib. iv. dist 7- 
Martene de Antiq. Ecc. Eitibus, lib. i. 
cap. 1, art. 3. Concina, Thcologia Chris, 
dogmatico-moralis t lib. x. cap. 6. Bing- 
ham's Antiquities of the Church, Book 
xii. ch. 1 — 3. Bishop Taylor's Discourse 
of Confirmation. Palmer's Orig. Liturg. , 
chap. vi. § 2. Acirovpytcii r^c 17/if- 
ripoQ 'Ai^aroXic^i ^OpBolo^ov IkkXi]' 
aiaQ. i/irb II. Pofitrbrov. Iv 'AOtjvalQ, 
i 869. 17 ^v^ rifQ 'Opdo^o^iac. 



CHAPTER XX. 

EMPEROR OF ROME, NERO. 

PROCURATOR OF JUD-EA, CLAUDIUS FELIX. 

HIGH PRIEST, ISMAEL SON OF PHABI. 

(1) And after the uproar was ceased^ Paid called }^«^y^^^- 
unto him the disciples^ and embraced them^ and 
departed for to go into Macedonia} (2) And when 
he had gone over those parts^ and had given them 
much exhortation^ he came into Greece ('ExxaSa),^ ^^xJm.i?.' 
(3) And there abode three months. And when the »*^'»- ' 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia. 

This chapter is divided, according to its contents, into 
these four parts : — 

(1) The departure of St. Paul in consequence of the up- 
roar from Ephesus, his stay in Achaia or Greece, and his 
return to Macedonia. 

(2) The stay of St. Paul at Troas, and the death and 
restoration to life of Eutychus. 

(3) The voyage of St. Paul and his companions along 
the coast of Asia to Miletus. 

(4) The charge at Miletus to the elders of the Church HuTOdes. 
summoned by ^ihe Apostle for that purpose. 

After the uproar. This is an indication of the time when 
the Apostle left Ephesus, and does not seem intended to 
suggest the motive for his departure, since the tumult, or 

1 Merck h rb iravoaaBat rdv BoQvflov disciples and consoled them and kissed 

irpoffKaXKrdfttvoQ 6 HavXo^ Tovg fiaOri- them." 

rdg Kttt dtrtraffufitvoQ l. ir. f . M. — Text. * " This is the only place where the 

recept. fAird di to vavtratrOat rbv 06- word 'EXXdc occurs in the New Testa- 

pvfiov iiirairtii^l/afAtvoQ 6 UavXo^ to^q ment ; — a memorial of its grandeur 

fiaOtiTd^ cat TrapoKoXiffaQt havaa, I. before it was merged in the Koman 

». f . M. — Tiach, In the Syriac ver- proTince of Achaia." — Wordncorth. 
sion the rendering is—" Paul called the 
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1 Cor. xtI. 5. 

2 Cor. i. 16. 



UMkttt. 



uproar y had ceased when lie left the city. He had intended, 
icor. xvi.8. we are told by himself, to tarry at Epliesus until Fentccost, 
and he seems to have remained until then before he took 
his departure from a city in which he had resided longer 
than at any other place. He had whilst staying at Ephesus 
addressed an Epistle, his first, to the Church at Corinth. 
This he had sent about the season of the Passover, that is, 
in April, by the hands of Titus, directing him on his return 
to meet him at Troas. Having set out for Macedonia, he 
stayed at Troas for Titus, but being disappointed as to his 
arrival he went on to Macedonia, where he seems to have 
been joined by Titus, Timothy, and Trophimus. Having 
visited those parts where in his former journey he had 
preached the gospel and planted Churches, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Beraea, he, after the coming of Titus with 
an account of the state of the Christians of Corinth, wrote his 
Second Epistle to that Church, and sent it from Macedonia. 
Soon after he came to Greece, and to its capital, Corinth, 
where he abode three months as the guest of Caius, or 
Grains, one of the converts there whom he had in his former 
visit converted and baptized. From this place he wrote 
Rom.xTi.M. ^^^ Epistle to the Romans, and sent it by the hands of 

1 Cor. 1. 14. Phebe, a deaconess of the neighbouring Church of Cenchrea. 

Having received the alms of the brethren at Corinth, as 

well as that of the Churches of Macedonia, St. Paul, when 

AcuxxiT.17. about to sail into Syria, was made aware of an attempt 

2 Cor. viii.il against his life or liberty on the part of the Jews settled in 

Achaia, stimulated, it may be, by the knowledge that he was 
bearing the alms of the brethren to the poor of Jerusalem. 
As the danger especially threatened him on his sea voyage 
he determined to avoid this lying in wait for him by travel- 
cook. ling by land to Macedonia.^ 

(4) And there accompanied him into Asia Sopater 
of Berea ; and of the Thessalonians^ Aristarchus 
and Secundus;^ aiid Gains of Derbe^and Timotheus; 
and of Asiay Tychicus and Trophimus. (5) These 
going before taiined for us at Troas. (6) And we 



AetR xri. 1 ; 

xix.29; 
■ xxi. 29j 

xxvil. 2. 
Eph. ▼!. 21. 
Col. iv. 10. 
2Tinj. •▼. 

12,20. 
Tit. ilL 12. 



* " .Rabuitque eotmlium ut reveriere- 
tur per Macedonian — ad evadendttm 
insidias et ne spoliarctur eleemosyniBi 
seu collectisy quaa detulit secam yersus 
HieruBaleni." — Dion, Carthtuianua, If 
this were so, that may have been one of 
the/7^ri7f of robber »^ peril* of mine own 
countrymen f of which he elsewhere 
speaks (see 2 Cor. xi. 26). 



' £t;vf iircro $k avrtS axpt rfig *AaiaQ 
Hkiwarpog Btpotaiog' r. r. X. — Text, 
reeept, £vvft9rfro Sk avr^ ^uirarpog 
JlOppov pipotalog. There can be but 
little doubt but that the reading axpt 
Trjg 'Atriag is genuine ; it is found in 
A.D.E.H.L.P. and in the Syriao 
and Arm. yersions. It is absent in B.w 
and in the Vulgate. 
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sailed away from Philippi after the days of un- ^,•5^.**^^*' 
leavened bread, and came unto them to Troasinfive a^xvi.8. 
days ; where we abode seven days. iTto^iVa*. 

In this journey from Philippi to Jerusalem occurs a notice 
of two delays, each of seven days^ at Troas and again at 
Tyre. It seems not unlikely that this was with reference Act«xx.«; 
to the Christian Sunday, to enable the Apostle to meet the wordswcrth. 
brethren in the public assembly of the Lord's day. 

There accompanied him as far as Asia {i\pi> ttjs ^Aaias) 
these seven disciples, and these were joined at Philippi by 
St. Luke, and perhaps others, but they as a band only ac- 
companied him as far as Asia, Timothy being left at Ephesus^ 
and probably some of the others at other points as the chief 
pastors of the Churches now visited by St. Paul. Aristarchus, 
and Luke, and Trophimus, however, at least — perhaps others Act* xxt »; 
— accompanied the Apostle to Jerusalem, and the latter two lSI*.** 
continued with him and shai*ed in his detention at Bome. 

Sopater, the son of Pyrrhus of Berasa, is the accepted read- 
ing here.* The name is a common Greek one, and occura in 
classical writings. Of Sopater we know nothing more, unless 
he be the same as Sosipater, who was with St. Paul at Corinth, ^am. xri. iu 
which is, however, doubtful. Secundns, again, is unknown, ^^^ 
and this is the only mention of his name. Oaius seems to be a 
different person from Gains the Macedonian mentioned before, 
and the distinctive epithet ofDerhe (Aep/Saios) is probably in- Acts lU. t9. 
serted to mark the diflference. Tychiciis is mentioned in the joford. 
Epistle to the Ephesians as having been sent from Ephesus 
to Rome with the Epistle to that Church. Trophi7mi8, an Bph. ^. «. 
Ephesian, after accompanying the Apostle to Jerusalem at * 
this time, was subsequently left by St. Paul at Miletus sick. AeuxxLto. 
St. Luke, as is implied by the change of the pronoun used *'^-*»-»- 
by him, having been left behind at Philippi in St. 
Paul's first visit, now rejoined the Apostle, and indicates ActexTi.4t. 
this by the direct style of his narration from this point. 
These going before tallied for us at Troas. 

We have in the conduct of St. Paul with reference to the 
newly -planted Churches a lesson for all time. He evange- 

1 '*Thc word Jl vppov has been erased sns post rac Ti/i60ioc, Syms et Arabs 

here as that of an unknown person, and addunt, qui erat ex Lystra.^' — De Dieu, 

because the mention of the father is Itisfonnd in K.A.B.D.£., inthe Yalg., 

unusual in the N.T. — No possible reason Copt., Syriac, and Armenian Tersiona* 

can be given for its insertion by copy- The £thiopio version instead of So- 

ists." — Alford. *^ Quod autera Vulga- pater reads — *' Peter a citizen of 

tus addit Fyrrhiy Syrus, Arabs, et Berara." 
^thiop. non legenmt. £tin fine ver- 
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Hzed, but lie was not content with proacliing the gospel, lie 
left behind the means by which the Christian life was to be 
nurtured, instructed, and perfected. To preach the gospel, 
and to leave men impressed only, is of all things most mis- 
chievous. St. Paul was careful to maintain alive the im- 
pression by guiding and directing those who were brought 
into the fold. He not only preached the gospel, but ho 
planted the Church wherever he went. For this object 
Silas and Timotheus were left behind at Beraea and Thcs- 

ActoxTii. 14. salonica. St. Luke, as we have seen, remained at Philippi. 

ActaxvULW. Aquila and Priscilla were left at Ephesus. Titus remained 
in Crete to set in order tlie things that were wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city, and perhaps this is what is im- 
plied as to Erastus, who, we are told, took up his residence 



Tit. i. 5. 

2 Tim. iv. 20. 
Wor.lsworth. 



at or abode at Oorirdh? 



ic^T.'xh^' (7) And upon the first day of the week, when the 
xi.2o;xvi. disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
liev. 1. 10. preached unto them^ ready to depart on the morrow ; 
and continued his speech until fnidniyht.^ 

St. Luke is speaking not of an extraordinary summons of 
the brethren to meet St. Paul, as when he called tlw ciders 
of the Church to Miletus, but of an ordinary stated meeting of 
the Church at Troas, when the disciples came together for 
united worship and in order to breaJc bread? And the day 
of such stated meeting was the first day of the wech, or 
what came to be called a little later the Lord's day,^ the 
day which was hallowed bv the resurrection of our Lord 
from the tomb, and on which, as we know from the writings 
of both heathen authors and of Christian apologists, it was 
the practice of the Christians from the earliest times to 



Wldtby. 
Bev. 1. 10. 
John XX. I. 



^ ** Cinq on six gens de bien, unis 
ensemble, sont nne armeo formidable an 
demon, sur tout quands ils ont k leur 
tete un Paul, un chef rcmpli de son 
z^Ie, de sa lumidre, de son dcsinteresse- 
ment, etc. Donnez, Seigneur aux GFen- 
tils qui restent d convertir, de tels mis- 
sionnaires et unissez-les par Tdtrc Esprit 
d'unitc et de chants pour travailler 
ensemble d votre oeuvre." — Quemel, 

' avvriy/iiviitv ruv fidOrirwu rov 
Kkaoai dpTov. — Text, recept, avrniy 
(liviav TiftMV icXatrai dprov, — Tiseh, 

> "Obserre the word avvriyfitviav. 
They were not sumtnonedy but camt 
tofftther, met for a stated religious pur- 



pose. Hence the word Suya^if." — 
Wordsworth. 

* *"Ev ry fitf Tuv aafifiarutv, on 
thejirtt day of tlie week; not on one of 
the aabbathSf Jewish festivals, which 
OTerlooks the article, and not on t/ie one 
of them next alter their arrival, since 
that would imply that they passed more 
than one such festival here, contrary to 
Luke's statement that they left on the 
day following. In the New Testament 
ilg stands generally for irpioroc in 
speaking of the days of the week ; see 
Matt, xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 2 ; John 
XX. 19, etc:*— Hackett. 
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meet together, and then to offer their alms, which made a icor. xti.*. 
part of the Lord's day service. It was this duty which St. Ipoil m1* 
Paul enjoined upon the newly converted heathen at Corinth : '^^ 
wpati the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store as Ood hath prospei'ed him} It is significant that the first 
clear intimation of the^rs^ day of the week being set apart and 
used by the Christian converts for religious worship occurs 
in a Gentile Church.^ It was natural that this should be 
so. The Jewish converts would cling i-ather to the Sab- 
bath, than to the Lord's day, as the day for weekly worship. Baomgarton. 

They came togetlier to Irreak bread. Though modem com- 
mentators, as well as those of the Middle Ages, almost uni- 
formly understand these words of the breaking of bread as 
the Eucharistic feast,* yet it has been interpreted to mean 
the bread broken and eaten in the Agapae, or love-feasts, Kaino«L 
or of the bread provided for an ordinary meal. Thus 
the Glossa Ordinaria states it to be bread taken for bodily 
refreshment, and others express a doubt whether it means 
Eucharistic or merely common bread.* 

Whether it were a common meal, or, as more usually 
understood and, as it seems, more inherently probable, that 
this breaking of bread was the highest act of Christian 
worship, namely, the Communion of the Lord's Body and 
Blood, it is significant as the first instance of communion in 
which Jews and heathen, Greek and Barbarian, Asiatics and 



Lyra. 
Huffoda 

8. aiiuro 
D.Cartii. 



^ " On the day palled Sunday (r^ rod 
*HXiov \tyofiivy ^fikpg) all who live 
in the cities or in the country gather 
together to one place, and the memoirs 
of the Apostles or the writings of the 
Prophets are read, as long as the time 
permits ; then, when the reader has 
ceased, the chief minister yerhally in- 
structs, and exhorts to the imitation of 
these good things. Then we all rise 
together and pray, and when our prayer 
is ended, bread and wine and water are 
brought, and the chief minister in like 
manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, 
according to his ability (S<ti} dvvafnc 
avTtp)f and the people assent, saying 
Amen; and there is a distribution to 
each, and a participation in the Euchar- 
istic elements, and to those who are ab- 
sent a portion is sent by the deacons. 
And those who are well to do, and 
willing, give what each thinks fit." — 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I. § 67. 
' • From Troas, when on his way 
to martyrdom, Ignatius directed hii 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



Epistles to the bishops and Churches at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia, and sent to 
them the salutation of " the brethren at 
Troas." In the next, the third, century 
seTeral martyrs suffered here ; of these 
the names of Andreas, Paulus, Nico- 
machus, and Dionysia have been pre- 
served. In the fourth century its 
bishop was present at the Council of 
Sardica, a. d. 347. A bishop of Troas, 
Pionius, was present at Constantinople 
at the condemnation of Eutyches, and 
at the Council of Chalcedon. And in 
the eighth and ninth centuries we find 
bishops of the city present at councils 
of the Church. 

' The Syriac version reads instead of 
merely to break breads *' to break the 
Eucharist." The iBthiopic, ''to bless the 
table," i. e. celebrate the Eucharist. 
And the Arabic version, **to distribute 
the body of Christ." 

^ ** Glossa Ordinaria et quidam alii 
inteUigunt, nee improbabiliter, de ccena 
communi, noneucharistica." — FromontU 
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Europeans sat down together as members of one body, be- 
*, . tween whom the wall of separation had been broken down 

Bamn^utn. :by the death of Christ. 

Aflu 1.11. (8) And there were many lights in the upper 
chamber^ where they were gathered together. (1>) 
And there sat in a window a certain young in an 
nained Eutychus^ being fallen into a deep sleep : and 
as Paul was long preaching^ he sunk down with 
I Kin iTiL '^^^Py ^^^ /^^ down from the third loft, and wa^ 
liKingsiT '^^^^ W dead. (10) And Paul went down^ and 
fell on hiiHj and embracing him said, Trouble not 
yourselves ; for his life is in him. 



M. 



(HvbmiMii. 



HowioD* 



There were many lights, either to do honour, as many sup- 
pose, to the Eucharistic feast, after the manner of Orientals, 
or for use at night time. As the moon was full at the 
Passover, and as it was now about three weeks past this 
time, the moon would appear only as a faint crescent in 
the early evening, and night would be dark at the time 
when St. Paul was preaching. Hence, then, the need of 
many lights. By this means the fall of Eutychus would 
be at once perceived. He fell down from the third loft, or 
story. The windows, it must be borne in mind, were but 
open spaces always unglazed, and often uncovered, except 
sometimes with shutters or a lattice of joiners' work.* 

He was taken up dead. Let us remember that St. Luke» 

who was present and relates this, was a physician, and 

therefore fully qualified to speak of the death of Eutychus. 

Paul went down and fell upon him. In this the Apostle 

iKingtxrH. imitated the action of Elijah and Elisha, when at their 

* s!^*"*' ^' P^y®^ *^® deeid were restored to life. This, however, was 

not the gesture of Christ. He spake the word and com-^ 

manded the dead to arise, and worked the miracle of resui> 

BragiL rection from the dead by His own inherent power. Young 



HackaCt. 



AUbrd. 



1 " The * upper chamber * of a Jew- 
ish hooBe was especially used as a place 
of prayer. It is probable that the 
' window ' here mentioned was connect- 
ed with this practice, being an aperture 
in the wall, so placed that the worship- 
per might look out in the direction of Je- 
rusalem. Thus when Daniel prayed at 
Babylon the windows in the upper 
chamber were open towards Jerusalem 
pan. yi. 10). In the book of Tobitp 



Sara the daughter of Raguel, being in 
the upper chamber, ' prayed towards the 
window' (iii. 11, 17). A rule of the 
Talmud has also been quoted, enjoining 
that no one shall pray except in an up- 
per room haying windows or holes in 
the wall looking towards the Holy Citj 
(Talmud in Baraeh^ c. 5, fol. 31a, and 
34b. See Notes on Passages of Holy 
Scripture by John Oregorie, Oxoosy 
1684)."— JSTwuv^Ary. 
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tw&n> / say unto thee, Arise; Damsel, I say unto thise, Arise ; i^kv"'*!.*" 
or, as on another occasion, Lazariis, conie forth, gJVveini.**' 

His life is in him — he is restored, he begins to be warm, Dtt.v«u. 
life has returned to him.* 

• (11) When he therefore was come tip a gain j and 
had broken bread^ and eaten, and talked a long 
while^ even till break of day, so he departed, (12) Matt. ix.«4. 
And they brought the young man alive, and were 
not a little comforted. 

' The fall of Eutychus interrupted the preaching of St. Paul, 
who now renewed his discourse. Some think that the 
Encharistic feast was also interrupted, and that St. Paul 
how iSnished the act of breaking bread. Others, however, Htckttt. 
understand these words to mean that as he was about to set 
out on a long journey, and that on foot, he now t^ook a 
morning meal to prepare him for this, or for refreshment Kainoeu 
after his preaching and long conversation with the brethren, Dion. cwth. 
feince, it would seem, he had already broken bread in the ^^'■'*«*"^ 
Eucharistic feast. Since, however, to break bread is a name Ltenurd. 
for the whole action, the whole Communion, it is not neces- 
sary for us to understand more than that the breaking of 
br^Eid had commenced before the fall of Eutychus, but was 
not completed until afterwards. It is, however, impossible 
for us to determine what the breaking of bread here or in 
the previous verse means. 

They were not a Utth comforted, both at the restoration of 
Eutychus to life and also at the proof which this miracle gave 
them of the power and the presence of God in the midst of ehiyMttom. 
them.* 

(13) And we went before to ship, and sailed unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so liad 
he appointed, vii?iding himself to go afoot.*" (14) 



^nima enim ipsiut in ipso eat. id est, 
JAm nunc cdm loqoor vita ei rediit." — 
ICh-otius, 

• hpTov. — Text, recept. rbv aprov. — 
Tiseh. 

> *' Si un mort ressuscit^ est le sceaa 
de la predication de Saint Paul et la 
eonsolation d'one Eglise, combion plus 
la resurrection de Jedus Christ confirme 
^on £yang^le et console les ^rais Chre- 
tiens?" — QuetneL 



* ** The foot journey, according to the 
best eyidcnce, was about twenty miles. 
A paved road extended from Troas to 
Assos ; so that starting even as late as 
seven or eight o'clock, a. m., Paul could 
have reached Assos in the afternoon. 
The distance by sea was almost lortj 
miles. His object, it is conjectured, maj 
have been to visit friends on the way, or 
to have the company of brethren from 
Troas, whom the vessel was not large 
enough to accooMnodate.'' — JIackeit. • 
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zxi. 4, 11 ; 
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And when he met with us at Assos, we took him in*, 
and caine to Mitylene. (15) And we sailed thence j 
and came the next day over against Chios ; and the 
next day we arrived at SamoSj^ and tarned at 
Trogy Ilium ; and the next day we came to Miletus. 
(16) For Paul had determined^ to sail by Fphestis, 
because he would not spend the time in Asia : for he 
ha^tedy if it were possible for him, to be at Jerusalem 
the day of Pentecost. 

St. Paul had determined to sail hy or past Epliesus (wa- 
paTrXeOo-ai rriv "^(ft^aov), not because of the tumult after which 
he had departed^ nor because of any danger to himself had 
he landed there, but because he hastened, if it were possible 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 

Why St. Paul had this great desire to be present at that 
feast when he had been content to remain at Philippi during 
the season of the Passover we are not told. There was, 
however, a significancy in his going up to this feast, thei 
feast at which the completion of the harvest was celebrated, 
and at which the outpouring of the Holy Ghost was granted 

Aoto ii. 1-4. to the Church, and at which Jews from all parts would be 
assembled, and thus be made witnesses of the ingathering 
of the Gentiles.' He was bringing up with him the repre- 
sentatives of the Churches planted by him, a Gentile band, 
as so many living testimonies to the Apostles and the rest 
of the Church at Jerusalem that on the Oentiles also u^aa 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ohost, and that the gift of 
tongues, by which every man heard them speak in his oivn 
language, had not been without fruit in the ingathering of 

BMungwun. the harvest of the Gentiles. 



AcU z. 4ft. 

AoUU. 6. 



[Bpittle «t 
the ordain- 
ing or oon- 
Mcrating 
anarch- 
bi^op or 
bishop. 
VerM« 17— 
M.J 



(17) And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus^ and 
called the elders of the Church. 

St. Paul was now journeying to Jerusalem, bearing with 
him the alms of the various Churches over which he had the 
oversight, or which owed their foundation to his labours ; 
and being desirous to see and to deliver his final charge to 
the Ephesian Church, he stayed at Miletus, whither it would 



^ KoX fuivavrtc iv TpwyvXXJy.— 
Ttxt. reeept. Is omitted by IHsch, 

' Upivt ydp h llavXoc. — Text, r*- 
eept. KiKptK ft ydp 6 llavXoQ, — Tiaeh, 

* It is too much to assert that this 
was the reason for his dedre to be 



present at this feast, though this 
wonld follow from his presence with 
the first-fruits of the Gentile world 
when Jemsalem was fnll of Jews, 
sealons in the fulfilment of the require- 
ment of the Mosaic law. 
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Beem the vessel in which he was sailing was bound.^ From 
thence he sent to Epliesus, and called the elders of the Church 
to meet him. We are told, by a witness of almost apostolic 
times, that St. Paul called together not only the elders of 
the Church at Ephesus, but also the bishops, presbyters, or 
aiders of the neighbouring cities.^ Independently of the 
weight due to the testimony of Irenasus, who was bom in '^f^ ^*' 
the early part of the next century, and was either a native 
of Smyrna or came to that city in his boyhood, and was, as 
he himself has informed us, acquainted with Poly carp, its 
]:)ishop, the fact that Ephesus was distant about thirty 
miles from Miletus renders it likely that presbyters were 
living between these two places, and would be summoned 
by the Apostle, and the words of Irenaeus receive confir- 
mation from the language of St. Paul himself, who speaks of 
those assembled as those among whom he had gone about 
{birjKOov) preaching the kingdom of Ood, words which can Markiand.in 
hardly apply to the elders of one city only.' As to ancient j^S^^^^' 
commentators, some understand that he summoned the i>ion.c»rth. 
elders from the whole of the province of Asia Minor; 
others, and this seems to be more likely, consider that he 
Qnly called them from Ephesus and from the country in the ciuro. 
neighbourhood of that city.* 

• He called the elders, the seniors, that is, elders not in age 
but in office, those who had been set over the Church ; so aavui. 
that the word may well comprehend bishops as well as 
presbyters, both called by the same name of elders, because 
of the gravity of behaviour and the staidness of character 
which was demanded from them and from their position and 
office. At this early time it is hardly to be expected that the Fromoud 
ministers of the Church, however distinguished by their 
duties, would be known by the names which have since been 

^ On Bliletui see the note at the end plures reyerli Episcopos, nimirum eos , 

of chapter xxi. qui erant Episcopi ciTitatum provinci» 

' See Introduction to the Acts, Ephesise (metropolis enimerat Ephesus). 

chapter iii., sect. 6, and note at the Hoc enim est quod ait, y. 25, Ampli- 

end of chapter xi., in the former Tolume u* non videbitis faeiem meam vos (mines, 

q{ the Commentary on the Acts. per quo* transivi pradieans regnum 

. * **Ephe8i unus erat Episcopus scili- Dei,** — Corn, d Lap. 

cet Timotheus. Epiteopua erg6 vocat ^ '* Luke speaks only of the Ephesian 

primarioB preshyteros, hi enim cum elders as summoned to meet the 

^piscopo quasi Episcopi invigilahant Apostle at Miletus ; hut as the report 

Ecclesi®, eamque regehant. Unde of his arrival must have spread rapidly, 

Tocarit eos majorea natu, id est it could not have failed to draw together 

seniores et preshyteros. Vide dicta others also, not only from Ephesus, hut 

Pbil. i. 1. Jam yer6 Ephesinum Epis« from the neighbouring towns where 

cppum non adyocayit, quia is erat Time* Churches had been established.'*— 

thcuB, qui erat cum Paulo, ut patet y. Haekett, 
4, et seq. Adde, Paulum adyocasso 
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appropriated to each grade of the ministry. All were as ye(r 
deacons^ for all ministered in the Church : all those who 
were not mere assistants in the work of the ministry were 
eldersy if not in age, yet at least in the importance of their 
bffice and in the gravity of deportment required of them. 
Whether, however, the elders were those who afterwards 
were called bishops, or mere presbyters only, the point re- 
mains nncontested that the elders of tJie Chu/rch were subor- 
tcor.ri.« dinate to him who had the episcopate or oversight of all the 
Churches, and that the Apostle was distinguished from these 
elders as the elder was separated from the minister, who was 
only a deacon.* 

The subject of St. Paul's address is fidelity in the office of 
the ministry, both as illustrated by his own example and as 
required of those whom the Holy Spirit had or should call to 
that office, and in his charge to the elders of the Church, 
whether presbyters or bishops be understood,* St. Paul 
dwells upon three things, and points out : — 

(1) Their need of strength against persecution, and the^ 
source from whence such strength was to be sought. 

(2) The warning which was needed against the falser 
teachers who should hereafter arise, some of them fromf 
the bosom of their own Church. 

(3) The temptation which would beset them of yielding 
to avarice. In these their dangers he adduces his own 
example, and calls upon them to imitate him as he imitated 
Christ. How much the fears he felt as to the dangers 
from heretical teachers were justified by subsequent events' 
we may learn from the First Epistle which he afterwards 
addressed to Timothy, whom he left behind as the bishop of' 
the Church of Ephesus. In this Epistle he counsels him 
as to the means to be used in order to arrest the progress oP 
heresy and to guard the souls of the faithful from the 
sophistries of Alexander and HymeneDus, the latter of ^ 
whom taught that the resurrection was already past. 



Fmhs. 



ObhaoMO. 



1 Tim. i. VK 
% Tim. ii. 17, 
18. 



1 i'!ri9K6ir0vc rohc irptitfivripovc 
raXfc, &ii^Ttpa ydp clxw Kar* iKtXvov 
rbv KUipov rd bv6iiaTa'* — Theodoret 
on Phil, i. 1. 

> <* Dicnnt aliqui Theologi et inter- 
pretes, qu6d nomina presbyteronim et 
Episcoporum tunc temporis fuerint 
commnnia: ergd inquiunt, nil obstat 
qnomintis nomine presbyteronim in* 
tcUiji^ntur simplices sacerdotes. Re- 
spondet Estins nomina presbyteronim 
et episcoporum foisse communia hoc 



tensn qu6d nomen presbyteronim tana 
temporis daretur Episcopis, vm6 et ipsir 
Apostolis, at constat 1 Pet t. 1, ^#- 
niom erg6y qui in vobia aunt, obncro" 
eonsmior^ greec^ compresbyter, et ex 
capite lOy 2ie, et S» Epistolee Joannis, 
nbi se vocat aeniormn ^tmah presby- 
teram : certum est itaqae qaod nomen' 
presbyteronim tunc daretur Episcopis ; 
Bed nullo prorsus argiimento probator, 
qu6d nomen Episcoporum f aerit datum 
simplicibus presbyteris.'* — LienartL 
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(18) And when they were come to him^ he said A«»jxr!iu»i 
unto themj Ye know, from the first day that I came 

into Asia, after what ?nunner I have been with you 
at all seasons. 

There are in this speech to the elders at Miletus so many 
idioms, words, and sentiments which peculiarly belong to 
St. Paul that there can be but little doubt but that St. Luke 
has preserved to us a literal report of what he spake at this 
time. 

Before proceeding to speak of his teaching the Apostle 
appeals to his life and conversation whilst living in their 
midst. It is the life which stamps reality upon the religious 
convictions, and gives them force in the sight of others.* stier. 
Ye know, — ye whom I have left behind me to minister iu 
sacred things to the Christians of Ephesus, This he as- caivin. 
Berts not of himself, but in that spirit of humility which wordnrorth. 
characterizes the Apostle he appeals to their own know-, 
ledge of what his life was whilst he dwelt among them. 

It is a great instance of sincerity in a preacher that he is 
able to appeal to the knowledge of his hearers, and to call 
them to bear witness to the purity and fidelity of his life and Narartaiw. 
teaching. 

(19) Sermng the Lord^ with all humility ofinind, v«m«. 
and with many tears^ and temptations^ which h^ell 

me by the lying in wait of the Jews : 

Serving the Lord, as a slave whose will is wholly conformed 
to that of his master, not, that is, merely obeying the will of 
God in private, worshipping Him in the heart, but perform- » 

ing the work of the ministry to which, as an apostle, he had 
been called, with all lutmility ; not in self-confidence, not 
relying upon his own natural strength, but humbly looking 
to Grod for grace and assistance ; and with many tears, be- Caivin. 
cause of the sins and indifference of those to whom he had 



* "In hac concione prsecipue hue 
insistit PauluSy ut quos Ephesi creaverat 
Pastores, suo exemplo hortetur ad 
moiias suum fideliter peragendum : sio 
enim rite agitur censura, et hie doc- 
trinsB acquiritur auctoritas, quum nihil 
verbis praescribit doctor, quod non re 
ipsa ante prsestiterit." — Calvin, 

• " With the sole exception of the 
assertion of our Lord, ' Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon/ Matt. vi. 24, 



Luke xvi. 13, the verb SovXtvia for 
* serving God * is used by St. Paul only, 
and by him six times, viz., besides ref., 
Rom. vii. 25 ; xii. 1 1 ; xvi. 18 ; Col. 
ui. 24 ; 1 Thess. i. dr—Alford. 

" The phrase, however, ^ovXoc Otov 
or SovXoc 'Itiaov Xptorou, is used by 
St. John, St. James, and St. Jude as 
well as by St. Paul." — Humphry. 

' TroWiJv doKpvwv. — Text, reeept, 
SaKpvtitv, without woXK&Vp—Tisch, ^ 
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Loiinm, 



SCor.U.4 



Pion.CSurth« 



BoolIjlS. 



pion. CMth. been sent, — ^tears whicli he poured out in his supplication« 
on their behalf, and which accompanied his public as well as 
his private exhortations to them, his preaching and also his 
letters to them. Thus, writing to the Corinthians, he says. 
Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you, 
with many tears. And this faithful and earnest declaration 
of the gospel message entailed upon the Apostle tempta^ 
tionsy trials, and persecutions, not only from the Gentiles, 
but also from his brethren, the Jews, who lay in wait, and 
several times sought to destroy him.^ 

In speaking of those things which were a cause of grief 
to him, St. Paul passes by the persecutions, the stripes, 
and imprisonments which he suffered at the hands of the 
Gentiles, and speaks only of the temptations which befell him 
by the lying in wait of the Jews. It would seem as though the 
sufferings which he endured from Gentile persecutors were 
less afflicting to him than those which he suffered from the 
hands of the Jeivs, his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh ; and that his Gentile persecutors were more excusable 
in refusing to accept his teaching because of their ignorance 
of the prophets and of the teaching both of the moral and 
the ceremonial law. 

With all humility.^ The Apostle mentions humility as a 
mode of serving God. In no way, indeed, is God's worV 
more effectually done than by the humility of those who serve 
Him. Humility purifies the heart of the worshipper, so that 
his service is more free from the imperfections caused by 
vanity, self-confidence, and passion. This humility, how-^ 
ever, if real, will run through and be evidenced in the whole 
life of the servant of God : it will be seen, as the humility of 
St. Paul was seen, in words and other actions, as well as in 

GonuALi^ the endurance of sufferings. This humility of words and 
deeds, of bodily labours, and of sufferings endured for 
Christ, is not, however, inconsistent with the loftiest mag- 
nanimity and with the deepest earnestness of spirit. He 
who laboured amongst the people of Ephesus with all 
humility, and who throughout his ministerial life could be 

lCor.ix.ts. all things to all men, that he might by all means save some, 
was the same who before Felix and Agrippa boldly declared 



LoilniM, 



* " Servient Domino : vera baec ser- 
ritus, qoam tentationes, et iasidise non 
impediunt. Yer^ Deo servit quern 
nullffi adTenitates, contumeliae nullte, 
nullee insidise d Dei seryitute eximant " 
"-Novarinus. 

' " Cum omni humilitaie — rd omni 
accipi potest pro plena et perfecta 
hamilitate, ut git enallage, qua totam 



anifersale ponitur pro toto integro, putii 
omne pro perfecto et omnibus partibua 
nuraerisque absoluto. Omnis ergo bu« 
militas est plena, profunda, ima bu- 
militas. Sic Exod. xxxiii. 19, ait Deus 
Mosi : Ego ottendam omne bonum, id estt 
Bummum bonum, put^, Meipsum. tibi.** 
— Corn, d Lapide^ 
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the truth in Christ, and sternly rebuked sin, so that even 
Felix trembled. There is no connection between humility 
and pusillanimity, though one may sometimes be mistaken LorUnu. 
for the other. 

The ieavBy then, which St. Paul here refers to were tears 
because of the opposition of the chosen people of God, the 
Jews, to the gospel of God declared by Christ, the Eternal 
Son. Tears in the midst of the persecutions, the tempta- chryiottom, 
iions, with which he had been surrounded whilst living at 
Ephesus, and yet tears less on his own account than for 
those for whom Christ died, because they continued to be 
enemies to the cross of Christ.^ Only a short time before stier. 
this visit to Miletus, in writing from Corinth to the Church 
at Rome, he had referred to the same bitterness of soul 
which he experienced in consequence of the unbelief of 
those whom he so greatly loved, the scattered members of 
the house of Israel, for whose hardness of heart he declared 



Cook. 



that he had great lieaviness and continual sorrow in his heart. Rom. u. 1. 

(20) And how I kept hack nothing that was vemw. 
profitable unto you, but have shewed you, and have 
taught you publicklyy and from house to housed 

In the same manner the Apostle appeals to the Thes- 
salonians. Ye know how we exhorted and comforted and charged 
every one of you as a father doth his children,^ It is not iTheH.ii.11, 
enough that a pastor publicly teaches and admonishes the 
whole flock under his care, — he is to turn to and consider 
the needs of each member of the flock. He must, since he Fromond^ 1 
is a pastor, the shepherd of Christ's sheep, imitate the ex- 
ample of those who have the care of the sheep of the fields^ 
whose watchfulness extends not only to the flock collectively, 
but who know and take thought for every single member of 
the flock, and who do as Jacob did when he kept the flock of 
Laban, who in his care of the flock could say. Thus I was, corn. 4 up. 
in the day tlve drought consumed me, and the frost by night, 
and 7ny sleep departed from mine eyes. If for the sheep of G6n.izxi.M 
the field merely this was the duty of the shepherd of the 



^ *' Coramemoratio ista eoruni, qu8B 
pauufl est Paulas, tacita qasdam adhor* 
tatio est Pastorum, quos alloquebatur, 
ad similia, cum res ferret, toleranda. 
Quo pacto Petros in epistola, ut invitet 
eosdem ad gregem pascendum inquit, 
SenioreSf qui in vobis $unt^ obsecro con- 
senior, et testis Christi pasftionum [1 
Pet. V. 1], quas nempe yiderat in 
Ohristo, et in seipso imitando expres- 



8erat."^Xort w m*. 

> ** Omittit Doctor 'gentium narrare 
xniracula ; narrat labores, narrat serum- 
nas, ac tribulationes, quae Paulo, Pauli- 
que imitatoribus, ipsis miraculis sunt 
olariores. ' * — Novarintu, 

^ " Arjfioffiaf in public, as in the syna- 
gogues (xix. 8), or in the school of 
Tyrannus (xix. 9). — xar* o'tKove, in 
houses, priyate assemblies." — Macketi. 
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Lange. 



Fixxnond. 



isilieep, how great should be the care of him who is a shep«*' 
herd of the flock of God ! 

St. Paul on his departure could appeal to the elders of 
Ephesus, as to the truth of his words, that he had hcfi back 
fhothing that was profitable unto them.^ In this he gives two 
lessons to all who have the care of any portion of the flock, 
whether they be bishops or priests : — 

(1) That they should keep back nothing of the will of 
God, nothing that was profitable unto the flock, through fear 
of man. 

(2) That they should not seek to set forth that which is 
calculated merely to please the natural man, but only that 
which is fitted to edify. 

In these words the great Apostle of the Gentiles admon- 
ishes all who have the oversight of souls, and who will 
answer at the judgment-bar of God as to the care of those 
souls, that they should apply themselves to the study of 
Holy Scripture, which contains all things necessary and 
profitable to Christians in their walk towards the eternal 
world, and should not allow secular studies and secular 
pursuits to divert them from that which is the proper duty 
of their ministry, the building up of souls in the faith o^ 
Christ and in the practice of holiness. The study, indeed, 
of ecclesiastical history, of canon law, even of classical 
learning, and of secular science, is permissible to a pastor/ 
but only when they do not occupy lus time and his thoughts 
to the exclusion of theology, and of that knowledge which 
alone is profiioMe for the spiritual life of the souls for whom 
he must at the last day give account.^ 



t **obUv vTt9rti\&fiiiv. The me* 
tapbor, reintroduced v. 27» U taken 
from nayigation ; and waa therefore 
appropriate at a seaport, Miletiu, and 
in the mouth of one now on a voyage, 
and addressing persons who had come 
from the great commercial city Ephesos. 
An internal evidence of truth. The 
Apostle St Paul by this metaphor 
compares the Church to a ship, and 
himself to a mariner or captain of it, 
and the doctrines of the gospel to its 
■ails; and he says that he oi/Skv vtric- 
rftXaro, lowered or reefed none of its 
canvas, but spread it out boldly to the 
sun and wind so as to conceal nothing, 
but to display the whole, and to give 
bis bearers a perfect irXtipo^opia of 
ftiith in their course over the sea of this 
world to the haven of life everlasting." 



— fTordeworth, 

s ** UHiium, Quo monentor Episoopi 
et Pastores, ut sacne Scripture, in qua 
continentur omnia utilia ad vitam 
ffitemam, potius studeant, quam rebu4 
aliis et studiis sascularibus : quales 
severissime reprehendit S. Bainliua 
homilia in Proverbia Salomonis: In 
Soriptura enim continentur, inquit 
bomil. in Psalm i., omnia medicamenta 
ad quemvis animse morbum ; undo 
sacram Scripturam vocat communera 
pbarmacopoliam Pastomm. Sanctos 
Bemardus ver6 dicere solet, quod 
bonns Pastor debeat semper habere 
panem in pura et canem in fune, id est, 
verbum Dei in memoria et per vinculum 
disoretionis selum suum coercere." — 
Fromond. 
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That which is here implied in the word profitable is ex- 
pressed in the Syriac version, where the reading is profitable 
to your souls. 

(21) Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Lnkexii*: - 
Greeks^ repentance toward God^ and faith toward A^^iiw; 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Repentance, such a repentance as God demands and should 
be exercised by us, is conversion to God and a reconciliation 
to Him, and obedience to all His commandments our whole com. t L«p.^ 
life through. It is, therefore, a life-long work. Rep&iitarCce caiviu. 
is demanded of the sinner towards Ood, and that because — 

1) All sin is an act committed against God. 

^2) Because He alone can pardon our sins. 

These two, repentance toward Ood and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ, are the two elements of all gospel • 

preaching.^ The work of the preacher is this, to call upon^ 
the sinner to depart from his sins, and to turn for pardon 
and for strength to Christ. This was, indeed, the cha- Fcmi. , 
racteristic of the preaching of the Saviour Himself, who, 
when He cams into Oalihe, came preaching the gospel of the 
Icingdom of Ood, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
iingdom of Ood is at hand : repent ye, and believe the gospel, Hark 1.14, is. 
in Him, that is, who brought the good tidings of salvation 
to the world, and is Himself the centre of all gospel truth.. 
In this is He the great exemplar for all ministers of His 
Church. 

(22) And noWj behold, I go bound in the spint Acuxbcti. 
unto Jerusalenij not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there : . . . \ 

Behold, I go unfettered, constrained not by man, but will- 
ingly drawn and constrained only by the Spirit of God, — ^by chrywumu 
the grace of the Spirit which has been given to me ; led Fiomand. 
captive by the Spirit, as the words may be translated, as he 
elsewhere calls himself the prisoner of the Lord. Bounds 
indeed, but with my free will unconstrained, a servant in 
that service which is perfect freedom. He who is united to. 
the Holy Spirit is bound in Him, and the prisoner of Jesus Didymm. 
Christ is one who has been set free by reason of that bond- 

. ^ " To repentance belong the works Christ.'* — Bussian Duty of Parish 
of the lav; to the Goepel, faith in iV»^«, Ft. 1, c. 2, } 7. 
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Lang*. 



Iioriniu* 



ag6 from subjection to sin apud from slavery to evil lusts^ 
"wliich is the only true bondage.^ 

Not knowing the things that shall befall me . there. The 
Apostle was content to follow the guidance of the Spirit, 
and to go whithersoever he might be led without seeking 
to know what had not been revealed to him. The gift of 
prophecy with which the Apostle was endowed was given 
with reference to certain conditions and certain times. It 
was not in the case of any of the prophets a permanent gift, 
applicable to all seasons and to all men : and St. Paul spake 
as the prophets of old had done, when inspired for some 
special end by that Spirit from whom the gift of prophecy 
emanated. 



Bedtw 



AotozzL8, 
. 10.1U 



Act. xxL ^ (23) Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
iTh««i.iii.8. ^^y^ saying that bonds and afflictions abide m^} 

The Holy Ohost witnesseth — ^that is, not to the Apostle him- 
self, but to prophets in every city who made known to him 
what would befall him. Thus we read in the next chapter, 
that when Paul had come unto Ocesarea . . a certain prophet, 
named Agabtis . . took PauVs girdle and hound his own hands 
and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ohost, 80 shall the Jews 
at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Oentiles. 

Bonds . . . abide me. This was a prophecy, and not a mere 
conjecture. Indeed, in itself it was an unlikely event that 
he should be bound by the Jews. His privilege as a Roman 
citizen seemed to secure him from this indignity, yet when 
wordwvorth. assured so by the prophets in every city, Paul felt convinced 
that this would happen. When, however, he arrived at 
Jerusalem, he was bound illegally at one time urith two chains, 
and at another vdth thongs, so that when the chief captain, 
who had commanded him to be bound, knew that he was a 
Boman citizen he was afraid . . because he had bound him 
• . . and loosed him from his bands. 



▲oUZJCLn. 



Aet8ZzU.t6» 



(24) But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 



I MiiikvoQ rtp wvi^fiaru—** The 
Vulgate well renders it, AUigattu Spirt- 
tu, constrained and carried by the Holy 
Ghost. Perhaps it is a metaphor de« 
rired from the practice of chaining 
prisoners to their keepers who carried 
them to a particular place. Thus Ignat^ 



ad Rom. 5, &wb St/piac ft^xP' *P<^ft>7C 
BfiptofAax^ MtfiivoQ iisa XeoirdpSoiQ, 
So St. Paul was now carried as a 
prisoner to Jerusalem, — but it was by 
the Holy Ghost"— W^orrffirorM. 

* iiafiaprifptrai Xlyov. — Text,reeept» 
iuifiapTvptTai /loi Xlyov. — JUch, ' 
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j^nish my course with joy, and the ministry, which 1 Actai-i?; 
have received of the Lord JestiSy to testify the gospel f>^ vhk ^^ 
of the grace of God} Pii- (i \ 



t Tim. W. 7. 
Tit.!. 8. 



Neither count I my life dear unto me, or I esteem my life, 
yaloable as it is to myself^ of no account, nor shall it hinder 
ine from encountering the dangers, the bonds, and imprison- 
ments which I know await me. I desire, the Apostle says, 
only to finish my running {rbv bp6fiov) — his metaphors are 
still taken from the public games — unth joy, which he cannot 
do who loves this present life and fears to lose his hold of 
this world.* So far from shrinking from the trials which Si^imenm. 
were to befall him, he says, none of these things move me from 
my hope in the gospel, nor from my labours in the ministry, 
they give me no care or anxiety. All my concern is that I 
insj finish my course with joy, I am content to give up my life, 
this corporeal and mortal life, that I may fulfil the duties of 
that ministry which I have received of tlie Lord Jesus, and be 
able to testify to the truth of tJie gospel of tlie grace of God LacUmM. 
which has been committed to me. 

(25) And now, behold, I knotv that ye all^ among Jj^!^' 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God^ 
shall see my face no more. 

I know. The revelation was so clear to him, and his con- 
viction of its truth so distinct, that his knowledge was cer- 
tain on this point. / know that ye all among whom, I have MmochiiM, 
gone preaching the kingdom of Ood — that kingdom in the heart 
of men where God reigns when they are obedient to His rule 
through grace — shall see my face no more. This kingdom 
is the beginning of that perfect reign of glory in the world 
to come, when, all sin being destroyed and death abolished, Fiomond. 
He shall rule over hearts perfectly conformed to His will.* 

Shall see my face no more. His heart would be ever with 
them. In his prayers would they ever be remembered: 



^ dW* ovdtvbc \6yov vowvfiai, oldk 
^Xu rr^v y^vxvv ftov rifAtav Ifiavrw, 
is TtXii&efai rbv dp6fiov fiov fxtrd 
X^ptiCi «• *"• X' — Text, recept. Tiseh,, 
AW* oidfvbQ \6yov, and omits oM 
ix** ^^^ furd x^^pdt- 

» " Un seryiteur de Dieu n'enyUage 
que son devoir, sans consid6rer le p6ril ; 
et la plupart du monde n' envisage que 
le peril, sans presque consid^rer son dO" 
voir.** — QuemeL 



* rrjv PaefiXtiav roif Otov. — Text^ 
reeept. Tiaeh. omits rov 9tov, 

* *^ We have here the three charac- 
teristics of St Paul's ministry — first, 
lahour and assiduity, / have gone among 
you ; and then labour bestowed upon 
the right means, I have gone preaching; 
and lastly, preaching to the right end, 
in edification, to advancing the kingdom 
of God,** — Dofme. 
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CSnyaostom. 



1 Cor. XT. 81. 



Lange. 



AcMztQLS. 
t Cor. vii. t. 



Exek. xxxiii. 
GiU. 



Tromond. 



Luke tIL SO. 
John XT. 15. 
VerMSO. 
Xpb. 1. 11. 



Lorlniu. 



Only iti hiB bodily presence would hd be for ever removed 
from them. 

The knowledge of the bonds which awaited him, the 

E respect of that death to which he wa^ daily exposed, so that 
e could say of himself, J die daily ^ gives earnestness to 
this, the last exhortation and charge of St. Paul to the elders 
of the Ephesian Church, as the remembrance of death will 
give energy and earnestness to the preaching of the ministers 
of God^s Church now. He who speaks as a dying man to 
dying men will speak in a way which will open an entrance 
to all hearts. 

(26) Wher^ore ^ I take you to record this datfy 
that 1 am pure from the blood of all men. 

This very day {iv r^ arjfi^pov fffiipq). The word is empha- 
sized : the day of his separation from them, and the close of 
his ministry among them. 

I am pure from the hlood of all men, or, as the Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic versions read, fi-om the blood of you 
all? This only can the pastor declare with truth when, in 
his instructions and admonitions, he has made known the 
whole will of Q-od, and when by his life and conversation he 
has set before the eyes of the flock committed to his charge 
an example of holy living, which shall recall to their minds 
the perfect manifestation of holiness which Christ exhibited 
during His ministry upon earth. Otherwise God will require 
the blood of the wicked from the hands of the unfaithful 
watchman. 

(27) For I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God. 

All the counsel. Not, that is, all. that God has designed, 
for much of this has never been revealed to mankind, much 
of His purposes cannot be discovered by the wit of man. 
All that the Apostle here means is, that all that is profitable 
to man, all that is necessary to salvation having been made 
known by Christ to His Church, was declared by the Apostle 
to the Ephesians, and that all he had been commissioned 
to declare and teach had been faithfully and fully made 
known to them.' 
' He that has shunned to declare liie whole will of G^^ and 

^ Ai&. — Ttxi,r$eept, l*&n. — Titeh. • > "Omnia media, qua Deuioonstitait 

/ s ** C*e8t une grande contolation pour ad oonsequendam vitam aternam necet- 

«n pasieur de pouyoir parlor comoM laria. Undo partionla omn$^ nniver- 

Saint Paul k rheure de la mort. Jf aia salitatem non plenam, aed oomaiodam 

qui le peutP"— Qmww^^ significat."— .FV-omofitf^ . 
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\\3^ not warned the flock committed to his care bf the con- 
sequences of sin, is chargeable with the hlood of those who, 
not knowing the will of God, or not having heard His 
threatenings against disobedience, shall perish in their cbrysofltoni. 
Ignorance and unbelief. 

(28) Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all \^\^'^^;^ 
the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made {^iii.\V 
you overseers, to feed the Church of God^ which he ";J: **• ** 
hath purchased with his own blood. ^ v*!*' *** 



16. 



Bev. ▼. 9. 

Take heed therefore nnto ymirselves, since the blood of 
those committed to your charge may be demanded of you 
at the great day. Take heed {irpocrix^Tf). This in Holy 
Scripture is a word calling attention to some great and im- 
portant truth of fact or morals, as, for example. Take heed 
that ye do not your alms before men. Abstain, that is, care- M*tt. ri. i. * 
TuUy and constantly from vain-glory, and from seeking the 
applause of men. Take heed, or beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypoci^isy, as that which will poison Lakezii.i. 
the whole Christian character. Beware, or" take heed, of ii*tt.vu. is. 
false prophets, for they corrupt the faith and destroy the 
foundation of the Christian's hope. Take heed . . . lest at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunk- 
enness, and cares of this life, where the destructive conse- Lukexxi.84, 
quence of sensual indulgence is pointed out ; or again. Take 
heed . - . if thy brother trespass against thee . . . and if he h\A»x\W.%, 
repent, forgive him, where the terrible temptation of an un- 
forgiving disposition is pointed out. And pastors are ad- i^^nufc 
xnonished of the greatness of this duty of watching over 
the souls of those over whom they have been placed^ — 

(1) Because they have been set over the flock, and have 
hereafter to render an account of their stewardship. They 
have been set over God^s flock, that they might feed that 
jBock, and not in order that they may provide for their own 
selves, or their own families, not to fleece the flock, but to 
feed it. 

(2) Because this oversight has been committed to them 
Hot by man, but by the Holy Ghost. 

(3) Because of the greatness of the charge committed to 

. 1 iKKktfffiav rov Oiou. t. rovKvpiov, Falsi prophets veste oviQa iallunt : in- 

r-Tiseh. See Note A at the end. of temperantia necessitatem ohtendit : itie- 

this chapter. tus ac reverentia quGedam facit, ut 

^ ** Attendee. In his attentione opm aliena peccata dissimulemus." — Zorir 

est, quoniam superhia, ac hypocrisis nus. 

lentd ac sensim pios etiam occupaL «. 
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them^ — ^it 18 the oversight in the Church which Christ 'hat% 
'puTcliased ivith His own blood. 

(4) He adds the danger which threatened the Ephesian 
Church at that moment, and which in a greater or lesser 
degree threatens the Church of Christ at all times — wolves 

CaiTin. without and heretics within the fold. 

Take heed to yourselves,^ not because your salvation is 
more precious than that of the flock committed to your 
charge, but because when you take heed to yourselves the 

ohzyiortonu flock itsolf wiU be a gainer. He, indeed, who would assist 
others in resisting temptation and in purifying themselves, 
must first himself be pure.' Let the pastor beware lest he 
be but a mere channel through which the waters of Divine 
grace flow without their bringing him any refreshment; 
let him take heed, so that he may be a fountain which wells 
over, and imparts to others of the waters which spring 
up within it, whilst it is itself always full ; showing forth 
the strength of Divine grace, because of the efiectual work- 
ing of grace in his own heart.* 
And to all thejlock. 

(1) Not to your own flock, but to that of the Lord, — the 
Hock. It is only false teachers who try to draw together a 
flock to themselves, and to rule over it. 

(2) The flock. They are charged to take heed, not to a 
part of the flock merely, for the office of a minister in God^s 
Church is not fulfilled by the most sedulous attention to the 
wants of some of its members, if at the same time other 



Bernard. 



^ '*Primd, inquit, attendite TobiB, 
Id est circumspect^ in omnibus yos 
habete, coram Deo solicit^ ambulate, 
omni diligentia cor vestrum in puritate 
aenrate, deinde similiter vestris subdids 
pneestote ac providete. Charitas enim 
incipit k seipsa : et qui sibi nequam est, 
cui bonus est ? Qui autem seipsum in 
omnibus rationabiliter dirigit, alios quo- 
que gubemare poterit esse idoneus." — 
DUm. Carthtuianut, 

* ** Take heed to yourtelvee, neglect 
not the care of your own salvation, for 
9ihi nequam eui bonue, hardly will he do 
good to others oxteneivky that does not 

' good for himself intensivi,** — £, Cor^ 
pmter (1616). 

* ** Caytodum in his, aut dare quod 
nobis accepimus, aut quod erogandum 
accepimus, retinere. Rem prefects 
proximi retines tibi, si (rerbi causd) 
planus Tirtutibus ctm sis, f orisque nihil* 



ominus donis scientiso et eloquenti» 
adomatus, metu fort^ aut segnitie aut 
mintis discreta humilitate yerbum bo« 
num quod posset prodesse multis, in« 
utili im6 et damnabili ligas silentio, 
certd maledictus qudd frumenta ab- 
scondis in populis. Bursum quod tuum 
est, spargis et perdis, si priusquam in« 
f undaris tu totus, semiplenus fisstines ef • 
f undere. . . . Nimirum vitd atque salute 
quam alteri das, te fraudas, dum sana 
vacuus intentione, glorisD inanis vento 
inflaris, aut terrenas cupiditatis veneno 
inficeris, et lethali apostemate turgens 
interis. Quamobrem si sapis, con- 
cham te exhibebis et non canalem ; hio 
siquidem pend simul et recipit et refun- 
dit. Ilia Ter6 donee impleatur, expec- 
tat et sic quod superabundat sine sue 
damno communicat, sciens maledictum 
qui partem snam (facit deteriorem.'*— 
iemard m CantipOf Serm. xviii. 
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portions of the flock are neglected. Let him, then, who sucr. 

would be a faithful shepherd of the flock of God remember 

that the soul of every one of his flock is God's, and that he 

has been called upon to ff.'ed, not his own flock, but the flock 

of Christ. When our Blessed Lord was about departing in 

bodily presence from the world He gave charge to Peter, 

and said, FceJi my sheep : and mindful of this commandment Johnxxi. 16. 

of Him who was the great Shepherd of the whole flock, 

when Peter was giving charge to the ministers of the 

Church, he says. Feed the flock of God irhkh Is amoivj you, lorinua. 

taking the oversiyht thereof, not by constraint, hnt iv'dJhujly ; 

not for filthy lucre, hut of a ready mind : neither as heinfj 

lords over God's heritage, hnt being ensamples to the fock. 

And when the chief Shepherd shall app^ear, ye shall receive a iPct.v.2-4. 

croivn of glory that fadefh not away. 

Ocer which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers. Let 
every pastor remember that if the oversight of the flock has 
indeed been committed to him, it has been given him by 
the Holy Spirit, from whom the grace of ordination comes, chryBOBtom. 
and that this grace has been given to him to enable him to 
feed tlie Church, as the delegate of the good Shepherd from 
whom all life and spiritual food can come. This he does not coou. 
by teaching only, but by his prayers, and also by his ex- com. 4 lap. 
ample alone. ^ 

Would that every one would remember that the Church 
is not the patrimony of the rulers of the Church, that its 
emoluments are not the property of those who are called to 
any oflSce in the Church, but that it is the Church of God, 
and that everything within it is not man's, but His, and that Gorranua. 
He hath purchased it xvith His own blood, — the blood of the 
Saviour, who is God, the blood, therefore, of God by virtue 
of the union of the two natures in the one person of Christ, Bode, 
not the blood of Divinity, but yet the blood of Him who is 
God. Here is the assurance of His continual care for His 
Church. For if He has purchased it with Uls own blood. He 
will assuredly protect it, so that nothing can happen to it 
which is not for its real good. He who sacrificed Himself 
for the good of the Church will and does protect it from all 
ill, so that even the evil designs of man conduce to its 
strength and purity. How great and important, then, is chrysostom. 
the meanest office within the Church and flock which He 



* " noifialvfiVf id est, pasccre, juxta 
illud quod d Christo dictum est Pctro 
principi pastorurn ; pasce ores lucas^ 
Johann. xxi. 16, 'Pasco verbo, pasce 
oratione, pasce cxemplo,' ait S. jBcr- 
nard. Idco Christus tcr Pctro dixit: 

ACTS. VOL. II. 



Pasce. Sic Psal. xxii. 1, Bommmrcgit 
me; Ilebr. Pascit me. Meminerint 
ergo Episcopi et Pastures, ipsorum re- 
gimen esse pastura, regcre esse pasccre, 
non se scd ovcs." — Corn, d Lapide. 
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]fatt.z.lt. 



has purchased, not by cormptible things^ bat by the price- 
less gift of His own blood.* 

iutt.Tfi.is. (29) For I know this^^ that after my departing 
shall grierous wolres enter in among yoUj not spar^ 
ing the flock. 

After my departing shall grierous wolves enter. These are 
either — 

(1) Persecators of the Church. Of these our Blessed 
Lord spake when He said to His apostles^ Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of icolves. 

(2) Persecutors of the souls of men, deceivers and here- 
tics/ false apostles, whose insatiable greed is often referred 
to by St. PauL These grievous wolves, he says, shaU enter 
in, they shall come of themselves, not sent by Grod, but 
moved by lower and baser motives, they shall take upon 
themselves the office of teachers, not sparing the flock, in- 

DkauCarth. juriug and destroying it by their false teaching, and also 
Laoam. Spoiling those of their goods who follow them. Fleecing, 
not feeding, the flock of God, making merchandise of the 
ministry. Perhaps it is with reference to this greed of fisJse 
teachers that St. Paul afterwards adduces his own conduct, 
these hands have ministered unto my necessities. 

After my departing. St. Paul looks beyond the present, 
and is careful to guard them from injury. In this, again, 
we have a contrast to the conduct of false teachers, who 
janse. carc Only for the present, and for their own advantage. 



ITfan.LSQ. 
}Jolmli.l«. 



(30) Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things j to draw away disciples 
after them.^ 

Here he refers to another trial, and one more difficult to 
guard against; the false teachers shall not only come to 

* «*yoila robligation de tons les 
Pasteon real erm^ dans ce« dem mots, 
lis doiTent prendre garde, premier«- 
mcnt a eox-mcmes et ensuite ik tout leur 
troupeau, c'est-Mire trarailler a leur 
propre sanctification et a celle des imes 
qui leur sont confiees ; ce qui est ex- 
prim€ ailleurs par ces paroles faire et 
etueigner. Mais il faat qu'ils veillent 
non seulement sur quelques-uns de leur 
troupeau, mais sur tout le troupeau. 
8i on connoissait bien cette obligation, 
qui est-ce qui recherchcroit les grands 



emplois. Plus on a de monde k 
duire, plus on a d'ooeasions de M 
damner." — Hurt. 

iyit oi^a on. — TUeh. 

3 '<Per lupos possumus inteUigera^ 
aut tyrannos Ti ssenentes, aut Hsretioot 
astu seducentes ; etenim lupus ntroqM 
pnestat et riolentia et astutiA."— ^^t^ 
meroH, 

* 6x1 <rw avTmy. — Text, rtcept, 
iavrwv. — Tisch, 
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them from without, they shall arise up among them. Out 
of the bosom of the Ephesian Church he declares shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things. This has in all ages been 
one characteristic trial of the faithful, that men have arisen 
out of the bosom of the Church, often those in station and 
authority, who have taught perverse things, and have sought 
to draw away disciples from the simplicity of the gospel, 
leading them to follow after them, disciplining them not for saimeron. 
God, but for themselves, and making division in the one Eph. w.*. 
body} 

How soon this prediction was fulfilled with regard to the 
Church at Ephesus may be seen in both the Epistles which 
St. Paul wrote to his disciple Timothy, the first bishop of 
that city. In the first he warns him against Hymencens and MenochiM. * 
jilexander, who concerning tlie faith had 7nade shipwreck ; in iTim. i. 20. 
the second he bids him shnn those whose ivord will eat as 
doth a canker, of whom is Ilyinenceus and Philetus, who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is *'^^-"-^^» 
past already, and thus have overthrown the faith of some} 

(31) Therefore watchj and remember, that by the Actaxix.10. 
space of three years 1 ceased not to warn every one ^ 
night and day with tears. 

By the space of thro^ years. In a former chapter we read 
that the Apostle spake boldly in the synagogue for the space 
of three months. After this we read that when driven by 
the hardness of the hearts of those in the synagogue, he 
disputed daily in the school of one Tyrannus, and that such 
disputations continued by tlie space of two years, and after- 
wards that he stayed in Asia — in Ephesus and its neighbour- 
hood, as is evident — for a season ; or summing up the whole, acUxIx.s,©, 
as St. Luke here says, he dwelt amongst them and taught stier.*** 
by the space of three years. 

His exhortation to them is summed up in this word, watch 
over yourselves and over the flock of God committed to your 
charge. The very image under which the Church of God is 
presented to us, that of a flock, gives us a lesson as to the* 
amount of watching which is demanded of those who by the 
Holy Ghost have been made overseers or shepherds of the 
flock.* How a shepherd watched over the cattle intrusted 

^ " Maximi liostea Ecclcsia) in ipsa ^ Codices D. and E., many cursive 

Ecclesia ct nati et educati sunt, juxta MSS., and the Yulgatc, both Syriac, 

illud: Inimici hominia^ domeslici ejus Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopio 

[Matt X. 36]." — Ferns. and Bashmuric versions, read, " every 

' "Vita Pastorum vigilia."— -4«^'o- ona of you.'* 
chtUj Horn. III. * ** Qudm boni vigilcs qui nobis dor- 
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Gen. xxxi. 40. 



Gre^r Nu. 



to his keeping we may learn from the words of Jacob to 
Laban, who, recounting his twenty years of service in hia 
household, says that he so assiduously watched that his 
^ileej) depart ed fi'07n his eijcs. If he so laboured and watched 
in order that he might keep the flocks of Laban from loss, 
with what labour should the minister of God guard the flock 
which God has committed to his charge, and for the safety 
of which He will exact a strict account ! 

And yet it is not only over the flock collectively that tha 
shepherd is called to watch, but over every one, every single 
member of the flock, and to apply the words, the warnings, 
the promises, and the threatenings of God to the wants and 
the requirements of each soul, with its diverse temptationa 
and its peculiar needs.* 



^^vi.i^s.' (32) And now, brethren,^ I commend you to God, 
coi!iI'i2%iL and to the tvord of His grace, which is able to build 
HebMx. 15; 7/ou up^ and to give you an inheritance among all 
ipet.i.4. them which are sanctified. 

The Apostle was leaving the Church which he had 
gathered, and he warned them of the perils which beset 
them, the persecutions from without and the seducers from 
within ; and now, lest the greatness of these dangers should 
daunt them, he reminds them of the power of Him in whose 
hands he was about to leave them, reminding them that He 
to whose charge he commended them was the Almighty 
God. I commend you to God and to the Word^ (rw Aoyw), 
the Word Christ, by whom all grace comes, and His 
spoken or written word, the gospel, which makes known 
the mercy and grace of God to man. For though the 



Ferns. 
Dion. Carth. 



mientibus ipsi pervigilaut, quasi ration- 
em rcddituri pro animabus nostris. Quam 
boni custodes qui vigilantes animo at- 
que in orationibus pernoctantes, hostium 
insidias sagaciter cxplorant, anticipant 
consilia malignantium, deprchendunt 
laqueos,eludunttcndicula8,retiaculadi8- 
sipant, machinamcnta frustrantur. Ill 
sunt fratrum amatores et populi Chris- 
tiani, qui raultCini orant pro populo et 
univcrs<l sanct;! civitatc; hi sunt qui 
multum soliciti pro sibi comraissig 
dominicis ovihus, cor suum tradunt ad 
vigilandum diluculo ad Dorainum qui 
fecit illos, et in conspectu Altissimi dc- 
precantur. Et vigilant et deprecantur, 
Ecientes suam insufficieutiam in ens- 



todienda civitate, et quia nisi DominuM 
ciistodierit civitatem^ frustra vigilat qui 
custodit earn [Ps. cxxvi. 2J." — Bernard 
in Cantica, serm. Ixxvi. } 7. 

1 See DodwelFs First Letter of 
Advice on Holy Orders, § 15. 

^ Tisch, omits d5i\<j>oi of tbe t$apt» 
recept. 

' ** Genuit nos Deus Verbo veritatisy 
et prajdicator gignit tanquam Pater, 
verbi pnedicatio velut mater : merito 
igitur commendat Paulus Episcopis ta- 
lem quasi matrem, et sponsam ; ut ad 
gcnerandos spiritunlcs filios et fovcndos 
earn diligcntcr adliibeant et maxiroi 
faciant. ' ' — Lorinus. 
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lavj ivas given by 3foscs, yet grace and truth came by Jesus johni.17. 

Christ, Which is able to build you vp. The Apostle does 

not say build merely, but build up. They were already built 

upon the Rock, even Christ„but this fact was a call to them 

to grow in grace, to go on unto perfection, to be content 

with nothing less than their being built up and attaining to 

the full measure of the stature of Christ.^ And to give you chiysostom. 

an inheritance among all them which are sanctifictL The 

future blessedness of the saints is called an inheritance — 

(1) Because it is not procured by the merits or labours of 
those who are called to it, but it is given of the free bounty 
of the Father. 

(2) Because it is a possession sure and abiding, not a mere 
transitory possession, an inheritance for ever, which all who Lorimu 
are sanctified now will hereafter receive ; for the inheritance 

is not for some few only, — it is designed and promised to sticr. 
all them which are sanctified. 

(33) / have coveted no man's silver, or qolcL or isam.xu.s. 

70 ^ »7 7 icor. Ix. 12. 

apparel." 2Cor.vH.2; 

17. 

This was a natural declaration at a time' when the Apostle 
was carrying the alms of the faithful to the poor s:\ints at 
Jerusalem. Of this he spake when before Felix. 'Now after Wordsworth. 

_ T I T ' 11 1 • 7 ^v • Actexxiv. 17. 

many years 1 came to bring alni.^ to my nation and oijcrings. sec\Ci>r. 

Silver, gold, apparel, and grain, were the ways in which 2 cor.JvTiiv'i 
wealth was stored up and displayed amongst the ancients, '"-^' 
especially amongst the Orientals. To this fact our Blessed 
Lord refers in His sermon on the Mount, when He exhorts 
His hearers not to lay v}> for themselves treasures upon 
earth, ivhere moth and ru.<t doth corrupt the apparel and grain 
thus hoarded, and where thicrcs break throvfh and fteal the 
treasures of gold and silrrr. Tlie Ephosians were celebrated Hackcit. 
for their luxurious apparel. St. Paul hero says that he had Humphry, 
coveted no man's treasure of any kind. 



(34) Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands Act«xyiii.s. 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to th 
tvere tvith me? 



.J .1 Cor. Iv. 12, 

em that iThes^.n. 9. 

lThe88.Ui.8 



* *^ JEdi/icaret fnoiKodoi-iijaat, super* 
(cdijicarey id est, promoverc ct pcrficere 
ecclesiae fabricara augendo illam iiumc- 
ro fidelium, et multiplicibus gratiaj suoe 
donis." — Menochiits. ** lioiKocoiiiiaai^ 
to build up further, is Pauline, but, has 
less support here than oiKo5ofjii)aai.'' — 
Sackett, Tisch, rcada oUodofJiijaai, 



- " Hoc contra pastores et prrcdica- 
tores avaros, qui tempuralia spirituali- 
bus pneferunt qui laiia oviuni operiun- 
tur et lactc earum reticiuntur, ipsas ver6 
perire permittunt." — Dion. Carth. 

^ No mention is made of this fact 
in the account of Paul's residence at 
Ephesus. Luke, however, informs us 



a^o 



Slier* 



Rom. XV. 1. 
1 Cor. Ix. It. 
t Cor. xi. 9, 

12 ; xii. 18. 
Eph. iv. 28. 
1 Then. iv. 

U; V. U. 
2Tli6M.iii.8. 



Sftlraeroiia 
Sylveira« 



Cook. 
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In contrast to the greediness whicli characterized the 
false teachers who should enier in among them, St. Paul 
appeals to the Ephesian elders to bear witness as to his 
freedom from covetousness ; an^ stretching forth as it seems 
his hands, hard with toil, he reminds them that whilst 
preaching the gospel to them by day, he worked as a tent- 
maker by night, so that he might not arouse suspicion as to 
his motives for preaching the gospel to them.^ 

(35) / have shelved you all things^ how that so 
labouring ye ought to support the weak^ and to re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 

That 80 labourmg, as he had laboured with his hands, if 
needs were, even to weariness,' they ought to support the 
weak lii faith;* not only not to offend them, nor put a 
stumbling-block in their way through covetousness, so 
that those who sought the truth might be hindered through 
suspicion, that it was their silver or gold or apparel that 
were sought rather than their salvation, but that they 
should support them by the strength which they them- 
selves had received. 

These words of Christ which the Apostle cites would seem 
to have been known to the elders of Ephesus. St. Paul 
bids them remember them. He recalls them to their mind 
and fastens them on their memory. They are remarkable 
as the only distinct sentence of our Blessed Lord which 
has been handed down to us by other than the four 
Evangelists. It is more blessed to give than to receive. These 
words, indeed, seem the very presentation of Christianity 
to us j as a religion founded on the self-denial of the re- 



tbat he laboured as a tent-maker at 
Corinth ; and in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus, ex- 
press mention is made of his still con- 
tinuing to work with his own hands. 
£ven unto this present hour we both 
hunger f and thirsty and are naked y and 
are buffeted, and have no certain dwell- 
ing-place ; and labour, working with our 
own hand* (I Cor. iv. 11, 12). Here, 
then, is another example of the unde- 
signed coincidences between the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul. See Paleg in Ho^-a Paulina, 

* " Ministraverunt manus ista — Os- 
tendo eas, callosas fortasso ex opero 



mechanico, ne Episcopos ct pastor es 
quos alloquebatur puderet eum imitari.*' 
— Fromond. 

' ** iravTCT, not all things as the object 
of virkhilay but adverbially, in allwayt, 
i, 0. by doctrine and by example ; comp. 
I Cor. X. 33 ; Eph. iv. \b,'*—HacketU 

' KotritoVTaQ — from KOTicua, to be 
weary, faint, in New. Test, to weary 
oneself, a word used by St. Paul four- 
teen times, by St. Luke only once (Luke 
V. 6). — Alford, It is the words of St, 
Paul which the writer of the Aet9 is 
here careful to preserTC. 

* ** Injirmos quod sunt ETari et ad 
dandum tardi." — Lyra, 
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cipient and on the hnmiliation of Christ, who gave Himself 
for us. They set before us the great attribute of God, who, 
in His love for us, gave His only-begotten Son as our ex- 
emplar and Saviour. Hence, because He is the all-giver, 
is He God, the good. Not merely the good one, but good 
itself, and because the all- giver, therefore the all-blessed 
one. In this does He give every one of us an example, and 
call upon us to imitate His perfection, encouraging us to 
give up for the sake of others by the declaration that it is 
ino7'e blessed to give than to receive. This is so because — 

(1) To give is a sign of abundance ; to receive is a mark 
of want ; the one is Divine, the other is human. He who 
can really give is higher in blessedness than man who can 
but receive. 

(2) The man who receives from his fellow-man receives 
a temporal good, he who gives even temporal gifts receives 
for himself that spiritual blessing promised to those who 
give to the poor and needy : Blessed is Iw that coiisidereth 
the poor and 'needy : the Lord shall deliver him in the time of 
irouhle} 

In the quotation of the words of our Blessed Lord there 
seems a natural reference to that bounty, the alms of tlie 
Church, which St. Paul was at this time bearing with him to 
Jerusalem in order to relieve the needs of the poor and 
persecuted Christians of that city. 



Lanf^e. 



Menochlof. 



Tlrinus. 
P>alm xli. 1. 



CEndofEpiS" 
tlo for the 
orilaining 
or".c*>ii>M}- 

rratin^r 
m\ a^ch- 
biHhop.] 
Wordsworth* 



(36) And when he had thus spoken^ he kneeled ^u*«;^ 
down^ and prayed with them. all. (37) And theij all oen. xiv.i*! 
wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him,^ 



xlvi. 29. 
Verse 25. 



He kneeled down, using the posture which Christ did in 
prayer, and which the saints of God in the old time were 
accustomed to use. After this time we are told by Tortul- D^iVvuio!' 
lian in the third century, and by other writers, that in memory JJark j^*»-^^^ 
of the resurrection of Christ Christians did not kneel in the 2? c?«>n- .' 



> ** Regium et Divinum est dare ; ac- 
cipcre vile, ac hnmr num. Dictum istuc 
ad beneficia coercendum est, non porri- 
gcndtim ad injurias: in injuriis enim 
beatius est accipero quam dare." — JVb- 
varinus. 

' " Tbsitia gmibus — Priraas quidem 
in precibus obtinet interior affectus, sed 
externa signa genuflexio, capitis retec- 
tio, manaum levatio, duplicem habot 
nsum : prior est ut membra omnia ex- 
erceamuB in Dei gloriam et cultam, 



dcinde ut hoc quasi adminiculo exerci- 
tetur nostra pigritia. Accedit iu solen- 
ni et publica prccatione tertius usus, 
quia pietatcm suam hoc modo profitcn- 
tur filii Dei, et alii alios mutuo accen- 
dunt ad Dei reverentiara. Sicnt autem 
manuum levatio fiducia) et ardentis de- 
sidcrii symbolum est, ita humilitatia 
testandjB causa procumbimus." — Calvin, 
3 " Kari0t\ot;»/, kissed tenderly (com- 
pound) and (imperf.) again and again,*' 
'—Jlackett, 
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Qaesnel. 
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public service between the Passover and Pentecost. As 
this was the time when St. Paul took leave of the Ephesiau 
elders, it is evident that this custom had not then been in- 
troduced into the Church.^ 

In this final leave-taking between the elders of the Church 
of Ephesus and the Apostle we are taught that tenderness is 
not incompatible with the most burning apostolic zeal and 
earnestness of soul, and that religion does not destroy the 
natural affections, but regulates and governs them. Those, 
indeed, who are stern and self-denying toward themselves 
are at the same time, and for that reason, the more likely to 
abound in tenderness for others. Nothing is so hardening 
to the social affections, nothing encourages injustice towards 
others, so surely as selfishness and tenderness towards our 
own sins and infirmities.- 



(38) Sorrowing most of all for the words which 
he spake, that they shoitld see ^ his face no more. 
And they accompanied him unto the ship. 

The disciples sorrowed on account of the departure of 
the Apostle, and that with no common sorrow. They sor- 
rowed as deeply as men could sorrow {6hvvo)}x^voi iiakiara) 
at the intimation that they were beholding their teacher 
for the last time, that he would be able to visit them nO 
more. And in their great sorrow and reluctance to part 
with him they clung to him until the last moment, and they 
accomiHinied him unto ihe ship, which lay at a considerable 
distance from Miletus itself : the waters having receded ou 
this coast, so that already the margin of the sea was some 
miles from the former harbour. 



^ Sec Bingham's Antiquities of the 
Churchy Look xiii. ch. 8, \\ 3, 4. 

- '' Three times within tlio space of 
a few verses, are tears mentioned : first 
•when he reminds his hearers after what 
manner he had been irith thorn at all 
seasons^ serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, and irith ma)n/ tears and 
temptations which befell him hi/ the lying 
in wait of the Jews. Then again when 
he warns thera of coming danger, and 
Bays that he himself by the space of 
three years ceased not to warn every 
one night and day with tears ; and now 
when he kneeled down and prayed with 
them, and they all wept sorcy sorrowing 
most of all for the words which he spahe, 
that they should see his face no more* 



He shed tears of suffering and pain— 
tears of pastoral solicitude — tears of 
mutual affection and friendship. Here- 
in is the servant in a holy parallelism 
with his blaster. For three limes it is 
recorded of Jesus Christ that He wept — 
tears at Gethsemane — tears over Jeru- 
salem — tears at the grave of Lazarus,'* 
— Jlowson's Htilsean Lectures^ p. 63. 

•■* Btuipilv =z Osaofiai (see Tittm. de 
Syn.), behold t contemplate. The -word 
suggests the idea of the interest and 
affection with which the disciples looked 
for the last time upon the countenance, 
St. Paul himself uses uTrro/iai, v. 25, a 
more modest word. He would not say 
that his own Trpoatoirov was a^iov 
OiwptaQ. See JFordsworth and Mackeii^ 
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Tloifiaivuv rrjp iKKkrjffiav rod Oeov 
ijv TTtpuxoiriffaTo did tov idiov aifiO' 
Tof:. — Few texts have led to more con- 
troversy than this. Two of the oldest 
Uncial M SS., the Vatican and Sinaitic 
[B. K.], about twenty Cursive MSS., the 
Vulgate, the Philoxenian Syriac, Tind 
in Lee's edition of the Peshito from 
three codices, the Coptic both of Wilkins 
tfnd of Boetticher. Ignat. in the Syriac 
vers., Chrysostom on the text, Basil, 
Epiphanius, and Ambrose, follow this 
reading. Ignatius in his Epistle to the 
EphesianSf i., has ava^utirv^riaavTf^ 
iv a'ifiari Qeou. TertuUian ad Uxor. 
i. 3, has "prctio cmpti, et quali pretio ? 
sanguine Dei." Clemens Alex., Qnis 
dives falVHSf c. 34, has Svvdfin Otov 
Jlarpoff, aifxari Otou llaicoQ, Kat 
Bp6(T(ii rivtvfiarog *Ayiov, all w»th an 
apparent reference to this text. " On 
the other hand, Athanasius distinctly 
says that the Scriptures nowhere speak 
of the blood of God apart from II is 
human nature : ovca^ou ck alfia Qiov 
^(^o oapKOQ •napa^tou) Kaaiv aX ypa<paif 
fj Otov diKa (TapKog TraOovra Kai 
dvaaravTa " {Humphry), The other 
version of these words, iKK\i)(Tiav 
TOV Kvpiov, occurs in the Uncial 
MSS. A. C. D. E., about fourteen 
Cursive MSS., the Armenian version, 
the Philoxenian in the margin, the 
Apostolic Const ittit ions y Irentcus (iii. 
14), Didymus (</<? Spir. ^ 2), Eusebius 
(m Isaiah xxxv. 9), Cyril Alex. (Mai 
viii. p. 2), Jerome, and Augustine. 
The -ZEthiopic reading is " the Cliurch of 
Christ" The Arabic of Erpcnius is 
** the Church of the Messiah, or Christ." 
As to modern critics, Qtov is adopted 
by Beza, Mill, Wolf, Bengcl, Knapp, 
Matthiae, Scholz, Rinck, Stier, Bloom- 
field, Alford, Wordsworth, Westcott 
and Ilort, and Scrivener, whereas Kvpi'ou 
is adopted by Grotius, Le Clcrc, Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, Kuinoel, Do Wette, 
Meyer, Lechler, Tischendorf, Bome- 
mann^ Olshausen, Baumgarten, Lach- 



mann, Conybeare, Hackett, Tregellca^ 
(though ho places 6c oD in the margin), 
Davidson. Tischendorf in his last 
edition has ti)v lKK\ri<riav tov Kvpiovy 
but in his note has Kvpiov xal Qtov as 
approved by Griesbach and Lachmann. 
Many, however, of these critics adopted 
Kvpiov before it was ascertained that 
6cou was the reading of B and k* Dean 
Alford, having in his first edition adopted 
this reading, was afterwards satisfied 
that Oiov is the genuine reading, and 
adopted it in the later editions of his 
New Testament. Whilst, then, the ex- 
ternal evidence slightly predominates 
in favour of 6£oD, the internal evidence 
is also in favour of this reading. The 
expression (KKXrjffia tov Gcou is Pauline, 
whereas ^fc/cXfjo-m tov Kvpiou is never 
employed by him. "It must be ro" 
membered," observes Dean Alford, 
•* that we are in the midst of a speech, 
which is a complete storehouse of Paul, 
ine words and expressions. Is it per 
sc probable, that he should use an ex- 
pression \lKK\i]aia TOV Kvpt'tv] which 
no where else occurs in his writings, 
nor indeed in those of his contem- 
poraries .^ Is it more probable, that the 
early scribes should,have altered an un- 
usual expression for an usual one, or that 
a writer so constant to his own phrases 
should hcreliave remained so? . . Bcsidesi 
in most of the places where Paul uses 
kKK\T](jia TOV Ocov, it is in a manner 
precisely similar to this — as the consum- 
mation of a climax, or in a position of 
peculiar solemnity." See 1 Cor. 1. 2 ; 
X. 32 ; XL 16, 22 ; xv. 9 ; 2 Cor. i. 1 j 
Gal. i. 13 ; 1 Thcss. ii. 14 ; 2 Thess. i. 
4; 1 Tim. iii. 6, 15. Some MSS., 
as C*** G. H. and the Sclavonic 
Tersion, with more than 100 CursiveSf 
have Kvpjov Kai 6£ov, which reading iS 
followed by Venema and Valckenaer. 
(See Bishop Wordsworth in Comment- 
ary; and Mr Scrivener in his Intro* 
duction to the Criticism of tJie Kew 
Testament, 2nd. edit. p. 640—642.) 



CHAPTER XXI. 



EMPEEOB OF BOME, NERO. 

PEOCTJRATOE OF JVDIEJl, CLAUDITTS FEUX. 

HIGH PEIE8T, ISMAEL BEN PHABI. 

(1) And it came to pass, that after we were gotten 
from theniy and had launched^ we came with a 
straight course unto Coos, and the day following 
unto Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara : (2) 
ATid finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia^ we 
went aboard, and set forth. (3) Now when we had 
discovered^ Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and 
sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre :^ for there 
the ship was to unlade her burden. 

Fbom the twelfth chapter to the twentieth inclusive we 
have a connected account of the first four missionary travels 
of St. Paul in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Greece, the hin- 
drances which he met with, and the success which attended 
his labours as the Apostle of the Gentiles ; in the eight chap- 
ters which remain we have the detail of the personal suffer- 
ings and adventures of the Apostle until the time of his first 
visit to Rome, a glimpse of the perils which attended the 
Hmphiy* preachiug of the gospel in the first days of the Church. 

* **Ava^vivTtc ^i TTJv Kvirpov. «*Tlie term indicates both the rapid 

And having had a view of Cyprus^ lit. approach to land, and that it was seen 

having had it brought up to tight, made at a distance by daylight.*'--i5«i*fA in 

Visible to ns above the horizon. The Conyhtare and Howton, '* Etiam nuno 

language is that of an eye-witness, and sic loquontur nauts com Tolunt dicere 

of one familiar with the phraseology of aliquem locum prius latentem sibi in 

seamen, who are accustomed to speak conspectum venisse." — Grotiu*. 
of raiting the land when they approach ' KaJ Karti^fiiiiv tiQ Tvpov. — 

it The opposite expression is airorpvir- Text, recept. Kai KaT^XOofUp tie Tw- 

Ttiv yrjv ; see Krug. on Thucydid. 6, pov, — Titeh. 
65; Stalb. on Prot 338, k:*Saek€U. 
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Tlie preaent chapter may be divided into four parts^ in 
which we have related : — 

(1) The voyage of St. Paul and his companions from Mi- 
letus to Tyre. 

(2) His stay with Philip, the prophecy of Agabus, and 
the attempt of the brethren to dissuade the Apostle from 
adventuring himself at Jerusalem. 

(3) The actions of St. Paul in accordance with the advice 
of St. James, and his assumption of the vow of a Nazarite 
at Jerusalem. 

(4) The indignation of the Jews on their finding St. Paul 

in the temple, and the tumult in which his life was endan- GomniMw . 
gered until he was rescued by the chief captain. 

After we were gotten from them, — had been plucked away 
from them. The words denote the reluctance of the elders 
to part from Paul. They cling to him, strong in their affec- 
tion, as children cling to their parents, or as one member of 
the body is united to the other members, and is with dif- 
ficulty separated from them. St. Luke by these words 
expresses the deep grief of the Church assembled at Miletus 
at the departure of the Apostle, and the greatness of their 
attachment to him who had made known to them the way offl. 
of salvation. 

In being told that having laanclied {^vaxOrjvai) ^ from Mi- 
letus they came with a straight course, that is, that the ship 
ran straight from that place unto Coos, we are told by St. 
Luke that the wind was in their favour, and this is still fur- 
ther shown by the master of the ship thinking it safe to 
run to the westward of Cyprus, instead of bearing through 
the channel between that island and the main land; ob- B»tk^u 
servations showing the perfect familiarity of St. Luke with 
nautical affairs, and accounting for St. Paul being able to re- 
main for a short time at Tyre and at Caesarea, and yet to 
arrive at Jerusalem by the feast of Pentecost. 



(4) And finding disciples^ we tarried there seven 
days : who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 

^ '* 'A vax^ii^rcc is one of tliose nan- Pollux. There is no precisely corre- 

tical terms about which there is no spending term in English. Mitford ob- 

doubt as to the meaning — which is, to serves that in rendering it * we must 

depart from a place ; it is used by St. use the sea phrase, to get under way^ or 

Luke both in the Gospel and Acts, and content ourselves with the inaccurate 

is rendered in the'authorized version <to expression to set sail * {Hist, of Oreeee, 

launch/ * to loose/ * to sail/ * to set vol. ii. p. 232, note)." — Smithes Voyag4 

forth/ * to depart.' 'XvayioOai is of St, Fattl, p. 66, note, 

amongst the nautical terms of Julius , . 
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should not go up ^ to Jerusalem. (5) And when ive 
had accomplished those daj/Sy we departed and went 
our way ; and they all brought us on our way^ with 
wives and children^ till we were out of the city : and 
Acuxx.M. we kneeled down on the shore^ and prayed. (6) 
And when we had taken our leave one of another y 
we took ship ; ^ and they returned home again^ 



John 1. 11« 



This is the first direct mention which we have that there 
were Christians and a Church at Tyre. The fact that there 
were disciples in this city of the Gentiles is a testimony that 

Bauingarten. the time of the Gentiles had at length come, and that to 
them who had hitherto sat in darkness the light had now 
shined. We are not told of the visit of any one of the 
Apostles to this city, though it is possible, and oven pro- 
bable, that St. Paul in his journeys from Syria to Tarsus 
may have stayed here, and if he did, that he preached the 
gospel in Tyre. Or it may be that the seed which we know 
Was scattered by the Great Sower Himself on the borders 

Matt.xv.Bi> of Tyro and Sidon was now bearing fruit in the conversion 

wirdairorth. of the heathen to the faith of Christ. 

It would seem, indeed, from one expression made use of 
that St. Paul had hitherto no personal knowledge of the dis- 
ciples at Tyre. He is spoken of as findituj out the disciples , 
as though he knew indeed that there were Christians in this 

L^bitr. place, but knew not their residence. 

By these he was intreated or warned through the Sptnt 
that he should not go up to Jerusalem , and yet we find St. 
Paul disregarding this warning, and persisting in his course 
towards Jerusalem. It has been asked how he could have 
disregarded what was said to him through the Spirit, The 
true meaning appears to be that the disciples having known 
through the Spirit ^ through the Spirit of prophecy, that 
affliction and danger awaited him, exhorted him of them- 
selves, and because of their afiection for him, that he should 

o^aottomr not go up.^ The knowledge of the danger was made known 
to them by the Spirit, the advice given iii consequence was 
of themselves. To St. Paul himself this was a warning of 
the danger which impended, and so given as a call to pre- 
paration against the coming trial. It was clearly not a 

* firj hvapaivtiv. — Text, reeept. /i^ PflfJtiv- — Tiseh. 

lirtpaiviiv, — Tiach. * ** Bictbant per Spirifum, M adicen^ 

' Kal AffTatrdfiivoi (iXX^Xovc, liri- deret Uierosolymam, Brevis locudo^ 

prifitv tie ^o irXoiov. — Hext. reeept* subintclligondum enim, nisi vincirl 

dwfiffwavdfilOa ^tAXtyXovc, Kai dW- Tcllet." — Orotius. 
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direction tkrourfh tlie Spirit, otherwise he would not have 
disregarded it, but an intimation to him that he should not 
go up to Jerusalem unless he were willing to be bound and GroUos. 
to suffer for the cause of Christ.^ 

The disciples accompanied the Apostle through the streets 
of Tyre as far as the sea- shore, and with them were their 
wives and children, their whole families. In this they 
afforded him a mark of their great affection for him, their 
reluctance to part from him, and atso of their own earnest- 
ness. They were nob ashamed to confess themselves the) 
disciples of Christ and the friends of His minister, in the ghi. 
face of the heathen of Tyre. 



(7) A7id tvhen ive had finished our course from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolemais, and saluted the brethreriy 
and abode with them one day. (8) And the next acuvlb: 
day we that wereof PaiLVs company'^ departed, and ^t^]\^\f: 
came unto Ca^sarea: and we entered into the house ^ ^^- *''•*• 
of Philip) the evangelist^ ivhich was one of the seven; 
and abode with him. (9) And the same man had joein.w. 
four daughters, virgins^ which did prophesy. acui.i?. 

The journey from Ptolemais was probably by land. Here Hackett. 
it would seem some of the company left St. Paul, either to 
remain at Ptolemais or to depart from that city to other 
parts. Hence the expression of St. Luke, We that were of 
PauVs company dt^partcd and came nnto Cwsarea, implying 
that others did not. This clause^ however, is rejected by Bamet. 
many critics.^ 

At Cacsarea St. Paul found Philip the deacon, of whom 
we have read in the original appointment of the seven, and acUti. b. 
who had iireachcd Christ to the people of Samaria, and had acuviu.b. 
afterwards baptized the minister of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians. And then, having preached in all the cities of Ac^vm.27- 

* " Consulto sennim suum dominus have proceeded by land. This is ren^ 

admonitun voluit, partem ut longa dcred likely by the use of i^iKBovrtQ 

meJitatione ad qui vis subeundura in- instead of draxO'^vrtQ, as well as by 

structior acccderet, partem ut illustrior rbv •n\ovv ^lavvaavriQ, * haTing pur- 

easct ejus constantia, dum ccrtia de sued their roya^^,* in the last verse; and, 

tristi cventu per vaticinia factus sciens the words oi ir«(»i rbv UavXov, though, 

tamen et volens ad quidvis ferendum as appears from the MS S., only a gloss, 

properat." — Calvin. and to be rejected from the text, show 

^ oi Tttpi rbv JlavXov. — Text, rccept, that a land journey was contemplated by 

Wanting in Tisc/t. the ancient expositors." — Mumphry. 

3 *' From rtolcmais they appear to 
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AoUviii. 40, 



Lcwiiu 



John xiv. 8. 
ikcU i. IS. 



AcUtiU.4, 
Alford. 

aCcmnenini. 



Etiiuf. 



1 fUiin. X. 10 { 

xix.20. 
lKing*xz« 

86,41; 

xvli. IS. 
t Chron.l 

xriililS. 
Corn. & Lap. 



the ooast^ bad settled at Caesarea^ and made this city^ as it 
would seem, his usual residence, the head- quarters of his 
mission from that time. With him Paul abodie during 
his stay at Caesarea. There would no doubt be much in 
conmion between the Evangelists of Samaria and the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, between St. Paul and those who had 
laboured to extend the gospel beyond the region of Judaoa 
and the descendants of the twelve patriarchs. 

Philip is called the Evangelist, to distinguish him from 
Philip, one of the twelve Apostles. He was an Evangelist, 
not, however, a writer of gospel history, which is a later use of 
this word, but a preacher of the gospel. It may be that he 
had special gifts as a preacher which would make this word 
appropriate to him as one who went everij where preaching the 
word, and whose preaching was attended with more than 
common success. This man — one of the seven appointed 
when Stephen was selected — was married, as the Apostles 
were,* and had four daughters, virgins which did prophesy, 
whether by foretelling the future or by expounding Holy 
Scripture. It is doubtful in which sense these words are to 
be taken. The prophecy — using the word in its ordinary 
modem meaning — ^which follows is not uttered by them, but 
by the prophet Agabus. The words sons of the prophets 
and company of the prophets, which occur in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, are used by those who were 
employed in the performance of Divine offices, or were pre- 
paring for such service, and not merely those who had the 
gift of discerning the future. It may, therefore, only mean 
that these four daughters of Philip were well-instructed in 
the Scriptures, and assisted as deaconesses in the instruction 
of the converts, probably of the female converts.* 



AolsxL 28. 



Veme SS. 
Acta XX. SS. 



(10) And as we tarried there many days^ there 
came down from Judoea a certain j[>rophet^ named 
Agahus. (11) And when he was come unto tiSy he took 
Paul's girdle^ and bound his own hands and feet^ 
and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghosts So shall the 



* ** 8ri Tov SiaK6vov *iXiirirow f^aav 
al BvyartptQ* &(rrt o5v iKriv rtS roi- 
wvfitJavTi yafitfi SiaKoviiv,*' — Atn' 
tnonius. 

* <'Non intelligas prophetasse pub- 
lic^ dooendo, quod prohibuit Paulus; 
Bed qudd Spiritu Dei plensB, yerboque 
Domini dediUe, divinas laudcs canerent, 



seqae in pietate exercerent, sicnt rope- 
rios dixit : Effundam de Spiritu meo 
super omnem oamefti et prophetabuntJUii 
vettri et Jllia vestra (Joel ii. 28)."— 
Salmeron. 

.' Sri<Tac T£ aifTOv r&Q X^'P^C "^a^ 
ro^C^<5^ac. — Text, reeept, drjaa^iavrov 
rovQ TTodaQ Kai rdQ x^'P^C* — I^eeh, 
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Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle^ and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles. 

niere came down from Judaea. Ca9sarea, notwithstanding 
its position on the coast of the old kingdom of Judaea, be- 
longed, according to the arrangements of the Romans, not 
to Judaea, but to Phoenicia, hence the appropriateness of cook. 
these words. A certain prophet named Agabus. There can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt whether this Agahxis were the 
same prophet mentioned in an earlier part of this history, acUxI. w. 
and therefore readers are not prepared to find him here in- 
troduced as a certain prophet, as though he had not been 
before named. That he is so introduced may have arisen 
from the fact that St. Luke is here an eye-witness of the 
events which he is recounting, and that this was his first 
sight of Agabus. When he prophesied of the dearth com- 
ing over all the earth St. Luke had not joined the Apostle, 
and was relating events which he had on the testimony of 
St. Paul or of others. 

This prophet not only foretold the future imprisonment 
of the Apostle at the hands of the Jews of Jerusalem,^ but 
he symbolized the sufferings of the Apostle by taking PauVs 
girdle and by binding hi^ own hands and feet with it. In 
the same way we find the prophets of the Old Testament 
setting forth before the eyes of the people the truth which 
they declared by their words ; dramatizing, so to say, their 
prophecies. Thus we have Isaiah walking in sackcloth, and 
barefoot, and in this way vividly impressing upon them the 
fact of the coming captivity of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
the allies of Israel. So we have Jeremiah at one time put- is.xi.i-«l 
ting on for a sign a girdle that was mailed, and profitable jcr. xiu. i— 
for nothing, and at another time making bands and yokes for ji\-xni\. s. 
his neck ; and Ezekiel prophesying of the length of the siege 
of Jerusalem by making defiled bread. The prevalence of ^■•^* *^' *^ 
symbolical actions in all worship would seem to indicate 
that there is a fitness in them for the purpose for which they 
are used, and that they are adapted to our moral and intel- HmnphrT. 
lectual constitution .2 

(12) And when we heard these things, both we^ and 
they of that place^ besought him not to go up to 

* ** God foretelleth His aeiranta* suf- ' Sttic oi Upo^rirai liroiovvy oy^n rd. 

ferings, not as bidding them avoid theniy yivSfitva viroypdipovriQ, 5rav irfpl 

but as warning them to prepare."— a»x/*aXw<riac IXiyov. — Chry$oatom, 
Baxter. 
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Jerusalem. (13) Then Paul answered. What wean 
ye to weep and to break mine heart ? for lam ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus, (14) And tvhen he 
wovid not be persuaded^ we ceased^ saying, The will 
of the Lord be done. 



There is here the same resolution to submit to the will of 
the Lord as St. Paul had manifested when the disciples of 
Tyre would have dissuaded him from continuing his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. 

What mean ye to weep and brealc, or rather soften, my heart ? 

Lechier. Why Tob me of my strength by your 'entreaties ? ^ I am 
ready ; and the burden of suflTering is light to him who ia 

Bongei. 80 ready. Hence the warning of the Holy Spirit as to the 
impending trials. Seeing that he could not be moved from 
his purpose, and recognizing in this firmness the hand of 
God, they added, the xvill of the Lord he done, — His will, 
that is, with reference to the sufferings which Agabus had 

Augnstine. predicted. Whether they were consciously using the words 
of the Lord^s Prayer or not, they were certainly praying in. 
the spirit there taught, and after the example set them by 

Wordsworth. Qhrist Himsclf, who, as St. Luke records, prayed at Gethsem- 

Lukexxii.42. ^^ne, not My will, hut Thine he done? 



* " ca2 ffvvBpvrrrovriQ fiov rijv Kap" 
diav — "SwOpviTTtiv Ttjv Kapdiav idem 
Qst quod: Miimamfr anger e, vel infrin- 
gerti h. e. debilitare, et ad subeunda 
pericula tardiorem reddere.** — Wolfitis, 

• " rb OkXrifia rov Kvpiov ytvi(TB<a. 
It cannot be doubted that the Lord's 
Prayer was used in the Apostle's age, 
though the Scriptures contain no direct 
evidence on this point. The occurrence 
of a single clause, as in the present 
text, cannot in itself be considered evi- 
dence, since several portions of the 
prayer were in use among the Jews be- 
fore they were sanctioned and combined 
by our Lord. There is, however, one 
passage which has not hitherto attracted 
notice in connection with this subject, 
and which furnishes thre^ such coin- 
cidences. In 2 Tim. iv. 18, St Paul 
says, < And the Lord shall deliver me 
from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto His heavenlg kingdom; to 
whom bo glorg for ever and ever. 



Amen.* In the Greek, Kal jiiivtrai 
fifoK vpiof^dwb iravToc tpyov irovripoVf 
Kal (TUKTit eis rrjv (3a(n\uav auTOv Tt^v 
ijrovpaviov' t^ t) So^a (('y rovg alwvag 
rutv albjvutv. 'Afiriv. The concluding 
words of the prayer are, &\\d pvtrai 
riliag airb tov xrovfipov' 8ri oov Itrrtv 
t) fiatriXsia xai i) ivvafiiQ Kal 17 ^d^a, 
tig robg aidrag, 'Afiijv (Matt. vi. 13), 
Taken separately these resemblances 
would not have much weighty but the 
combination of the three is remarkable, 
and may most naturally be accounted 
for by supposing that the phraseology 
of the prayer had been rendered familiar 
to the Apostle by constant usage. If 
this be so, perhaps we have his inter- 
pretation of a doubtful expression, dnb 
vdvrog ipyov Trovijpou, and also his 
authority in favour of the doxology, the 
genuineness of which has on critical 
grounds been made a subject of contro- 
versy. " — Humphry » 
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(15) And after those days we took up our car- 
riages^ and went up to Jerusalem. (16) There 
went with us also certain of the disciples of Ccesarea^ 
and brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus^ an 
old disciple, with whom we should lodge. (17) And 
when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren re- ^^ ''• *• 
ceived us gladly. 

We tooJc tcp our carnages, — that is, we took or packed up 
the things which we were to carry with us to Jerasalem.^ 
Here several disciples of Caesarea joined the Apostle and 
his companions in order to accompany them to Jerusalem, 
and to be present with them at the coming feast of Pente- 
cost. And with tliem one Mnason of Cyprus, with whom we 
should lodge when we had reached Jerusalem. It is uncer- Wordsworth. 
tain, from the narrative itself, whether Mnason was at 
Csesarea, and so accompanied them to Jerusalem, or whether 
he was living and at that moment in Jerusalem, and that the 
disciples of Caesarea, knowing the place of his abode, con- ^«''*"- 
dacted St. Paul to his house. 

Mnason was an old disciple, one who had embraced the 
faith in Christ many years before, hence, as some have 
thought, it is likely that he was one who had listened to 
the teaching of Christ, and had become His disciple whilst 
He was upon earth. He might even, as some have con- 
jectured, have been one of the Seventy. As Jerusalem was 
crowded with Jews from a distance who had come up to 
that city to be present at the feast of Pentecost, it was of 
importance to secure a lodging for the Apostle and his com- ^"^ 
pany during their stay in Jerusalem. 

The journey from Troas to CsBsarea seems to have taken, 
up forty-one days, and as the Pentecost was on the fiftieth 
day after the Passover, which St. Paul spent at Philippi, he 



^ &iro(rKva(r&fiivoi. — Text, reeept, 
inKTicfvaadfKvoi, — Tisch, 

' intfTKivaffafiivoi, having collected 
our luggofje. The authorized English 
yersion uses the word carriage in the 
unusual sense of thingt carried^ luggage, 
as at Judges xyiii. 21 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 22 
(and see Bishop Andrewes' Sermons, 
Tol. i. p. 241, ed. 1841). Granmer has 
" took up our burdens ; " the Geneva 
Torsion, " trussed up our fardels ** 
{Humphry), " We prepared and went 
up to Jerusalem" {Syriae Vera.). So 
the Vulgate, praeparati^ and Arabic, 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



<*Sepositis sarcinis" {Eras.Sehm.) para- 
bamus nos itineri {Erasm.). *^ Collectis 
sarcinis" (Beza), ** Nous nous dis- 
posasmos h. partir ** {Mone. Vers.), with 
the marginal reading, "Ayant oharg^ 
nos hardes nous allnsmes." See also 
Isaiah x. 28, iv Maxfi^c OijtTu rd 
(TKtvfi avrov. — LXX. At Michmash he 
hath laid up his carriages (Eng. Vers.). 
'^Apad Machmas commendabit vasa 
sua " ( Vulg.)f on which Dion. CartJu 
remarks, *<illic reponet sarcinas suaa 
ecu partem supellectilis 8u», at expa- 
ditius posnt procedere." 

K 
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might have reached Caesarea nine days before the Pentecost ; 
and as the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem would not 
occupy more than three days, this would allow of his re- 
maining with Philip and the disciples of Caesarea for six 
days.^ 

(18) And the day following Paul went in with us 
unto James ; and all the elders wer^ present. (19) 
And when he had saluted them, he declaimed particu- 
larly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry. 

It seems as though the rest of the Apostles were not at 
Jerusalem at this time. Those who were still alive were 
no doubt dispersed, in the fulfilment of their office as Apo- 
stles to the world. So that only James, the bishop of Jeru- 
salem, was there when St. Paul went up and presented him- 
self to him and to his assembled elders or presbyters. To 
them it was that St. Paul recounted the deeds of his min- 
istry, and announced those things which Ood had wrougM 
among the Oentiles by his ministry. 

(20) And when they heard it, they glojnjied the 
Lord^ and said unto him, Thou seesty brother^ how 
many thousands of Jews there are which believe ; 
and they are all zealous of the law : (21) And they 
are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses^ say- 
ing that they ought not to circumcise their children^ 
neither to walk after the customs. (22) What is it 
therefore ? the multitude must needs come together : 
for they will hear that thou art come. 

They glorified Ood. As St. Paul had declared to them 
the things which God had wrought^ not attributing the. 
success of his ministry to himself, but to God, so James and 
his elders, acknowledging the hand of God, and not that of 
man, in the triumphs of the gospel, glorified Him for the 
mighty works which He had done in moving the Gentiles to 
chrjioitom. roceivo the faith. 

They glorified Ood and said. Some think that the words 



Kainoel. 



Acts xxil. 8. 
Rom. X. t, 
Oal.1.14. 



^ See note A at the end of this chap- 
ter. 

* Mlial^ov rbv Kvpiov' — Text, re^ 
cept. UoKaZov rdv Qidv.-^Tueh, 'Jov* 



iaiuv. — Text, reeept., wanting in last 
edit, of Tiseh.f though the reading, 
Iv ro7c 'lovdaioiQ, stands in his other 
editions. 
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wliich follow are those of James only, and it is almost cer- 
tain that he was the spokesman, but it is clear that whoever 
addressed these words to St. Paul they were the result of 
the consultation between James, the bishop, and the elders 
of the Church of Jerusalem — that it was their joint act. i^orinm. 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands — literally, how many 
myriads (itocrai, ^vptdtbes) — of Jews there are which believe. We 
have here a remarkable proof of the successful preaching of 
the gospel among the Jews, and a testimony that God had cook. 
not, in calling the Gentiles, rejected His ancient people, TWnM. 
had not cast away His people, but had made the Gentiles to 
share in the blessings preached to all men, but first to the Hom.xi.«, 
Jews.* 

Though the term 7nany myriads only implies a large 
number, and need not be pressed too literally, yet it is 
doubtless here strictly and literally true. Twenty years 
before this date the Christians at Jerusalem numbered y?i'6 
thousand, and the gospel had since been proclaimed acuit.i. 
throughout all Judasa, and wherever in more distant places 
Jewish colonies were settled. How great the success of 
the gospel among the Jews was wo learn from the history 
of the labours of St. Paul. Though these, it may be, ex- 
ceeded the labours and success of any one of the other 
Apostles, they bore, most probably, but a small proportion, 
when compared with the labours of all the rest, and of the 
Evangelists and other ministers who aided them. And 
when we bear in mind that the feast at which he was now 
present was that of Pentecost, the feast of Jews and 
Gentiles alike, since on that day the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the Church took place, we cannot be surprised 
to hear of the assembling of many myriads of Jews which 
believe. And these, we are told by St. James, were all 
zealous of the law — strict observers of the ceremonial law, 
and observant of all the temple rites. It was not until after 
the destruction of the temple that they relinquished these 
observances, which the destruction of the temple indeed 
rendered impossible of performance. 

Thou teachest all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses. This is the specific charge, and not that he 



^ Eusebius in Ecc. Hbt. ii. 23, quoU 
ing from Hegesippus, says, ** UoWiov 
rat rwy dpxovrtMfv TTKTTivovrwvy tiv 
i opv^oQ ruv'lovdaiojv KoiypafifiaTeiMiv 
A I ^apKTaiwv Xeyovriuv, on KivSvvtvti 
irdf 6 Xabs ^Iritrovv top Xptordv rrpotr- 
SvKav.** With this compare Origen in 
Joannem, tom. i. § 2. Wordtwortk says, 
*Hv Toi^ *lovlaioiQ\ it is not said 



that many myriads of the Jews belieye, 
but that there are many myriads of 
believers among the Jewsy and they are 
all zealous for the law," thus including 
the proselytes of Righteousness and of 
the Gate. There can, however, be, I 
think, but little doubt that **many 
myriads" of Israelites were belieyera 
at this time. 
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Nnmb. ▼!. % 

13. 18. 
Acts xviii. 18. 



tauglifc that the Gentile converts were free from all obliga- 
wortUworth. tion to the Mosaic law. The accusation thus stated as to 
the Jewish converts was, as we know, untrue. He fulfilled 
himself the obligations of the law, he taught the duty of 
this to the Jewish Christians ; it was the Gentiles, and the 
Gentiles alone, whom he regarded as in no wise bound to 
observe the law of Moses, and taught that justification and 
Neander. sauctification woFO not by the deeds of the law.* 

(23) Do therefore this that we say to thee : We 
have four men which have a vow on them ; (24) 
Tfiem take, and purify thyself with them^ and he at 
charges with them^ that they may shave their heads: 
and all may know that those things, whereof they 
were irif or med concerning thee, are nothing ; but that 
thou thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the law. 

At the feast of Pentecost the vow of the Nazarite was 

usually terminated, so as to allow of his joining in all the 

Lightfoot on festivities of Pentecost,* hence the four men which had a votv 

Acta li 18 *' 

on therny and were now to be released from it. On the fulfil- 
ment of the time and the observances required by the vow 
of a Nazarite certain oflerings had to be made in the tem- 
ple, at the door of the tabernacle of the co7igregation. These 
consisted of two lambs, one for a hu^iit-offeHng , the other 
for a sin-offering, a ram for peace-offerings, a basket of un* 
leavened bread, cakes of fine flour, and wafers of unleavened 
Numb. Ti. M bread. As the poverty of a Nazarite might render it dif- 

~ * ficult for him to make these offerings, it was the practice of 

wealthy Jews to defray the cost of these, to be at charges 
with tliem ; and we read of Hei'od Agrippa, that on his entry 
into Jerusalem he " ordained that many of the Nazarites 
should have their heads shom,'^ which could only be at the 
jo^phuB, fulfilment of their vow and the presentation of the pre- 

dl!6^§i!*' scribed ofierings. 

^ " The Law was by Christ abrogated 
as to the use of the types and cere- 
monies as signifpng Him that was to 
come. The political part ceased when 
t*ieir policy was dissolved by their ruin : 
and the moral natural part Christ con- 
tinued as His law. And the abrogation 
of the rest was not fully made known at 
first, but by degrees ; and the exercise 
of it long tolerated to the Jews." — 
Baxter. 

* The Jews who were not bound by 



the vow of a Nazarite cut their hair 
often, and always before, and usually on, 
the eve of a feast. If unable to do so 
for any reason before a feast, it was per- 
mitted them to do so at the feast itself. 
Those who were under the tow of a 
Nazarite could only shave their hair in 
fulfilment of their vow at the temple 
itself. See Lightfoot in 1 Cor. xi. 14, 
and Carpzovias in Apparatus^ Hist. 
Crit, Antiq, Ueb. 
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Paul seems himself to have been under a vow as a Na- 
zarite^ though this is not so certain but that it has been Bwoniua. 
often disputed. It is, however, most probable that he was 
so bound, and he is here invited not only to bear the charges Wordsworth, 
of the four meriy but also to purify himself with theni, sanchex. 
words which imply that he was in some sense unclean, by 
reason of the non-fulfilment of his vow. 

(25) As touching the Gentiles which believe,^ we 
have written and concluded that they ohse?'re no such 
thing, save only that they keep themselves from things ^^j^-*®* 
offered to idols, and from bloody and from strangled^ 

and from fornication. 

These words assure us that the decrees of the Council at 
Jerusalem were not limited to the Churches to which they 
were at first addressed, but applied to the Gentiles in gen- 
eral. And yet, whilst showing in his own person his sub- 
mission to the Alosaic law, of which tradition says he was a 
rigid and zealous observer, he yet adds his own assurance 
that the ceremonies and ritual observances of that law were 
not of any inherent value, that they were not works of 
necessity which Gentiles, as well as Jews, should be called 
upon to perform, and that the Gentiles were in no way 
bound to the observance of the law of Moses, which yet was com. i Lap. 
of obligation to the Jews. 

(26) Then Paul took the men. and the next day Num.vi.w. 
purifying himself with them entered into the temple^ *'**''* * 
to signify the accomplishment of the days of purifi- 
cation, until that an offering should be offered for 

every one of them. 

Paul is here spoken of as jpurifijing himself so that he 
was unclean in some way, probably, as it has been sug- 
gested, by contact with a dead body during the time that 
the vow of a Nazarite was upon him. To this there seems F^Hiouu. ^' 
a reference in the seven days during which his purification 
was to last. This was in accordance with the requirements 
of the ceremonial law : If any man die very suddenly hy him, *« 

and he hath defiled the head of his consecration ; then he shall 

1 Tlipi dk TiovwnriarivKOTtavlOvStv — Text, recept, Wtpl dk rdv iriiriV' 

ilfiUQ kindTHXaittVy KpivavrtQ firiSfv riwicrfrwv lOvutv t'lfiil^ iTrtUTtiXafiiv 

roiovrov rrjptlv aurovQ (I fit) <pv\aff- Kpivavreg ^vXdcrmaOai ovtovq rb n 

ffiffOai aifToi^i; rb Tt €idw\69vTOU Kai liSutXoOvTov Kai dlfia Kai vpiktov kqI 

rd alfia koI ttviktov cat vopviiay, iropviiav, — I^sch, 
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shave his head in the day of his cleansing, on the seventh day 

Num. vt9. shall he shave it. Now we know that St. Paul during his 
journey from Philippi was in such contact with the dead^ 
and therefore did require so to purify himself for seven 
days; Jfor when Eutychus wa^s taken up dead, Paul went 
down and fell on him and embraced him, and would thereby 

Acts XX. 9,10. be rendered unclean. 

He entered into the temple to make these offerings, which 

worjiworth. signified that the days of purification were ended, and by 
making such offerings he declared tlie accomplishment of the 

Num.Yi.i»- days of purification according to the law, until which time 
"**' the appointed sacrifices were not to be ofiered. As these 

sacrifices were beyond the means of the poor, the richer 
members of the Jewish Church were accustomed to defray 
the charges of those who were themselves unable to do so ; 
and this work of piety St. Paul had at the instance of St. 
James undertaken, and thus became the spokesman and 
paymaster for the poor Nazarites, taking them into the 
temple, presenting them to the priests, and undertaking the 

Whitby. accustomed charges of their purification.^ 

(27) And when the seven days ^ were almost ended^ 
the Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in 
^"m."' ^^*^ temple^ stirred up all the people, and laid hands 
on him, (28) Crying outj Men 0/ Israel, help : This 
is the man, that teacheth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place. (29) {For they had seen be/ore 
with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.) 

Great doubt has arisen as to what these seven days were 
which were almost ended. It seems, however, most likely to 
refer to the seven days which by the law of Moses were pre- 
scribed as the term of purification and release from the vow 
of a Nazarite. St. Paul was under this vow when about 
the fifth day of the seven he was seized in the temple. 
Some have imagined the seven days to refer to the time of 
▲etau.i. the duration of the feast, but this we know was but for one 



Aett xxir. 5, 
ft. 



Aeti XX. 4. 



> "More apud Judaeos receptum 
eratf et pro insigni pietatis officio habe- 
betur, ut in paupemm Nasirseomm 
gratiam ditiorcs sumtus erogarcnt, ad 
sacriticia, quae, dum illi tonderentar, 
offerre necesse erat £git hac de re e 



fontibus rabbinieis Sam. Petitus in 
variis leetion. cap. 2/' — Kypke. 

' " ArticuluB al ut Bengelitis anim- 
advertit, vim babet relatiyam ad dies 
illos, de quibus y. 26, sermo est" — 
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day, thougli the later Jews, from a doubt as to the proper word«worth« 
day, extended it to two days.* 

His compliance with the requirements of the Mosaic law 
seems to have satisfied the Jews of Jerusalem, to whom, 
from his long absence, the Apostle would be but little 
known, and who could therefore have little feeling about 
him. Hence we are signi6cantly told that it was ihe Jews 
which were of Asia, the province of which Ephosus was the 
capital, who stirred up the passions of the multitude, and 
sought to destroy Paul. With them he had just had a 
sharp contest. In their midst he had taught for awhile in 8ti«r. 
the synagogue, and afterwards in the school of Tyrannus, 
and the success of his teaching had exasperated them, and 
they now sought that opportunity of vengeance which they 
had been unable to find at Ephesus and under the eye of 
the Proconsul. 

And the means by which these zealous Jews inflamed 
the passions of the multitude at Jerusalem was the same 
which led to the death of Stephen, the proto-martyr of the 
Church. They accused St. Paul of teaching all men every ^ aroUua. 
where against the people, and the law, and this place, and to 
have brought strangers in to pollute it by their presence ; * 
or, as on the former occasion. This man ceaseth not to speak 
hlasphemous words and to do blasphemous acts against this AtUTi. is. 
holy place and the law by the introduction within the temple 
of those who are unclean. 



(30) A?id all the city was moved, and the people acuxxt.m. 
ran together: and they took Paul^ and drew him 
out of the temple : and forthwith the doors were shut. 
(31) And as they went about to kill him, tidings came 
unto the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem 
ivas in an uproar.^ (32) Who immediately took 
soldiers and centuHons^ and ran down unto them : 
and when they satv the chief captain and the soldier Sy 
they left beating of Paul. 



AcU xxlit. 
t7; xxlv.7. 



* " The Pentecost continued (me day, 
the PasflOTer ieven^ and the feast of 
Tabernacles ^t^A^; but the first and the 
last days of the latter feasts were only 
considered festiral days, in which no 
employment, further than was necessary 
to prepare food, was permitted. Eiod. 
xii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 7." — Jahn*g Areh, 
Bibliea. 

2 " The fore-court of the temple, in- 



tended for the Israelites only, contained 
the following inscription on various 
columns: Mi) iiiv a\\6<pv\Qv Ivt6q 
rov ayiov irapiivai ; and, according to 
Joseph us, even a Roman might be put 
to death if ho ventured to set foot ia 
itr—Stier. 

3 8re oXij <TvyKs\vTai *lepovfra\ijfi. — 
Text, recept, on oXij avvx^i virai 
^UpovaaXijfi. — TUeh, 
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They drew him out of tJie temple^ intending, as it wonld 

Henochioa. Seem, to slay him, and yet fearful of polluting the temple, 
since it was not lawful to shed the blood of man within 

Corn, k Lap. its limits.^ A^id forthwith the doors were shut. It is doubt- 
ful which doors were meant ; some think the main doors, 
lest he should fly for safety to the altar in the main court 
of the temple ; others, however, think the outer doors are 
here intended, and that they were now closed hastily, in 
order to prevent any one from even coming to the help of 

c^?iLlp. the Apostle; whilst others, thinking that it was the outer 
doors which were closed, suppose this was in order to keep 

Arias Mont.' him in safe custody. Another supposition is that the inner 
doors were closed, in intimation of the temporary suspension 
of worship in the temple, in order that it might be ascer- 
tained whether the temple had indeed been profaned by the 
intrusion of foreigners. It is thus doubtful what doors 

Lni.ge. were meant, and for what object they were now closed. 



Ver. 11. 
Acts XX. 23. 



(33) T/ten the cMef captain ^ came near^ and took 
liim^ and commanded him to be hound with two 
chains; and demanded^ who he was, and what he had 
done. (34) And some cried one thing , some another, 
among the multitude: and when he could not know 
the certainty for the tumult^ he commanded him to he 
carried into the castle, (35) And when he came upon 
the stairs, so it was, that he was horrie of the soldiers 
j*oim xix. 16. for the violence of the people. (36) For the multitude 
Acto xxii. u, ^. ^j^^ people followed after, crying^ Away with him. 



Lake xxiil. 



* " Z,r]TovvTuiv dl avrtv AvoKTtTvaif 
Koio while they are seeking to kill him ; 
they were beating him for that pur- 
pose (see T 32). But as the onset had 
been sudden, and they were not furnished 
with weapons, some delay intervened. 
It was nothing, in all human appear- 
ance, but that momentary delay that 
saved now the life of the Apostle. The 
Boman officer had time to appear and 
snatch him from impending death. '* — 
JIaekeit, 

trirtipric — A report went up to tfte 
ohiliarch of the cohort. "The word 
XiX I opxoc frequently occurs in Josephus, 
who tlius gives the successive ranks in 
the Roman legion or rayfia: — The 



lowest officer was the dtKaSapxoc or 
* corporal,' who had a section of ten 
men under him; the next above him 
was the Uarovrapxris, the centurion 
or 'captain,* who had a company of 
one hundred men under him ; and 
next above him was the x'^'oproc 
(translated captain, but answering to 
our * colonel '), who commanded a 
battalion of one thousand men. This 
battalion was called in Latin * cohors,* 
and in Greek trirtlpa, A number of 
battalions (as, say, ten) formed the 
legion or * regiment' — ray/<a— com- 
manded bytheraliapxijc- Joseph. BelL 
iii. 5, } 3 ; iv. 8, } I ; vi. 4, } 3."— 
Zewin, 
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It was the praclfce of the Romans to garrison the city 
with additional soldiers, in order to put down all tumults, at 
the times of the great feasts of the temple. These were the 
guards who were now brought down to the temple to still 
the outbreak of violence and to rescue the Apostle* 
Whether in order to protect him, or because he believed 
that he was the captain and leader of the recent revolt, he 
wished to keep St. Paul in safety that he might be tried ; 
ilie chief captain had him bound with two chains, that is, j^^.^^^ „. 
(^ined to two soldiers who were appointed to be his guards, "viii. 20. 
and were responsible for his safety. 

Away with him. Now was heard a similar cry to that 
which about thirty years before had gone through the 
streets of Jerusalem, in which, it may be, Saul of Tarsus had Hock«u. 
himself joined, when Christ was led forth to death on Johnxix. i». 
Calvary — Away with Him, away with Him, Crucify Him. 

(37) And as Paul was to he led into the castle^ Tie 
said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee? 
Who said, Canst thou speak Greek f (38) Art not acuv.m. 
thou that Egyptian, which before these days fnadest 
an uproar^ and leddest out into the wilderness four 
tliousand men that were murderers? 

A short time before this, when St. Paul was in Jerusalem, 
one who gave himself out to be a prophet and came from 
Egypt led the people out to the Mount of Olives, and 
promised them that they should see the walls of the city 
fall down, and that they should enter into Jerusalem through 
the breach thus made. He is said to have had four thousand 
followers, whom he led out of the city, but Josephus give* 
thirty thousand as the number of those who accompanied 
him. In a battle which Felix the Roman governor fought 
with this pretended prophet four hundred were slain, but 
the Egyptian himself escaped and was never more heard of. 

1 Into the eagtle, " The castle of tumults. Bibl. Res. 1, p. 432. During- 

Antonia, which was on a rock or hill at the festivals it was customary to keep 

the north-west angle of the temple area, the troops in readiness to suppress the 

The tower at the south-east comer of riots which were so liable to occur at 

the castle was seventy cubits high, and such times. See Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, { 

overlooked the whole temple into its 3; Bell. Jud. v. 6, § 8." — Hackett, 

courts. The fortress communicated '^ It is obvious from this account that 

with the northern and western portions Paul stood on the stairs first ap- 

of the temple-area, and had flights of preached, i. e. on the stairs leadings 

atairs descending into both ; by which from the outer court to the roof 

the gaiTison could at any time enter of the cloisters of the temple.''-^ 

the fiourta of the templo and preycjit Letcin. 
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JoMph. BeL 
Jod., Book 



Hnmphrj. 



^"^,1^ Hearing of this tumult, the chief captain seems for a mo- 
c.A§«. ment to have thought that St. Paul was this false prophet. 
Several endeavours have been made to reconcile the state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the Egyptian led (mi into the milder^ 
n€88 four thousand men that were murderers, with the state- 
ment of Josephus, that his followers amounted to thirty 

thousand. Now we must remember that in numbers 

urcl'is,§6" Josephus is never considered a trustworthy authority.* The 
number in the text, however, four thousand., is that of the 
Koman captain himself, and St. Luke does but record his 
words. Some, taking both numbers as accurate, reconcile 
them thus :— 

(1) That he took out of the city into the wilderness four 
thousand men, and that these were swollen by those who 
flocked to his standard from other places, until the whole 
band reached the number thirty thousand. 

(2) That the number of his trained followers, the flower of 
his army, was four thousand, but that the rabble by which 
his army was increased amounted to thirty thousand, which 
is only another form of the former solution. . The subject is 
not one of great importance. Prom the general accuracy 
of St. Luke's narrative in other places we, independently 
of any question of revelation, should be disposed to rely 
upon it, rather than upon the less accurate narrative of 
Josephus. 

(39) But Paul said, I am a man which am, a Jew 
of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city : ^ and, I beseech thee^ suffer me to speak unto the 
people. (40) And when he had given him licence, 
Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with the hand 
unto the people. And when there was m^de a great 



Thdnek. 



Acts IX. U I 
zxii.8. 



▲cUxU.17. 



* "Of this Egyptian impostor Jo- 
sephus has giyen two different accoants, 
the Orst in his Bell. Jad. ii. 13, { 5, the 
latter in his Ant. xx. 7, { 6, which 
need to he reconciled with each other, 
aB well as with Luke." — Haekett, 

> " IloX/njCi * ▼ord implying the 
possession of civil rights, is emphatic 
and appropriate, for Tarsus was a free 
city, haying received its liberty from 
Mark Anthony, Appian. Bell. Civ. v. 7, 
Tap^ac iXcvOfpovc >^0/cc koX iiTtXiiQ 
^6ptav. It was * no mean city,' for it 
enjoyed the title of Metropoii* of Cilicia, 
which, together with other privileges, 
was conferred on it by Augustus (Die 



Chrys. Orat. xxxiv. p. 415). Strabo, in 
his interesting account of Tarsus (lib. 
xiv. p. 674), says it surpassed even 
Athens and Alexandria in its zeal for 
philosophy, differing from those great 
schools in one respect; that its students 
were all natives, and that it was not re- 
sorted to by foreigners. The natives, 
however, were not content with a home 
education, but went abroad to complete 
their studies like St. Paul (chap. xxii. 3), 
and often did not return; Rome was 
full of them : Tapfflwv kuI * AXtKavipitav 
1} 'Pw/iif uttrrfi itrrt {Strabo). See 
Eckhel, Doctr. vet. Num. iii. 73 ; 
Cicero, ad Att. t. 2i:* --Humphry. . 
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silencey fie spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue^ 
saving, 

A Jeiv. St. Paul avows his Judaism, his interest in and 
sympathy with his nation. He is not less a Jew because he 
had become a Christian. This love for his race is a striking 
characteristic of St. Paul, as we find him in this narrative 
and read his words in his Epistle?. By these words he at once 
enlists their sympathies, I am a man, a JexOy in telling them 
that he was no alien, but one of themselves. And not con- chryioatom. 
tent with this, he attaches them still further to himself, and 
reconciles them to what he is about to say, by the sound of 
their own mother tongue, the Syro-Chaldaic, which was 
spoken by most, and understood by all the inhabitants of 
Palestine. 



Note A.— St. Paul's Journey from pHiLipri to Jerusalem. 



The voyage of St. Paul from the 
time of his leaving Philippi until his 
arrival at Ptolcmais is calculated to 
have occupied twenty-nine or thirty 
days, and the following approximate 
Itinerarium has been arranged in illus- 
tration of the voyage. 

From Philippi, or Neapolis, its port, 
to Troas took five days. This was 
a long passage, since the voyage 
from Troas to Neapolis in his first 
journey had only taken up two 
days (Acts ivi. 11). The vessel 
encountered either with adverse 
winds or bafiSing calms. Under 
favourable circumstances of wind 
and weather the usual rate of 
sailing among the ancients was 
1000 stadia, or rather more than 
100 English miles, during the day 
of four and twenty hours. 
At Troas the Apostle remained seven 

days. 
From Troas to Assos he went on foot, 
a distance of nineteen miles and a 
journey of about five or six hours. 
By sea the distance round Capo 
Lectum is forty miles. From this 
point the vessel seems to have had 
more favourable winds. 



From Assos to Mitylene, a distance 
of about thirty miles, part of a day 
was sufficient. 
From Mitylene to Miletus. 
On the second day after leaving 
Assos the vessel was near Chios, 
and lay off the island during the 
night probably becalmed. 
On the third day, from Assos, the 
vessel seems to have touched at 
Samos and at Trogyllium, but 
without remaining at either of 
these places. 
On the fourth day they arrived at 
Miletus, where the Apostle and 
his companions stayed two or 
three days. 
From Miletus to Cos, which is a 
distance of about forty miles, and 
a voyage of about ten hours. 
From Cos to Rhodes within one day. 
From Rhodes to Patara within the 
day. Here the company left their 
vessel and took their passage in 
another which was going to Ptole- 
mais. 
From Patara to Tyre, about two 
days. Here the vessel discharged 
her cargo and they remained seven 
days. 
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For the Toyage from Tyre to Ptole- 

mais a few hours would suffice. 
At Ptolemais they left their Tessel 
and made a journey hy land to 
Ca^sarea, a distance of hetwecn 
thirty and forty miles. 
At Ca}sarea they ahode seyeral days* 
and departed from Cffisarea to Je- 
rusalem, a journey which usually 
occupied the greater part of three 
days. 
If, as Patrizi supposes, St. Paul left 
Troas on the 15th of April he might 
reach Csesarea hy the 6th of May, and 
staying there for a time, he at Jerusalem 
on the 13th, the Eve of Pentecost, a. d. 
53, the year he assigns for this visit to 
Jerusalem. With this Itinerary the 
calculation of Lewin substantially 
agrees, though he selects the 17th of 
April as the day of departure from Troas, 
and makes St. Paul arrive at Jerusalem 
on Wednesday the 17th of May, a. d. 
58, the Eve of Pentecost in that year. 
This, however, is clearly too late, since 
the vow of tha Nazarite had in part to 
be fulfilled on the eve of that feast, and 
the assembly of the elders of Jerusalem 
and their advice and its fulfilment would 
show that St. Paul could not well have 
reached Jerusalem later than the 16th of 
May. Mr Ch-etwell (Harmonia Evan, 
and Dissertations), fixing a. d. bQ as 
the year of the visit of St. Paul, makes 
him leave Troas on the 8th of April, 
and arrive at Jerusalem on the 6th of 
May. About the length of the voyage 
there is little room for dispute or varia- 
tion. The narrative of St. Luke is pre- 
cise, and reads like a diary. The only 
question is as to whether the dates given 
by him are inclusive or exclusive ; this, 
however, limits any possible variation 
to a part of a day only. A few notes 
are added as to the places mentioned in 
the course of St. Paul's journey after 
leaving Philippi. 

The Troad is that angle of the north 
coast of Asia Minor which lies immedi- 
ately to the south of the Hellespont, 
and receives its name from its including 
the site of old Troy. The city of Alex- 
andria Troas, or 7>oci«, as St. Luke calls 
it, was built by Autigonus and named 
by him Antigonia Troas. Lysimachus^ 



however, enlarged and beautified the 
city and altered the name to Alexandria 
Troas, in honour of Alexander the Great. 
By Augustus it was raised to the rank 
of a colonia and invested with the Jus 
Italicum. The piers of the great aque- 
duct built by Herodes Atticus, and by 
which water was brought from the 
fountain of Ida to this place, are still 
standing here. The city was at fii-st 
destined by Constantine as the capital of 
the Eastern Empire, an intention, how- 
ever, wliich he abandoned in favour of 
Byzantium. Although its ruins have 
supplied the Turks for several centuries 
with building materials, and its granite 
columns have been cut into cannon- bolls 
and employed for the defence of the 
Dardanelles, the ruins which still remain 
attest the former greatness of this city. 
It is ''a wilderness of ruined temples, 
baths, and theatres," hewn out of gray 
granite {Fillowea' Lycia), 

Aaaos, through which St. Paul passed 
on his way to the ship, though without 
stopping in the city, is, according to the 
Peutinger tables, nineteen miles by laud 
south-east from Troas, and about equal 
distance by sea from Mitylene and 
Troas. It lies near the coast, with 
which, like ancient commercial cities 
in general, it is connected by a detached 
port. It was more than most of the 
cities of Asia Minor, a distinctively 
Greek city, and its Acropolis and tem- 
ples bear a resemblance to those of 
Achaia. This characteristic is still pre- 
served in the ruins of Assos. It has few 
traces of the presence of the fiomans. 
This city stands opposite the island 
of Lesbos on a high, precipitous cliff. 
It was connected with Troas by a well- 
paved Koman road, along which most 
probably St. Paul travelled. As the 
distance by sea between these two cities 
was about forty miles, and the ship had 
to round the promontory of Lectum, the 
Apostle's journey would take less time 
than the sea- voyage. 

Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos and a 
free city, was situate on t&e south- 
eastern side of that island on a neck of 
land running eastward, with a port on 
either side, the northern one protected 
by a mole, with convenient anchorage 
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ioT ships of the largest harden. The 
town, though handsome and delight- 
fully situated, had the reputation of 
heing unhealthy, through its exposure 
to the winds hoth of the north and 
south. Cartho, the present capital of the 
island, stands on the site of the ancient 
Mitylene, of which scarce any traces 
remain (Chandler, Travels in Asia Mi- 
nor). Lesbos was the country of the 
poets Sappho and AIcsdus, and also of 
Pittacus, one of the scTen wise men of 
Greece. It was the first of the islands 
of the Archipelago which submitted to 
the Turks, and the birth-place of the 
famous corsair Barbarossa, who died 
1544. The island at the present day 
bears a name corrupted from that of the 
ancient capital, Mytilni, Metilino, ^or 
Mitelin. 

Chios f now Scio, an island formerly 
under the dominion of the kings of 
Pergamus, and on the extinction of the 
dynasty of Attalus, a portion of the 
Eoman Empire, was celebrated for the 
richness of its soil, the beauty of its 
scenery, and the yoluptuous grace of its 
inhabitants. It has a circuit of from 
one hundred to one hundred and thirty 
miles. Its chief export were wines, 
which at one time were prohibited in 
Rome by a sumptuary law {Pliny y Nat, 
Hist. xiv. 14), and in the declining days 
of the Republic were, as a consequence, 
the indispensable accompaniment of 
CYcry luxurious banquet. In addition 
to this, it produced silk and mastic, the 
gum of the Lentiste, which grew chiefly 
at the south end of the island, *'and on 
the leisurely ascending hills which 
neighbour the shore " {Sandys). The 
capital bore the same name as the island 
— Chios. 

Samos, where St. Paul seems to have 
put in, as the night without moon 
rendered sailing dangerous, was the 
capital of an island of the same name 
within a short distance of the main- 
land. The island was feigned to be 
the birth-place of Juno, under whose 
tutelage it was placed, and was col- 
onized by lonians more than a thou- 
sand years before the Christian a;ra. 
In 440 B. c. it was captured by Pericles, 
and added to the Athenian dominions. 
The temple of Juno in the island was 



one of the largest in the world. Among 
the numerous ruins which Chandler 
found here were the remains of a mole 
which stretched two miles into the sea. 
Its inhabitants were said to have in- 
Tented pottery, and the Samian ware 
was proverbial for its excellency. It 
was at the time of St. Paul's voyage a 
port of considerable commercial import- 
ance. 

Trogyllium was the name of the 
promontory which terminates the rocky 
ridge of Mycale, and also of a town iH 
southern Ionia, opposite Samos, famous 
as the scene of the Greek victory over the 
Persians. Trogyllium was also the name 
of an island on the coast near the pro- 
montory. The latter is probably the 
Trogyllium of St. Luke, and here the 
vessel in which St. Paul was cast 
anchor. It is the eastern coast of the 
narrow strait running between Ionia 
and Samos. The day after leaving Tro- 
gyllium the vessel would be able to 
reach the coast near Miletus. 

Miletus was a city and seaport of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor (Acts xx. 15 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 20), situate on the confines of 
Caria, just below the mouth of the 
Meander, and is spoken of by Homer as 
the ** Carian Miletus." It was formerly 
of greater importance, as its antiquity 
was greater, than that of Ephesus. It 
stood on a small peninsula about twenty- 
eight or thirty miles south-east of the 
last-named city. The eminence on which 
the city was built was formerly near the 
shore; the sea, however, has now so 
greatly receded that the ruins of the city 
are more than ten miles from the coast. 
This recession of the sea had in the 
time of St. Paul deprived Miletus of 
its maritime position, and the words ia 
the thirty-eighth verse, and tliey acoom* 
panied him to the ship, seem to imply 
that the vessel lay at some distance 
from the city, so that its commercial 
importance must have been greatly im- 
paired from the time when it was the 
entrepot for the trade of the Propontis, 
of the Euxine, and of Egypt. It 
manufactured and exported large quan- 
tities of wool, and its colonies on the 
Hellespont, Propontis, and Euxine 
were populous and flourishing. Few 
cities boasted of such illustrious nameft 
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in Philosophy and History. It was the 
country of the philosophers and as- 
tronomers Tb:iles, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, and Anaxagoras. Hecatteus, who 
first wrote history in prose, Cadmus, and 
Dionysius were among its historians. 
Aspasia and Timotheus, who professed 
the Socratic philosophy, and Hippo- 
damus the architect, were natives of 
Miletus, and the learning, philosophy, 
and refinement of this place was 
equalled hy its luxury and dissoluteness. 
Miletus is now represented hy a small 
and poor Tillage bearing the name of 
Melas, or Palat {Palatium). The site 
of the city is marked by the ruins of 
magnificent ediOces, the principal of 
which is an amphitheatre, one of the 
largest in Ionia and among the most 
celebrated of antiquity, and may be 
seen from a considerable distance. 

OooSf or Cos, is one of the small 
islands of the Archipelago on the coast 
of Caria, about forty miles south 
of Miletus, and between the promon- 
tories on which stood Cnidus and 
Halicamassus. It bore in more ancient 
times the names of Necropis and of 
Nymphiea. In circumference it is 
about 65 geographical miles, and in 
length about 23. The chief city bears 
the same name as the island. It was for 
a time nnder the rule of the Athenians, 
and was fortified with walls by Alcibi- 
ades in the Peloponnesian war. When 
subject to the Roman empire it was 
made a free city by Claudius. The 
island is mountainous, especially on the 
■outh and west, with a large tract of 
IcTel and fruitful ground on the north and 
east. In olden times it was celebrated 
for its ointment, purple dye, wines, and 
the light transparent dresses, Coa3 
Testes (Tibull. ii. 3, 63 ; Propert i. 2). 
It was the birth-place of the painter 
Apelles and the physician Hippocrates. 

RhodeSf the largest of the islands in 
the Archipelago, lies off the coasts of 
Caria and Lycia. The city of the 
same name was situate in the midst of 
gardens of flowers, and surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills at the western 
extremity of the island, and overlooks 
the famous port. The chief structure 
was the lithium, or temple of Apollo, 
Sttilt tt the expense of Herod the Great, 



and the Colossus, which at one time 
towered 105 feet in height, and stood on 
one of the points of the chief harbour. 
It had been thrown down by an earth- 
quake before this time. The island 
abounded in ship -timber, and its position 
on the verge of the bosom of the sea 
gave it a great commercial importance. 
It was made a Roman province in the 
time of Vespasian. In later times the 
island was distinguished as the last 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
armies of the Saracens. The day 
after leaving Rhodes St. Paul reached — 
Fatara^ the port of Xanthus, the 
capital of Lycia, from which it was 
distant about ten miles. It is now a 
ruin, and by the accumulation of sand, 
cut off from the sea. It was to Xan- 
thus what the Pirseus was to Athens. 
The ancient port is now reduced to a 
pestilential morass; formerly it possessed 
considerable commercial importance. 
Here was the f anM)Us oracle ol Patareus 
Apollo, second only to that of Delphi, 
near to which stood a theatre, the 
massive walls and arches of which yet 
remain. The town walls, the course of 
which may still be traced, enclosed a 
considerable area, and enable us yet to 
judge of the importance of the city. 
Sailing from Patara in another ship, and 
passing C}'prus on their left hand, in 
about three days the Apostle and his 
company reached — 

^rCf one of the most celebrated com- 
mercial cities of antiquity, situated in 
Phcenicia. Its Hebrew name, Tzur, a 
rock, expresses its situation on a rocky 
peninsula, formerly an island. The city 
formerly stood on the mainland, after- 
wards the inhabitants betook them- 
selves to an island at the extremity of 
the peninsula, and there established 
themselves. During the siege of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great he connected it 
again to the mainland by means of a 
vast mound of earth, and on the cap- 
ture of the city utterly destroyed it. 
It soon, however, recovered from this, 
and rose again to importaace as a com- 
mercial city. Its harbour on the north 
was protected by a mole, of which some 
remains may yet be seen. The tribe of 
Canaanites who occupied the country 
around Tyre were the Sidoniana. la 
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gOTernraent the city was a monarchy, 
and Hiram, its king, was in close alliance 
with Solomon. And a century after 
Ahab married the daughter of £th- 
boal, king of the Sidonians, herself a 
daughter of Ithobal, king of Tyre* 
Having fallen under the dominion of the 
Chaldeans, and the Macedonians, and 
the Ptolemies, it at last submitted to the 
Eomans. In later days it fell under 
the yoke of the Saracens, then of the 
Crusaders, and finally of the Turks. It 
is now a scene of almost utter desola- 
tion. At Tyre St. Paul remained one 
week, and then embarked, and on the 
same day arrived at — 

Ptolemais^ formerly Acco, and so 
rendered in the Syriac version, is a 
town belonging to the tribe of Asher 
(Judges i. 31), situate about thirty 
miles south of Tyre, "was situated 
on a slightly projecting headland, 
at the northern extremity of that 
spacious bay which is formed by the 



promontory of Mount CarmeL" It Is 
the only important harbour on the 
sea-coast of Palestine, to which cir- 
cumstance most of its importance is 
due. It fell under the dominion 
of the kings of Egypt, by whom its 
name was changed from Acco to Pto- 
lemais. It was afterwards taken by 
Antiochus the Great, and attached to his 
kingdom, and ultimately it passed into 
the hands of the Romans, and was at 
the time of the Apostle's visit a 
Roman colonia. It contained at this 
time a numerous colony of Jews 
(Joseph. Bell. ii. 18, § 6). Its ancient 
name has now re-asserted itself, and it 
has been famous in modern history 
as Acre, the scene of the exploits of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and in recent 
days of Sir Siduey Smith. From 
this point the Apostle journeyed by 
land to Casareay and from Cu)sarea 
went up to Jeruaakm, 
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CLAUDIUS FELIX. 
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(1) Men, brethren^ and fathers ^ hear ye my 
acutu.!. defence which I make now unto you. (2) {And 
when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue 
to them^ they kept the more silence : and he saithy) 

The four addresses which follow from this to the twenty- 
sixth chapter inclusive, though mainly taken up with the 
defence of St. Paul from the accusations brought against 
him by the Jews, diflfer in these respects : — 

(1) The first, that which occupies the chief part of the 
present chapter, is a popular address^ one made before the 
multitude at Jerusalem. 

(2) The second was made before the Sanhedrim, the 
Council of the Jewish nation. 

(3) The third was strictly judicial, made before the Ro- 
man Governor Felix, at Csesarea. 

(4) The fourth is partly judicial and partly apologetic, 
made before Agrippa the Jew and the Roman Governor 
Festus at Cassarea, who had sent for him in order to obtain 
material for an accusation before the tribunals at Rome.^ 



1 ''The narratiTe of all that Saul 
saw and heard on the way to Damascus 
in connection with the whole subsequent 
life of the Apostle has in it a far greater 
power of proof and conyiction for the 
gainsay er than one could cursorily think, 
and therefore it is written three times 
in the brief narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles." — Stier, 

On this narrative of the conversion 
of St. Paul the reader will find the 
Tolumes of Paley, Horm FatUma, 



especially as edited by Mr. Birks, and 
the short tract of Lord Lyttleton, 
Observations on tht Conversion and 
ApottUship of St. Fault worth consult- 
ing. 

*'In chapter nine it is related for 
Christians ; in chapter twenty-two the 
story is told before a tumultuous as- 
sembly of Jews ; in chapter twenty-six 
Paul narrates it to Festus and Agrippa, 
principally with reference to Gentiles/' 
— ZeUer quoted in Slier. 
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Tlio argiimonts of tliis present speech made to the people 
are as follows : — 

(1) That St. Paul had been well-grounded and instructed 
in the Mosaic law, under the most renowned teacher of the 
day, so that what he had done, and the opinions which he 
professed, had not been done and adopted in ignorance of 
the law. 

(2) That he had attested the sincerity of his attachment 
to the law of Moses, as he understood it, by his active per- 
secution of the Christians. 

(3) That he had been arrested by Divine power, evidently numphr/. 
displayed, in the sight of others, whilst he was on his way 

to continue and extend the persecution of the disciples of 
Christ. 

(4-) That in his conversion he had been aided and in- 
structed by Ananias, who was a devout man according to the 
law. 

(5) That the same Divine power which had arrested him 
whilst on the way had sent him forth to preach and to DeSacL 
teach the Oentihs. 

lie spake in the Hehrcw tongue, that is, in the Syro-Chal- 
dean spoken by the Jews of Palestine at this tirae.^ By so 
doing he removed the jealousy which existed between the 
Hellenistic Jew and the Hebrew of the Hebrews, reminding Hammond, 
them that he was still a Jew in heart and affections as well 
as by birth ; and subduing the animosity of the multitude cook. 
for awhile by the use of the sacred tongue which they re- chryBortom. 
vered. Ho also incidentally refuted the charge of disaffec- 
tion to the Mosaic law by this use of the Hebrew tongue. 
They would, indeed, have understood him had he spoken 
in Greek, since this was the common language even of 
Judaoa, but their own language was more acceptable to them. Hmnphry. 

Men, brethren, and fathers. The very use of these words 
carry us back to the death of Stephen, in which the 
Apostle had himself participated, since these are the opening 
words of St. Stephen's speech before the Council. They were MenocWns. 
words free from all servility, yet fitted to propitiate his 
hearers.' He reminded them that they were his brethren, chrysMtom. 
that he was a Jew like themselves, and in adding fathers 
he seems to have had respect to those of the rulers who had 
mingled with the crowd, and whom he recognized as 

* For t« the Hebrew tongue of the habes, nuUam adulationis : non vocat 

other manuscripts, ry *£/3pa(^c ^laXlic- eos dominos, ut aulica tenet consuetado. 

r<^, at ch. xxi. 40, the Alexandrian Amare noverat, quos alloquebatur 

Codex reads tn hie oum tongue, iiiq, Paulas, non iis adulari. Germanitatis 

^(aXeicr^. nomine ntitur, ne se alienum ab illis 

2 " Amoris ct aiTectas hie nomina ostenderet." — Novarinue. 
ACTS. VOL. II. S 
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amongst his accusers. TJnto you, he emphatically adds, I 
make ray defence, since I appeal to the law, to my reverence 
for the temple, and to my devotion for my people. 

(3) / am verily a nian which am a Jew, born in 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia^ yet brought up in this city 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was 
zealous toward God, as ye all are this day. 

The real motive for the popular indignation against St. 
Paul was his consorting with the Oentiles, and his placing 
them on a footing with God's chosen, but not, as they wished 
to maintain. His exclusive people. Hence there is in this 
speech no attempt at a vindication from the charge of pro- 
faning the temple, but only that whilst he was a Jew, ob- 
servant of the law, he yet had a Divine commission to go, 
against his own will and inclinations, to the Gentiles. He 
was, he says, though bom in a heathen city, in Tarsvs, yet 
brought up in Jerusalem, the holy city. He was young, 
though we are not told how young, when he came to Jeru- 
salem. He adds that from his youth he had been there : 
that he had sat at the feet of Oamaliel, by these words show- 
ing both his assiduity in learning and also his reverence for 
his teacher. Moreover, he had been taught according to the 
perfect, the strictest, manner of the law, not only in the real 
law, but also in the Mishna, or traditions of the elders, 
such as the fathers had held of old. And that he had 
proved himself not only learned in acquiring the know- 
ledge of this law, but that he had also shown himself zealous 
for its maintenance.* 

To sit at the feet of an instructor is synonymous with 
reverence for him. Thus in the Old Testament we read — 
He loved the people ; all His saints are in thy hand : and 
they sat down at thy feet; every one shall receive of thy 
words. And in the Gospel we read that Mary sat at Jesus* 
feet and lieard His word. 



* In the Syriac Version, at the side 
of the feet J Coptic, at the feet; 
JEtliiopic, under the feet. ** Feet of 
OamalieL It was the manner of dis- 
ciples to sit at the feet of their masters, 
which in Pirke Avoth is called to dust 
themselves in the dust of their feet ; for 
8u saith Jose there, * Let thy house be 
the house of assembly for wise men/ 
that is, be thou ever conversant in tho 
.schools of the doctors, *and do thou 



foil, or dust, or tumble thyself in the 
dust of their feet.* *' — Hammond. 

This precept is interpreted in two 
ways : — (1) To follow close to a master 
80 as to receive the dust thrown up by 
his feet ; or, (2) to sit on the floor so as 
to be dusted by the dust of his feet in 
moving about. It is said, however 
[TaL Bab. Megilla, fol. 21, 1], that 
before the time of B. Gamaliel the 
scholars always learned the law stand- 
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Acts iv. 5 
Ix. 9 ; xxVU 
10,12. 



(4) And I persecuted this way^ unto the death, ^ ^^vl'Vii. 
binding and delivering into prisons both men and pifniiii.e. 
women. (5) As also the high priest doth bear me LSeoiilee. 
tvitnesSy and all the estate of the elders : from whom 
also I received letters unto the brethren^ and went to 
Damascus, to bring them tvhich were there bound 
unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. 

The notice of his binding ami delivering into prison has a 
striking appropriateness to his own condition, since ho was 
now bound and in custody for the self-same thing for which 
he had of old time persecuted both men and icomen. And B«ngei. 
to attest his zeal he appeals to the high priest, who would 
seem to have been present — that is, either to Ananias, the 
present high priest, who when Paul went to Damascus was 
one of the estate of tlie elders, a member of the Sanhedrim, 
or to Theophilus, as is generally supposed, who was high 
priest when he had been commissioned to go to Damascus, 
and who, having been displaced from this oflSce, was still 
living.' He, he says, doth, or can, bear me witness of my wiatby. 
zeal in this mission ; * for the men and women whom he 
bound were so many that they are spoken of as filling, not stier. 
one, but several prisons. 

In this appeal he must have recalled to the minds of 
many that in time past he had not merely obeyed the com- 
mands of the high priest and of the elders, but that he had 
stirred them up in his zeal for the law, and had desired the Acta ix. «. 
letters which he bore as his commission against the Chris- 
tians of Damascus. Then, however, as ho icent, or rather GangiBtts. 
was on his way to, for this is the force of the word (cTropcv- 
ofxr^v), with letters to the Jews there, his brethren and theit Howson. 
brethren, he was arrested by Divine power.* 



ing, bat that after his time they learned 
it sitting, and that the glory of the law 
departed with tins master. The phrase, 
however, is probably a colloquial one, 
meaning to live with, to follow closely 
the precepts, or to be a disciple of any 
one. 

^ See Commentary on the Acts, toI. 
i. , chapter ix. , verse 2. 

2 Rendered in the Syriac Vers., 
iheU they might receive the inflietwn on 
the head, i e. might be capitally pun- 
ished. 

' *• Vertendum est: ut mihi testari po- 
test Pontifcx. SenBos est, Sacerdotem 



summum a quo scilicet literas acceperat 
Paul us, institute suo provehendo ido- 
ncas, testimonium hoc, si requiritur, da- 
turum esse. * * — Roscnm tiller. 

* " Either Annas or Caiaphas. It 
would seem by this that he was still in 
being; or else that the Apostle had pre- 
served the letter written with his own 
hand, which he was able to produce at 
any time as a testimony of the truth of 
what he had said.*' — Gill. 

* '* irp^c TovQ &^(\<pov^. Ita hie 
vocat Juda^os, ob communem ex Jacobo 
origincm." — RoaenmUller, 
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(6) And it came to j)asSj that^ as I made wy 
journey^ and was come nigh unto Damascus^ about 
noon^ suddenly there shone from heaven a great 
^atLit'u. light round about me. (7) And I fell unto the 
ground^ and heard a voice saying unto me, Sauly 
Saulj why persecutest thou Me f 

To the account which St. Luke has given of St. PauPs 
conversion in the ninth chapter St. Paul himself adds that 
the great light from heaven which shined round about htm 
was seen about noon, so that it was no natural phenomenon, 
such as meteoric light, which is seen by night. It was the 
great light of Him of whom it is said. Thou decJcest Thyself 
mith light as it were with a gai'ment. At this sudden light 
he fell unto the ground, fell before the power of Christ, as 
the band of armed men did who came to take Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane. Unlike them, however, Saul rose 
F«rai^"* up a believer in Him who had appeared to him in the way.* 

The first step in conversion from sin is to know our state, 
which can only be by means of the illumination from above. 
Then are we able to hear so as to understand the voice of 

Xaloolm. . God. 

(8) And I answered y Who art thou^ Lord? And 
lie said unto 7ne, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest (9) And they that were with me saw 
indeed the lights and were afraid ; * but they heard 
not the voice of Him that spake to 7m. 

I am JesiLS of Nazareth. I in heaven am still Jesus of 
Nazareth. Divine as in heaven, man as still the Nazarene. 
The two natures of God and man are inseparably united. 
He who is our God is still our brother. 

Those who were with Saul at the time of his conversion 
must, many of them at least, have been still alive. They had 
not, however, shared in his conversion. It was perhaps pro- 
videntially ordered that they should not. They were for 



D«n. X. 7. 
▲cUlx.7. 



BUar. 



' " Christ stayed not till Saul, being 
made drunk with blood, was cast into 
a slumber, as satisfied with the blood of 
Christians ; but in the midst of his fit he 
gaye him physic, in the midst of his 
madness he reclaims him." — Donne. 

* ** iiriffov Tf. — Text. recepU iirttrd 
T%.—TitcK 



' ** Deeidefis in ierram. Cecidit 
Paulus divina yi ac yirtute prostratus, 
ceciderunt et Judeoi volentes Christum 
comprchendere : scd non eadem felici- 
tate surrexenint, impii enim ex correc- 
tione pejores fiunt." — Ferus. 

* Kai IfiipoPoi kyivovTo' — Text. re» 
eept. Omitted in 'lisch. 
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that reason the more unexceptionable witnesses as to the chryaostom. 
reality of what he saw and heard.^ 

Tlicxj saw the lujht, but they saw no man — saw not Him Actoix.7. 
from whom the light came. In this differing from him who 
saw Christ Himself, who appeared, and was 8ee7i of Paul in 
the way. But they heard not the voice — did not, that is, dis- acuix. 17, 
tinguish the words spoken, hearing a sound indeed, but not 
the articulate speech of Him who spake to Paul.* 

(10) And 1 said, What shall I do, Lord?^ And 
the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus ; 
and there it shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. (11) And when I could 
not see for the glory of that light, being led by the 
hand of them that were with me, I came into Da- 
mascus. 

Wlien I could not see for the glory of that light. St. Luke^ 
in his history of St. Paul's conversion, merely makes men- 
tion of the blindness which attended it, not of the cause of 
the blindness ; St. Paul, however, tells us the cause of his 
blindness. It was the blinding effect of the splendour 
which shone around him, and before which he fell to the Birici. 
ground.'* 

(12) And one Ananias, a devout wan according 
to the law^ having a good report of all the Jews 
which dwelt there, (13) Came unto me, and stoodj 



1 *' This thing was not done privately, 
but every circumstance of the story was 
publicly known at that time : his letters 
from the High Priest were known to 
the Sanhedrim ; and before he came to 
Damascus, the news of them wus corao 
thither, so far that Ananias, a Christian 
there, that in a vision from God was 
bid to go to him in such a house, made 
this objection against obeying the com- 
mand, that this was the man that had 
done so much mischief, and was now 
come with such a commission to appre- 
hend all that professed the worship of 
Christ in that place ; and beside."*, there 
W5VS company with him on the way 
when the prodigy befell him, and all 
these heard the voice, and saw nobody." 
-—Hammoudj Of the Recwouableness of 
ChrUtian Keligion^ chap. i. & 11* 



2 On this see Introduction in vol. i. 
chap. 2, section 9. The explanation of 
a seeming, and only a seeming, dis- 
crepancy is no new explanation sug- 
gested for the purpose of meeting a 
modern objection, but tlie old explan- 
ation. Salmeron says, *' Audientes 
guu/ein vocentf ttetninem aufctn videntes. 
Quia intelligcndum est, qu6d audierunt 
voccm, id est, sonitum verborum ; non 
taracn sensum perceperunt, ut Beda et 
Kabanus interpretantur." 

* ** Souls duly bumbled are ready to 
do anything that God would have them 
do." — liaxier. 

* "Persecutor dejicitur, prscdicator 
erigitur.'* — Oang^us. 

* iv<Ji^ilQ Kara rov vofiov. — Text, 
recept. tu\a(5i)Q kutu rvv v6^ov.^^ 
'I'inch. 
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Afiuu.i7i and said unto me^ Brother Saul, receive thy sight, 
iTim7iu.7. And the same hour I looked up upon him. 



Ananias was not only a follower of Christ, he was also a 
devmit man according to the l^w. This has its place in St. 
Paul's argument. He was an upholder of the law, both 
moral and ceremonial, and therefore he was not likely to 
advise anything contrary to its spirit, nor to its require- 
ments. He was indeed a believer in Christ, but not the 
less was he therefore devout in the observances of the 

Birkt, ceremonial law.^ 

Acts ix. 18. The same hour I loolced', that is, I did so immediately. Thig 

is in accordance with a common idiom of the Jews. Thus in 
the Targum of Onkelos the words in Numbers, xvi. 21, that 
I may consume them in a moment, are rendered, that I may 
consume tJiem in an hour, that is, in both cases, that I may 
consume them immediately. 

(14) And he said, The God of our fathers hath 

chosen thee^ that thou shouldest know His will^ and 

«t. is.i4; see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of 

M* S^it* ^^^ mouth. (15) For thou shalt he His witness^ unto 

i^Mv^w! ^^' men of what thou hast seen and heard. (16) And 

TuL, X. IS. ^ow ivhy tarriest thou ? arise, and be baptized, and 

^^i^T^l'k, wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 

Gttl. i. 12. T TO 

Heb. X.22. LOrCL. 

It is still the Ood of our fathers, the God of Israel, that 
directs the course of the Apostle. It is no new revelation 
from one who did not speak of old to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, but from one who was their God, the Ood of our 
fathers. He it is who chose Paul to hnow His will, and 
enabled him to see that Just One, Christ Jesus. Here, again, 

^ "The recapitulation here omits the cation in t. 20 and Rev. xvii. 6. To- 

Tision to Ananias, related so fully in wards the close of the second century 

the history. The circumstances of that it had hecome so hononrahle a title, 

event were unimportant in the Apostle's that the Christians at Lyons who had 

defence, and would have made his com- hecn condemned to suffer torture or 

mission to the Gentiles needlessly death, fearful that they might waver 

prominent at this stage of the address." in the moment of extremity, refused to 

— Hackett, he called m«r/yr».** — ffaehett, 

' 3ri €orp fiapTVQ avrtp — For thou * intKaXitfafiivog rb opofia row 

shalt be a martyr for him, that is, a wit- Ki/pcov. — Text, retept. iirccuXf <m* 

ncss. *' The idea of our £nglish fiivoQ rb ovofia aiirov, — Tiwh, The 

< martyr ' was not attached to iiaprvp Syriac Vers, reads, Be pure or puriJUd 

or ftapTVQ till a later period. We see from thy eins, calling on the Name, 

the word in its progress to that signifi- Omittipg the words " of the Lord.'* 
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St. Paul is using a name applied by St. Stephen to Christ. Aot^vii.Bs. 
Christ is the Just One : — 

(1) His incarnate life was a life of perfect righteousness. 
He was Just in all He did and said. The example of a 
perfect Justness to us all. 

(2) He is the source and fountain of all justness, of all 
righteousness, in us who are His members. In a word, He Fromond. 
was the Just One because He fulfilled the whole will of the Beiig«i. 
Father by Himself, and fulfils the same will in us Hia 
members.^ 

St. Paul says here that he was sent forth to be Christ's 
ivitncsSy to declare God's truth unto all men ; at tlie end he 
is more specific, and speaks of his being sent unto the 
Gentiles; but as this was a name of hatred and con- 
tempt to the Jew, and his consorting with them was the 
real cause of indignation against the Apostle, he is content 
here with the words of Christ when He sent him forth to 
minister and to witness, not to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel only, but to all men. 

In the commission of Christ to the eleven apostles He 
told them that they should hear witness to Him. Here he johnxv.27. 
extends this commission to St. Paul, and he is told by the 
mouth of Ananias, Thoxt shall he His witness unto all men. 

Arise and be baptized. According to the mind of the 
primitive Church, it was no mere initiatory ceremony, no ex- 
ternal rite only, that the Apostle was bidden to receive, it 
was a baptism by which he was enabled to ivash away his 
sins. Oalling on the name of the Lord^ on Christ, that is, — an techier, 
incidental, but convincing proof of His Divinity, who was 
the Man Christ Jesus. 

(17) And it came to pass ^ that, when I was cowe Act.ix.26. 
again to Jerusalem^ even while I prayed in the ^^""^ *• 
temple, I was in a trance;^ (18) And saw Him say- 
ing unto me^ Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem : for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning Me, 

It is generally agreed that St. Paul is here referring to 



Maitxii. 
Verse 14. 



^ " Ei videris Justum. Putii Chris- 
tum, qui est Justus autonomasticc, putii 
formaliter in se justissimus: ct causali- 
tcr justificans omnes qui unquam just! 
fueruntt sunt aut erunt. Unde Christua 
a Danielc ix. 24, vocatur Justitia sent' 
pitentay et Sanctus Sanctorum'' — Corn, 
d Laj)id€, 



* 'Eyivero di fiat virotTTpi^j/avri t!Q 
'ItpovaaXfjfif Kai Trpomvxofiivov fiov iv 
T^ Upi^f y€viaOai fit Iv iKOTdait, 
*^ Ilis use of the pronouns fiov^ fiotf 
and fxtf is remarkable, when he might 
easily hare written so as that any ono 
of them might have served the pur- 
pose." — Markland in Boicyer, 
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SancliM. 
aiiLl.18. 



Stier. 



QllU 



Matt. X. 17. 
AcU viii. S ; 
xxU.4. 



Ltilt« zl. 48. 
AcU vil. 58 ; 

vlU. 1. 
Rom. 1. Si. 



Com. \ Lftp. 
Humphry, 



Eadkelt. 



soiDe incident in liis life when he came up to Jerusalem, 
three years after his conversion, of which he speaks in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and I abode with him fifteen days. 

Whilst I prayed in the temple} Attentive to the ordinary 
duties of a Jew, and to the observances of sacred seasons 
and places. In this he incidentally refutes the accusation 
against him that he had spoken against and had blasphemed 
this place. 

Make haste and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, not be- 
cause there was danger to him in remaining there, but be- 
cause the Lord had work for him to do among the Gentiles 
which allowed of no delay, and his brethren in Jerusalem 
would not receive his testimony to the Messiah ship of Jesus, 
but would be the more hardened against him because they 
considered him an apostate from Judaism. 

(19) And I said, Lord^ they know that I im- 
prisoned and beat in every synagogue them that 
believed on Thee: (20) And when the blood, of Thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, 
and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment 
of them that sletv him? 

The argument of St. Paul is this. I desired to preach the 
gospel to my own countrymen and I pleaded, Lord, they 
will surely hear me if I witness for Thee, for they know how 
zealous in time past I have been against Thee and the mem- 
bers of Thy Body, and now knowing of my conversion they 
will the more readily listen to my message and be convert- 
ed also. It was nob in accordance with his desire, but by 
the direct command of God, that he had turned himself to 
the Gentiles and had received them. 

When the blood of Thy martyr. That is — 

(1) Thy witness, he who bore testimony by his lips and 
by his life to the truth revealed by Thee ; and also,' 



^ " Oratio Paali non fuit innne 
multiloquium scd elevatio mentis in 
Deum, sicut sequcntia indicant. Fieri 
in ttupore mentis. Felix homo, qui in 
oratione sic asccndit, ut Deum videat et 
audiat : is enim IiDtus ab oratione sur- 
git Hinc Tides uudc sit, quod nullam 
consolationem sentiamus inorando^quia 
non sic asctndimus. Mens igitur 
orantis ab omui cura terrenorum sit 
libera ut eleruri possit ad sapema." — 



2 " Kai 8r« lUx^'iro rb ol/ia Xrt^^S- 
vov rov fidprvpog aov leal avroQ fifjrjv 
i6KTTwQ Kai avvtv^OK&v Tfi avuipiau 
avTOv. Kaj ^vKdaatav rd i/idria tCjv 
iivatpovvTtov abrov, — Text, recept, 
Kai oTt i^kxvvviro rb alfta Src^avov 
rov fiaprvpoQ aov Kai avroQ yfiiiv t^c- 

(TTUtii KQl (JVVlvlOKWV KOI ^vXatTttOitV, 

K. T. X. — Tisch. 

' *' Cum f uiiderctur sanguis Stepbani 
Ustis Tui:* —Vulgate. 
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(2) He who witne ssed by his death to the truth which he 
had taught.^ I was consenting unto his death, was pleased, xcuviii. 1. 
and rejoiced at it, and was present in the same place where 
this sin was committed. 

In citing the testimony of St. Stephen, and speaking of 
his martyrdom, St. Paul makes open confession of his own 
sinful part in his death. The converted man will over retain Wordsworth 
the humbling remembrance of his past sins, and bo ever B«ngeU 
ready to confess them. 

(21) And He said unto me, Depart : for I will send ^^S/.VJj 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles. f; «ii!V7. 

Bom. i. 5 ; xil 

As he had already shown, St. Paul had pleaded at the Gai. i. is. i?; 
jBrst that he might be permitted to preach the gospel to his Eph.^HKT.s! 
own nation, and, as it would seem from his words, he de- jTijS'.i'.u. 
sired to do this in the land of Juda3a itself; it is God, he de- 
clares, who sent him against his own will far hence beyond Aiford. 
the confines of Palestine into remote regions of the earth, LoriimB. 
and ^uito the Gentiles, 

(22) And they gate him audience unto this rvord^ 
and then lifted ^qy their voices ^ and saidy Aivay tvith 
such a fellow from the earth : for it is not fit that he 
should lire. (23) And as they cried out, and cast off 

their clothes^ and threw dust into the air^^ (24) The ^xlv"*.'^' 
chief captain commanded him to he hrowjht into the 
castle^ and hade that he should he examined by scourg- 

* " As St. Paul did not speak Greek coming intolerable. Sir John Chardm 

on this occasion he did not use the tells us respecting them that they carry 

word martyr. The LXX. often employ their complaints against their governors 

the word fxaprup for the Hebrew ly by companies, consisting of several 

{edh)y OT witness. The application of hundreds, and sometimes of a thousand; 

this word to the first person who shed they repair to that gate of the palace 

his blood for Christ, was enough to near to which their prince is most likely 

designate it as the fittest to be assigned to be, where they set themselves to 

to those who followed Stephen in his make the most horrid cries, tearing 

testimony to the truth, even unto their garments, and throwing dust into 

death."— JVordsworth, the air, at the same time demanding 

2 '* They cried oitt^ and cast off their justice. The king upon hearing these 
clolhesy and threw dust into the air. cries, sends to know the occasion of 
A great similarity appears between the them. The people deliver their corn- 
conduct of the Jews, when the chief plaint in writing, upon which he lets 
captain of the Roman garrison at them know that he will commit the 
Jerusalem presented himself in the tem- cognizance of the affair to such or such 
pie, and the behaviour of the Persian an one. In consequence of this justice 
peasants, when they go to court to is usually done them." — Burders Grim 
complain of the governors under wliom ental Customsy vol. I, from Uarmer. , 
they live, upon their oppressions be- 
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ing ; that he might know where/ore they aned so 
against him. 

The real cause of the bitter animosity of the Jews to St. 
Paul is here shown. It was not the pretended violation of 
the temple by the presence of his Gentile companions. It 
was not even his belief in Jesus as the promised Messiah. 
It was his part in the calling in of the Gentiles which pro- 
voked their anger, the assertion that these were now made 
fellow-heirs of the promises, and partakers in all the 
spiritual blessings promised of old to Abraham. 

Away with such a fellow, a man of this kind {tov tolovtov), 
from the earth, from the communion, that is, of men. The 
metaphor seems to be taken from the uprooting of trees 
which had died, and their being torn up from the soil, the 
earth. As the Apostle was dead by law, alienated, as they 
declared, from Israel, so would they uproot and hurry him 
from the earth. They threw dust into the air,^ it may be for 
these various reasons : — 

(1) In sign of their detestation of the words which St. 
Paul had spoken. 

(2) That by their vehemence and through his fear of a 
popular outbreak they might compel the Eoman judge lo 

chryMstom. givo Sentence against St. Paul. 

(3) That they might signify that St. Paul was a disturber 
aoetan. not Only of the earth, but of the air also. 

(25) And a^ they bound him with thongs^ Paul 
said unto the centurion that stood hy^ Is it lawful for 
Acuxvi.87. you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncon- 
demned ? (26) When the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying^ Take heed 
what thou doest : for this man is a Roman. 



Sandiin. 
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Meyer. 
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Wordswortli. 

Sharpe. 



As they hound him with thongs. As they stretched him 
forth {Trpoireiv^v) for the thongs, in order, that is, that his 
back might be more entirely exposed when he was scourged 
with the thongs, or, as others read, as they stretched him 
out with the thongs. He was no longer chained, but bound 
with thongs that he might be scourged. The indignity was 
twofold : — 

1 In Hebrew, dutied him with dust, irXayiw aifrov, gal tu x^^ 7r&99uVf 

Margin, £. Vers, ial tppitj/a rhv 2 Saic. xtL 13. Compare also kaI 

Kovioprbv ahrov i!q top x^^f^^Vpot/v, vi^(\ai coi loprop noiHv a^rov, Nah. 

Deut. ix. 21. cat XiOai^utv iv XiOoig U i. 3. 
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(1) That without trial a Roman citizen was condemned to 
be punished. 

(2) That the punishment so ordered was that of being 
scourged with thongs. So that whether St. Paul was actu- OMgDas. 
ally scourged or not, the chief captain had violated the law 

and deprived a citizen of his privileges by causing him to 

be bound for punishment whilst he was uncondemned, and 

by ordering him to be exposed and prepared for so igno- Hacicett. 

minious a punishment.* 

Is it lawful /or you to do that which is wholly forbidden Bcngei. 
to be done to a Roman ? 

In this treatment of the servant we are recalled to the 
sufferings of the Master. As Christ had been bound in the 
tribunal of Pilate, so, according to the practice in scourg- 
ing, was Paul hero bound to a column in order that his , . 
back might be scourged.^ The servant is not (jreater than his JohuxUi. 10. 
Lardy neither he that is sent greater than He that sent him, 

(27) Then the chief captain came, and said unto 
him., Tell me, art thou a Roman"^ He saidj Yea. 
(28) Ajid the chief captain answered^ With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom.^ And Paul said, But I 
was free born. 

A question has arisen as to the way in \^ hich the father, 
as is most likely, though it might have been a more 
remote ancestor, could have obtained the freedom of Rome. 
It was not merely from being a native or citizen of Tarsus. 
In the civil wars, however, between Augustus and Anthony, 
citizens of Tarsus had rendered great service to the con- 
queror, and it has been suggested that for some such service 
the father of Paul might have obtained the privilege of 
Roman citizenship.* We can, however, but conjecture; there 



* " An civem Romanum et indtnma' 
turn licet vobisjlagellare, Illud Roman- 
ttw, est contra leges, Porciara et Sem- 
proniam : illud indemnatwn^ et contra 
liomanas et contra omnium bene mora- 
tarum Gentium leges. *Facinu8 est 
vinciri civem Homanum, scelus yer- 
berari.' Cicero, Verrina quinta. [* Por- 
cia lex yirgas ab omnium civium Ro- 
manorum corpore amovet, hie miseri- 
cors ilagella retulit,' ib. pro Rabirio."] 
— Grotius. 

2 »*In Talmud lib. n-M, cap. 3. 
in Misna ubi ritus describuntur, erga 
fiagcllandum usurpandi, legitur * Quj- 



modo flagellatur ille ? Liganturambffi 
manus ejus ad columnam hinc inde.' 
. . Columna ista erat lignum terrse in- 
fixum, altitudinis sesquicubiti, ut reus 
ipsi incumbcre posset inclinatus." — 
' J)e Dieu. 

3 In the Syriac Vers., this Roman- 
right or Romanhood (Rumoiutka). 

^ ** Carthusianus and tlie Gloss upon 
2 Tim. iy. 13 say more fully that they 
received this freedom because they met 
the Roman ambassadors with peace and 
crowns, and that then the father of Paul 
going out with, them received the 
Ttnula or cloak which St. Paul. sent fur 
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Haekdti. . remains no evidence as to the way in which it was procured. 

The chief captain answered, With a great sunt (ttoXAoiJ 
K€(l>aka[ov) obtained I this freedom.^ How could you, who 
are a poor man, have done so ? I, reph'ed St. Paul, am truly a 
free man, a Roman citizen, one by birth and not by mere 
purchase, and in this respect I am greater than thou art. In 
the times of Claudius this, which had formerly been es- 
teemed a great privilege, was conceded for small sums of 
money, and thus became common. In the times of Hadrian 
the privilege was still farther extended, until it almost 
ceased, except from ancient recollections, to be regarded 

chiyMMtom. ovon as a privilege.^ 

(29) Then straightway they departed from him 
which should have examined him: and the chief 
captain also was afraid^ after he knew that he was 
a Roman^ and because he had bound him? (30) On 
the morrow^ because he would have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him from his bands, and commanded the chief 
priests and all their council to appear, and brought 
Paul down, and set him before them. 

The fear was not on account of the binding of Paul with 
chains, but of binding him for the purpose of scourging 
him, whether this punishment were actually inflicted or not.* 
He was still left bound with chains, doubtless, and was not 
released until the next day. Again, though his rights 



as an ensign or mark of a Koman citi' 
zen:*— Whitby. 

* " 9roXXoD Kt^aKaiov. Magna pe- 
cunia aumma. Kt^aXaiov propecunisB 
summa scope occunit. Demosthenes in 
£verg. Accipiens d me in Mensa 1313 
draehmaa et duos oboloi, t6 avfiirav 
Kt^dXaioVf integram summam. Sic 
etiam ap. Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 2, et 
cap. 4, \ 1, ejusdem libri." — Hoten- 
miiller. 

- ' " A few years earlier than this, in 
the reign of Claudius, the rights of 
Roman citizenship were sold by Messa- 
lina and the frcedmen, with sliameless 
indifference, to any purchaser, and it was 
currently said that the Roman civilaa 
might be purchased for two cracked 
drinking-cups [Dio Cassius, U. 17J." — 
BaektU^ 



' " Le respect hnmain et la consider* 
ation d'une qunlite exterieure du si6clo, 
fait faire a un politique ce que Tanioiir 
de la justice ne lui avait pd persuader.'* 
— Qtiesncl. 

* "The Roman captain, like the 
Prastors at Philippi (xvi. 38), did not 
question the assertion of St. Paul, being 
conscious that his own conduct in 
scourging him was arbitrary and inde- 
fensible, and also because it was un- 
likely that any one would falsely plead 
the privilege of a Roman citizen, sub- 
jecting himself thereby to a heavy 
punishment (Arrian. £pictet. iii. 22). 
Claudius even put such pretenders to 
death ; Sueton. Claud. 25, * Civitatcm 
Romanam usurpantes in campo Esqui- 
liuo securi percussit.* *' — Humphry, 
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as a Roman citizen were recognized, we know that he ap- MarkUnd. 
pearod in bonds before Agrippa, and was bound when at ^^i^iiT* 
Eome. 

^e commanded the chief priests and all tlieir council to ap^ 
j)ear, Felix now ascertained that it was a religions con- 
troversy of which the Jewish authorities were competent to 
judge; he sumijioned the Sanhedrim to meet and hear St. Rosenmaiier. 
Paul's defence of himself, and gave in so doing a proof how 
greatly the independence of the nation was now impaired, Lienard. 
how thoroughly the sceptre had departed fi*om among them 
when their council could be summoned by a heathen 
governor for this purpose. And then when the Sanhedrim Leichicr. 
had assembled he brought raid down from the tower of 
Antonia to the lower court of the temple, and set him before Con.kiMp, 
them, as the fittest judges, or rather as assessors, of this 
cause ;^ the ultimate decision of which rested, however, with 
the Roman authorities, since St. Paul was acknowledged to 
be a Roman citizen. 



* According to the Talmud (Gemara 
Bnb. a. tit Sanhed. c. 5, fol. 41, a. et 
ad tit. Sabboth, c. 1, fol. 15, 1 ctad tit. 
Aboda zara, c. 1, fol. 8, 2), the great 
Council or Sanhedrim removed about 
forty years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem from the room Gazith, an 
apartment witliin the temple, to the 
Council-room just outside the temple 
and adjoining the western cloister. As 
no heathen was allowed to enter the 
temple, and the Jewish authorities had 
by concession of the Roman Emperors 
the power of putting to death any one 



who infringed the privilege of the tem- 
ple in this respect, Lysiaa could not 
have entered the Council had it been 
held in its former situation ; though the 
Jewish writers attribute this change of 
the Council-room to the voluntary act 
of the Sanhedrim (Gemara Bab. ad 
lit. Aboda zara, cap. 1, fol. 8, 2), it 
may be questioned whether it was not 
made in order to allow of this very 
presence and intervention of the Roman 
authorities." — Biscoe on the Acta; 
Lewin in Life of Saint Faul, 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 



EMPEROR OF ROME, 
PROCURATOR OF JJTDJEAy 
ULQU. PRIEST, 



KERO. 

CLAITDIUS FELIX. 
I8MAEL BEN PUABI. 



AcU xxW. 16. 
1 Cor. iv. 4. 



S Tim. i. S. 
ll«b. xiU. 18. 



(1) A7id Paul, earnestiy beholding the council, 
icir'.ri?, said, Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science be/ore God until this day. 

This chapter contains these three particnlars : — 

(1) The speech made by St. Paul before the Council of 
the Jewish nation^ the Sanhedrim. 

(2) The conspiracy of the Jews to assassinate St. Paul as 
an apostate from the religion of his fathers. 

(3) The removal by night of the Apostle, in order to pre- 
serve him from the violence of the conspirators, and his 
arrival at Cassarea for examination before r elix, the Roman 
Governor of Syria. 

In the first part of this chapter we have the second speech 
which was made by St. Paul in defence of himself ; and that 
not before the people, as in the former instance, but before 
the Council, or Sanhedrim. 

He stood earnestly beholding the OouiieiL The words 
imply the close attention with which he regarded them ; 
and some have seen in this a refei*ence to that infirmity of 



^ *' Intendens antem in concUium 
Fanlus ait : Yiri fratres, ego omni 
conscientia bona conTersatns sum ante 
Deum, usque in hodiemum diem." — 
VtdgaU and Syriae, 

** Paul regardant fixement le conseil 
dit : mes f r^res, jusqu' h, cette heure je 
me snis conduit deyant Dieu en suivant 
entidrement les mouvemens de ma con- 
icience." — Mont Vers, and that of De 
Saei, 

« Paulus aber sahe den Rath an and 
■prach : Ihr Manner, liebe Briider, ich 



habe mit allem giiten Qewisson Gcwan- 
delt Tor Qott, bia auf diesen Tag.'' — 
Luther's Fere. 

Hammond thus paraphrases the Terse : 
*'And Paul, earnestly beholding the 
Council, said, Men antf brethren, I have 
all my life long, both when I was a 
prd^ugnor of the Mosaic law against 
Christ's reformation and since 1 have 
been a preacher of the gospel, acted 
sincerely and uprightly according to my 
conscience, and consecrated my life to 
God*s aerrioe." 
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sight under which he seems to have laboured, and have oai. iv. 15. 
thought that on this account he failed to recognize at first 
the person of Ananias the high priest.^ He stood earnestly Aiford. 
beholding those who had commissioned him to go to Damas- 
cus to persecute to the death the followers of that Christ 
whom he now proclaimed. These men he had not met since Acuix.i. 
his conversion to that same Christ whom then he denied. 
He scrutinized closely his old companions, not shrinking Barnes, 
from their gaze, nor ashamed of the charge now brought Novar!nu». 
against him, but professing by the absence of all fear that 
clearness of conscience of which he spake. He stood syiveira. 
eainieMy bcholduifj the Gouncily manifesting at once his own 
innocence, and his confidence that Christ would guide and 
preserve him in the midst of present danger : standing un- 
moved before the rulers of his nation because he was rooted strew), 
and grounded in his faith in Christ, the true Rock. 

He addresses the members of the Council as 7nen and 
brethren. There is here the noticeable omission of fatJters 
which he elsewhere uses, and for this omission these reasons Acta xxu. i. 
have been suggested : — 

(1) That the Council was perhaps in the main composed 

of young men. This, however, is scarcely possible. It was cook. 
a formal council convened by the authority of the Roman 
Governor, and would therefore in all probability be com- 
posed of the stated members of the Sanhedrim, who in most 
cases were men of mature age. 

(2) That he omitted the word fathers, since his address 
was chiefly made to the Pharisees of the Council, and these 

were his brethren. This, again, is hardly a sufficient reason. cora.A.La^ 
It is more likely if the omission was made that it was so — 

(3) Because St. Paul would dwell on the fact that he was 
one in all things with them, was still one of themselves in his 
observance and regard for the Mosaic law ; that he was not 

an alien from the commonwealth of Israel. Be the reason 8U«r. 
what it may, it has been suggested that the high priest 
was exasperated at this omission, and that this was the 
motive for his command that those who stood beside the D»oii.Carth. 
Apostle should strike him on the mouth. 

I have lived, or I have obeyed the law and rule of that 
kingdom (7r€7roX^rcvftat) of which I have been made a mem- 
ber,^ have ever been a true citizen of the Jewish state^- Aiford. 

* By some this has been thought the my trial, which was in the flesh ye 

remains of that blindness through despised not, nor rejected, . . for I bear 

which for three days he was withdrawn you record that if it had been possible 

from the world, and may have been re- ye would have plucked out your own 

ferred to in the commendation which he eyes and have given them to me " 

passed upon the members of the Gala- {Oalat. iv. 14, 16). 

lian Church : ** My tcmptatioiii 1. e. ' " voKiTiviadai — (1) est institutaa 
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UackeU. 



Homphiy. and loyal to the law. I have fulfilled what has been en- 
trusted to rae, and done all things to the honour of 
God, and have sincerely contended for the law as a Jew ; 
and this in all good conscience before God until this day. In 
this appeal to his conscientiousness St. Paul seems to refer 
chiefly to the period since his conversion, since his conduct 
before that event was not now called in question. Though, 
however, the charge now brought against him only con- 
cerned his conduct since his presumed apostasy from the 
law of his fathers, his words may include, as they cover, both 
periods. He says himself of the period before his con- 
version, and of his blind zeal in persecuting the Church of 
Christ, that he obtained niercy, hec.iuse he did it ignorantly in 
unbelief; that, like his brethren, possessing a zeal for God's 

Rom.x,«. glory, but not accordiiig to knowledge, he had acted wrongly, 
but yet in accordance with his persuasion and honest con- 

whithy. viction. In saying this he does not claim to have possessed 
a conscience void of error, but only says that he had always 
acted honestly in what he did.^ 

It* is not enough for us to attain to goodness of motive, 
we are to strive also for enlightenment of the conscience, 
and to do that which is right in accordance with God's 

wordaworth. commandments. 



Fromond. 



1 Tim. I. IJL 



1 Kinj^ zxiL 

Jer. XX. 2. 
Jo'.m xviii. 

ti. 
Lev. xix. 85. 
Deut. XXV. 1, 

S. 
John vil. 61. 



(2) And the high priest Ananias commanded them, 
that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. (3) Then 
Paul said unto him, God shall smite thee, thou tvhited 
wall : for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law 1 

The high 'priest Ananias, he who had been for so long 
a time the high priest, is said by Josephus to have been 

Fromond. of the scct of the Sadducees." Moved at the boldness 
of St. Paul, or, as it has been suggested, at the omission of 

iMon. Garth, all reference to the fathers of the nation, he commanded 



in Republica facere, ad quorum normam 
mores TitsDque ratio est componenda, 
(2) Secundum instituta et prsescripta 
▼ivere." — Krebt. 

" Hoc Bonsu Paulus Rom. xiv., Nos 
Tiilt l^f)v Ttf Kvpitp, vivere Domino; et 
Philip, i. 27, fro\irtvt(rBai d^ug rov 
ilayytXiov rov xP^^^ov, h. c. talem 
Titam vivere, quec professioni Evangelii 
Christi respondet." — Woljius. 

1 "Conscicntia candor est lucis 
fBtemns, et speculum sine macula Dei 
majestatis et imago bonitatis illius.*' — 



S. Bernard, de interiori dotno, 

** Conscientia est intelligeiitispars in 
creatnris logicis cum sensu cordis ex 
cognitione promanans et ex facto aliquo 
resultans, quod conscquitur laotitia aut 
dolor, terror, aut gaudium. Hunc 
Deus reliquit in bominis animo, quse 
observet omnia, accuset vel excuset, 
testetur, judicet, et quandoque execu. 
toris partes prxstet, ut in Acbitopbcle 
et Juda considcrare est" — llalcolm. 

^ On Ananias see note A at the end 
of this chapter. 
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them that stood by Paul to smite him on the mouthy — the 
same treatment which our Blessed Lord received at the 
hands of the officers of the high priest for His answer to John xviu. 
him. In this the servant and minister of Christ was pri- GroUiw. 
vileged to be made like to his Master. 

God shall smite tlwe, thou whited ivaU, that is, thou hypo- 
crite. In this St. Paul may either be using a common and 
proverbial expression of the Jews, or have referred to the Sanchez, 
words of our Lord, in which He speaks of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as hypocrites because they are like vnto tvhited J»^j^A.ntiq. 
sepnlchresy which indeed appear beautiful outward,, but are 
within full of dead men's bones} It is likely, however, that Matt.xxui. 
our Lord Himself made use of a known proverbial expres- 
sion, and that St. Paul does the same ; at any rate the meta- 
phor is one strikingly applicable to the character of Ananias, Renan. 
who under the garb of the high priesthood was notorious sancUei. 
for his gluttony, his cruelty, and his unbounded avarice.* 

God shall smite thee. The words have been taken as a 
prophecy of what should befall Ananias. They seem, how- 
ever, to be merely the expression of the Apostle's conviction 
that God would punish those who commit unjust and violent 
acts. Whether, however, we regard them as prophecy or Aiford. 
not, the fate of Ananias has made them significant. In a 
sedition raised by his own son, Ananias was assassinated by . 
order of Menahem, the chief of the Sicarii at the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war." In considering St. Paul's be- Hnck«tt. 
haviour when before the Council let us remember that all Wordsworth, 
denunciations of what will happen to the doer of evil are 
merciful calls to repentance, and that had Ananias forsaken 
the evil of his doings, and turned from those sins which St. 
Paul denounced when he spake of him as a whited wall, he 



^ " The Passover was at hand when 
our Lord made this comparison, as is 
evident from the context ; and therefore 
it is likely the tombs were just then 
wliifed afresh, when the season for such 
rainy and bad weather as is wont to wash 
off these decorations was just over, and 
tlie time was at hand when Israel were 
about to assemble at Jerusalem, at their 
national solemnities ; which were all 
held in the dry part of the year, or 
nearly so : the rain being at least just 
over at the time of the Passover, by 
the time of Pentecost it was gone in 
Judiua, and the feast of Tabernacles was 
obseivcd before the rain was wont 
to return." — Hanners Observations, 

^ The proverb is not confined to the 

ACTS. VOL. IL 



Jews. Thus Seneca, J)e Providentiay 
cap. 6, says, ** They are sordid and like 
their walls, adorned only externally." 
See also Seneca in Ep. cxv. 

* " Adagiura esse credo hoc inter 
Ilebraios, sicut sepulchrwn dealbatnm, 
Venerat Sacerdos hie Pontificio inflatus 
nomine, plenus arrogantia}, plenus doli, 
ferens prse sc singula rem quandam 
Bpeciem lleligionis, quasi vindcx esset 
et custos paternanim legum et antiquae 
sanctitatis: sub hac tamen specie, et 
incrustationc honesta et Candida tegeba- 
tur luteus, informis et ruinosus paries, 
i. e. invidia, airogantia, avaritia, et quse 
h. Judicibus abesso omnino debet, iniqui- 
tas et injustitia." — Sanchez, 
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Fromond. 



Menochios. 
Lochler. 



Matt. V. SO. 



Lieiiard. 



Fcrut. 
Saudenon. 



migbt have been saved from the punishment which befell 
him in this life, and would have shared that blessedness 
which is given to penitents in the life to come. 

S litest thou in the seat of the judge, and therefore bound 
by those laws which regulate the conduct of the judge, and 
yet commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law of nature, 
as well as to the Divine law written, a principle of which is, 
that none be punished unless he has been first heard and 
has been condemned as guilty ? 

Holy oflSices, spiritual titles, priestly dignities, are but as 
white lime if they cover an impure heart. 

The rebuke and denunciation uttered by St. Paul has 
occasioned some surprise. It has been asked why, when com- 
manded to be struck upon the mouth, he had not acted in 
accordance with the words of Christ's precept. Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, tui-n to him the other a ho f 
It is clear, however, that the words of Christ refer to the 
spirit in which suffering and persecution are to be met, not 
to the mere outward act ; to that meekness of temper which 
we are to display, and which if for a moment St. Paul did not 
manifest, he yet immediately recovered. Hence even in the 
passion of our Blessed Lord, when He was stricken, we do 
not read that He offered the other cheek, and provoked a 
repetition of the wrong which He had endured. To think 
that Christ's commands are fulfilled by the external act 
merely is to forget that His precepts are directed to the 
government and regulation of the heart and the affections. 

In considering these words of St. Paul, this passionate 
denunciation, Qod shall smite thee, thoti whited wall, we must 
remember that even the Apostles of Christ were men com- 
passed about with like infirmities and subject to the same 
passions as ourselves ; ^ only in Christ have we the one all- 
perfect pattern and source of meekness and Christian per- 
fection. In this we surely have an instance of human feel- 
ing under wrong, from which, however, St. Paul immediately 
recovered. 



(4) And they that stood hy said, Revilest thou 



^ ** Da mihi bominem qui non 
esiiriat, non sitiat, neque al^eat. non 
doleat, non febricitet, nou tormiuibus et 
uriuo! (lifficultatibus torqueatur, et ego 
tibi concedam posse bomiuem nibil aliudf 
nisi de virtutibus cogitare: Cteditur 
Apostolus k ministro, et contra pontifi- 
cem,qui camera imperaverat, sententiam 
dirigit, Fcrcutiet te Leus, paries deal- 
bate, Ubi est ilia paticutia Salvatoris 



qui quasi Agnus ductus ad occisionera 
non aperuit os suum, sic clementer 
loquitur verberanti: Si niale loeutus 
suniy argue de malo, ai aulem bene^ quid 
fne cadis / Non Apostolo detrabimus 
Bed gloriam Domini prsedicanms, qui in 
came passus, camis injuriam superat 
et fragilitatera." — S. Hieronym. Adv. 
Pelag., lib. ilL 
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God's high priest f (5) Then said Paul, I wist noty 
hretliven^ that he was the high piiest: for it is tvritten^ Ka.i"!x.^o. 
'Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. 



Arts xxiv. 17. 
I Pet. il. 10. 
Jude 8. 



God's high priest, Thoy add this appellation and make use 
of the name of God to aggravate the insult which they con- Novarinu«. 
sidered had been ofifered to Ananias. 

As to the excuse offered by St. Paul for these words, / 
ivist not, brethren, that he was the high priest, various ex- 
planations have been suggested. They may mean : — 

(1) I have been so long time from Jerusalem, and have 

but just returned to the holy city, and therefore I knew not cniysostom. 
that ho who gave command to smite me was Ananias, the cjeum. 
high priest. 

(2) I did not see from whom the order proceeded ; I did 
not know, whether from defect of eyesight or otherwise, that 

it was the high priest who uttered these words. It is Aifo^rd!** 
doubtful whether the high priest wore the robes of his office 
except during the temple service, where he officiated,* or even 
that he presided in the Sanhedrim, since the Nasi or presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim need not always to have been the uchier. 
high priest. 

(3) I wist not that there had been a high priest. I thought 
that the office had been still vacant.^ Any one of these 
meanings is consistent with the context, and agrees with seeien. 
the circumstances of the case. 

(4) / wist not that he could be a high priest who had pro- 
cured his office by bribery as Ananias had done, for a judge 

so appointed is no true judge.* This, however, hardly seems gtoUub. 
to have been the meaning of the Apostle. 



* " ovK ydtiVj i. e. non cogitayi, non 
satis attente consideravi." — WeUtein. 

* Thus in Ezckicl (xliv. 19) we read 
of the high priests, " When they go 
forth into the utter court, even into 
the utter court to the people, they 
shall put off their garments wherein 
they ministered, and lay them in 
the holy chambers, and they shall put 
on other garments." This the Targum 
paraphrases thus : "When they shall go 
out of the holy court into the outer 
court, to be mixed with the people, they 
shall put off their garments in which 
they ministered, and lay them up in the 
holy chambers, and shall clothe them- 
selves with other garments, that they 
may not be mingled with the people in 



their garments." 

' ** Animadverti turn Lucam, turn 
ceteros auctores sacros eam constanter 
in scribendo articulo legem servare, 
ut sicubi verbo tlvai pro preedicato 
postponitur appellativum nomen rei 
aut personsD determinata) a quo nullus 
Genitivus pendeat, ibi pricdicato articu- 
lum apponant ; atque absque articulo hio 
Bcribitur: Brc Iotiv Apxitptv^. Quse 
ade6 verba Gallia) reddiderim, je ne 
tavaispoB gi/il y eut tin aouverain Poti" 
tife; atque hoc, opinor, Paulus dicere 
voluit, videlicet existimans supremi 
Fontificatds sedem eo tempore vacare." 
— Beelen. ** I was not aware that there 
is now an high priest." — Burton. 

4 « Didicerat hoc a Gamalielc Paul- 
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(5) With somewhat of irony, / wist not, brethren, that it 
was tlw hujh 'priest who was thus acting contrary to the law 
in ordering me to be struck on the mouth. This, again, is an 
interpretation which seems inconsistent with the solemn 
citation of the words of Scripture, forbidding any one to 
speak evil of the ruler of God's people. 

(6) I did not remember, it did not come into my mind, 
that it was the high priest speaking. I have spoken hastily. 
He thus offers an apology for his words. ^ 

This latter is the usual interpretation of modern writers. 
The interpretations numbered one, two, and three, are each 
of them probable, and have the sanction of commentators of 
eminence ; four and five are inadmissible. The more probable 
interpretation is that numbered six, in which most modem 
commentators acquiesce. 



(6) But when Paul perceived that the one part 

Actaxxiv.15, were Sadducees. and the other Pharisees, he cried 

6^'nfiii. out^ in the council^ Men and brethren^ I am a 

piiu.iii.5. Pharisee^ the son of a Pharisee : of the hope and 

resurrection of the dead I am called in question. 



frooiaQa. 



At this time the Jewish people were with hardly any 
exception divided itito Pharisees and Sadducees. The 
Pharisees were the more numerous and the more popular, 
whilst the Sadducees, though fewer in number, had attained 
to greater power by means of their wealth and the combin- 
ation of great and powerful families.' 

/ am a Pharisee. To this body St. Paul had always be- 
longed. We are accustomed to connect the name Pharisee 
with formalism and pride, and these were no doubt be- 
setting sins of the Pharisees ; but we are mistaken if we 
suppose that all Pharisees were formalists, or that they all 



V8, '* Jadicem qui honorb consequendi 
causa pecunios dederit revera neque 
Judicem esse, neque honorandum, sed 
asini habendum loco' ut est in titulo 
llialmudico de Synedrio.**— Orotitu. 

^ ** I knew not that it was the high 
priest, ovK f^hiv^ that is, I did not 
think, I did not diligently enough con- 
sider of it. As if he should have said, 
Brethren, pardon my past indignation, 
if, transported by the heat of a troubled 
spirit, I have spoken something more 
liberally than what became me, being 
at that instant forgetful of his place 



and person, and of my duty ; I onght not 
to revile the high priest, although he 
hath done something unworthy of the 
honour of it ; but the existence of my 
passion did prepossess me from giving 
that respect unto him which by a more 
attentive deliberation I should have 
done." — Sandenon on Cotueiencey 
Lecture 1. 

' ticpa^iv. — Text, reeept, tKpaZtv, 
— Tiseh. 

' See Note B at the end of this 
chapter. 
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possessed greater pride than other people. There were 
among them doubtless many a Nicodemus, who had accepted Johniii.i. 
the truth declared by Christ; many who, like Joseph of 
Arimathea, were I£is disciples, and, like Gamaliel, protected Johnxix.38. 
the disciples from the fury of the multitude. St. Paul was acuv.m. 
still a Pliarlsee in his regard to the Mosaic law, and in his 
nrm acceptance of the doctrines which distinguished them 
from the Sadducees, the Rationalistic portion of the nation. 
He was the son of a Pharisee, or of Pharisees; either, 
that is — 

(1) The son of parents who were Pharisees, or, 

(2) The son, the disciple of Gamaliel the Pharisee, at 
whose feet he was brought up.^ That he was so brought up, Promond. 
and included in the number of the disciples of this eminent 
teacher, is indeed almost of itself a proof that his parents 

were themselves Pharisees, since otherwise they would 
hardly have entrusted the education of their son to such a 
teacher. 

By this strong assertion that he was himself a Pharisee, 
that his parents and teacher were Pharisees, the Apostle 
vindicates himself from the charge of disregarding the law, 
and that he had spoken against the people and the holy 
place where he now was. It is not, then, a true and adequate De wette. 
view of St. Paul's conduct at this moment to say that he 
resorted to an artifice to divide the Council. He showed, Neander. 
indeed, to those members of the Sanhedrim who were Pha- 
risees the consequence of their alliance with the unbeliev- 
ing Sadducees, and that in condemning him for that which 
was his real offence, a belief in the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, they would be condemning their own belief, ^j^^ 
and be lending weight to the unbelief of their opponents. 

0/ the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
(juestimi;^ either, that is — 

(1) Of the hope of the resurrection, as the Syriac version 
reads it, and as similar expressions in the New Testament 

are understood, as, for instance, grace and- apostleship, that whiiby. * 
is, the grace of the apostleship ; or, 

(2) As others understand these words, the hope of future com. 4 Lap. 
happiness at the resurrection of the dead ; or, 

(i) The hope in Him who was the hope of Israel, as St. w. 

^ 'H/ma— imitator — scilicet Gama- never have been called in question, nor 

liolis, cujiis fiiit discipulus."— i^w^o de should be, if I would forbear preaching 

iV. Chnro. the resurrection ; no man persecutes me, 

2 ** When St. Paul says here, * I am no man appears against nie, but only 

called in que^tiou for preaching the they that deny the resurrection." — 

re^urructioii,' he means tliis, If I bad Bonne 8 St'nnong, Scrm. xlvii. 
not preiiclied iho resurrection, I should • 
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Paul elsewhere speaks ; for the hope of Israel, because of 
my belief in Christ, / am hound with this chain. 

This fact of the resurrection of the dead was at once the 
doctrine which distinguished the Pharisee from the Saddu- 
cee, and that which made the Apostle obnoxious to the 
Jews in general ; for if this fact of the resurrection of Christ 
were granted, then the truth of His claims to the Messiah- 
ship must also be granted. It matters little whether we 
understand St. Paul's words, the resurrection of the dead, to 
mean the fact that all men would rise in their bodies at the 
last day, or that he meant the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, since he always bases the doctrine that there would 
be a general resurrection of the dead on the fact that Christ 
had risen from the dead. This latter being granted, the 
other truth followed and hung upon it. Hence he says. If 
Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, how say some 
amomj you that tliere he no resurrection of the dead ? But if 
icor.xr. 12, there he no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
icor.xr.2o. Hscn. He rose indeed, but as the firsffruits of them that 
slept, and the firstfruits implies that the harvest is to be 
gathered in. 



Lecliler. 



MaU.xxii.2S. 
Maik xli. 18. 
Luke XX. 27. 



(7) And when he had so said, there arose a dis- 
sension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees : 
and the multitude was divided. (8) For the Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection^ neither angel^ 
nor spirit : ^ but the Pharisees con/ess both. 



Ly«. The Sadducees were pure materialists, denying not only 

the doctrine of Divine providence, of a future resurrection, 
and of the existence of good or of evil angels, but even of 
an immaterial soul. Whatever principle there was in man 
which was not purely corporeal, they held that it died with 

joMph.An- the body. In all this they were at direct variance with the 
tiq.x . , pijarisees ; and as the doctrines declared with authority by 
Christ embraced all these truths which the Sadducees de- 
nied, we find that though the Pharisees were oftentimes 



* " Kvivfia here, and often in Luke, 
signifies a bad $pirity as in chap. ix. 39, 
irac iSohy vvivfia Xafiftdvn avrbv^ 
which in verse 42 is called Saifi6viov, 
Again, xxiv. 39, what he calls trvivfia is 
by Ignatius, Ep. ad SmyrniBos, cap. iii. 
22, called Satfiovtovt which in the New 
Testament is taken in a bad sense.*' — 
Markland in Bowyer'a Cofy'eclwes. By 



spirit here seems not to be meant the 
spirit of man, but spiritual existences, 
that is, either good or evil angels. 
It was this which the Sadducees denied, 
though as a natural consequence and 
conclusion they therefore denied the 
existence of the immaterial spirit or 
soul in man. 
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conspicuous for their indignation against the Apostles, and 
for their opposition to the gospel of Christ, yet that the 
Sadducees were the constant, most energetic, and unsleep- 
ing persecutors of the Church of Christ. The high priest- 
hood was during the period covered by the Acta of the 
Apof(tl£S almost entirely in the hands of families powerful 
among the Sadducees; ihese were filled with indly nation at acuv. 17. 
the Apostles' teaching; these it were who laid hands on 
them and put them in hold; these at the first stirred up a Actsiv. s. 
great persecution against the Church ; and as here they com- acu vhj. 1. 
bined with the Pharisees in trying to seize Paul, so before 
in his history the Sadducees sent him, a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee, to Damascus, to bring the Christians hound Act»ix, 1,2, 
unto Jenisdlem} 

The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nay, not even a spirit, or neither good nor bad spirit, scuitetnt. 
whereas the Pharisees confess both a resurrection of the schmidt. 
body and also the existence of angels and of evil spirits. 

The sad condition of the Jewish people, of God's elder 
Church, is evident in this, that the Church and nation of 
the Jews was at this time governed and controlled by those 
who denied that He ruled the world, that lie took cognizance 
of the deeds of men, that there were any spiritual existence Baxter, 
or any future life. 

(9) A?id there arose a great cry : and the scribes 
that were of tlie Pharisees'^ part arose, and strove^ 
saying^ We find no evil in this wan: but if a spirit ^"^x^.t^ii, 
or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight SvlYi.*^' 
against God? (10) And when there arose a great 
dissension^ the chief captain, fearing lest Paul 
should have been pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers to go down, and to take him 
by force from among them, and to bring him into the 
castle. 

With this sudden dissolution of the assembly it will be acUv.ss. 
well to compare the way in which on a similar occasion 
Gamaliel broke up the Sanhedrim. Perhaps this similarity 

* " Sicut unitas bonorum semper est Israel arctaverat, divisum ab ^gypto 

utilis, sic malorura unitas semper est liberavil." — Bede, 
bonis noxia. Unde nunc Apostolus * ot ypafiixarug. — Text, recept, 

persecutores suos dissociare satagit, ut nvk^ ruiv ypafifiaTitov. — Tiich. fi^ 

quern uniti cinierant, divisi laxarent. Otofiaxt^iiitv of Text, recept. rejected 

Sic mare rubrum, quod solidum filios by Tisch. aad most critics. 
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has led to tlie insertion of some words in the text which are 
now thought not to belong to this place. 

If a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him. The words, 
let tis not fight against God are now generally rejected; they 
seem to have been inserted perhaps from the speech of 

Act* ▼. 39. Gamaliel in order to fill up the meaning of the speaker, the 
rest of the sentence seemingly having been drowned by the 

Wordsworth, great cry of the Sadducees against Paul.^ The meaning may 
be, If an angel hath spoken to him ye are so obstinate ye 
will not believe ; or, If an angel hath spoken ye ought then 
to hear him, and to believe what he states. The words were 
perhaps accompanied by some significant gesture to the 
Sadducees, which served to complete the meaning of the 

Hackett. scHbes that were of the Pharisees* part,^ 



^Mvu!V' ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ night following the Lord stood by 
"• Am, and said, Be of good cheer ^ Paul: for as thou 

hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness also at Rome. 

Christ encouraged the Apostle to perseverance by the 
memory of his past constancy and the strength then given 
him, and also by the recollection of his deliverance from 
past dangers.^ 

As in the case of many earnest and sanguine men, St. 
Paul seems to have suffered at times from depression and 
dejection of spirit, and hence the significancy of the vision 
granted to him. At Corinth he was encouraged by a similar 
vision in which God spake to him, Be not afraid, hut speak, 

Acu xviii. 9. and hold not thy peace. Here he has the same comfort ex- 
tended to him ; and during his voyage to Rome we read of 
the Angel of God who at night stood by him and en- 
couraged him with the words. Fear not. . Lo, God hath given 

Aotoxxtu.24. thee all them that sail with thee. It would seem as though the 



1 "JVd cum Deo pttgMmtM, Htec 
additio irrepsisse videtur ex nota mar- 
ginali, desumpta ex siniili sententia 
Gamalielis, qua Apostolos defend! t. 
Cap. V. 39." — Corn, a Lapide. 

* The Jews attributed revelations 
and visions from God to the agency of 
angels, and hence — **When the Phari- 
sees would describe St. Paul as a pro- 
phet that had received some vision from 
lieaven, they phrase it by the speakiug 
of an angel or spirit unto him — ^d 
Jiud no evil in this man; but if an 
angel or spirit /uith spoken to him, let 



us not Jight against God.** — Smith's 
Dis. on Prophecy^ chap. v. in fin. 

' ** Laudando pnctcritam Pauli con- 
stantiam, animat ad futuram, et ut in- 
trepide in omnia pciicula vadat et in 
divinte providentias navi, quam ipse 
Christus regit, secur6 navigjiret." — 
Fromond. 

** A promise of what is far off, im- 
plies all that necessarily lies between. 
Paul shall testify at Rome: therefore 
he shall come to Home : therefore he 
shall escape the Jews, the sea, the 
viper." — Wesley. 
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repeated persecutions to which he was exposed and the 
hindrances which were offered to his work had weighed 
down the spirit of the Apostle, so that he needed special 
comfort ; and as he laboured under many great and singular Burn««. 
distresses and persecutions, that he was throughout his 
ministry favoured with extraordinary assurances of the 
Divine assistance.^ God's encouragements ever accompany we«iey. 
His commands, and are always granted to His faithful {Jju}*''^;,^,^^^ 
servants in proportion to their needs. As thy days, so shall j^s. 
thy strength be. 

Why did not God appear to His Apostle before he was in 
the midst of this danger ? Because it is ever in affliction 
that God comforts us, for in affliction is He most desired, 
and dangers and sorrows train the soul to long for and to 
be prepared for His presence. And to those who so long ciiry8o«tom. 
and are so prepared does He make Himself known. It 
was when the storm was at its height angl the disciples 
felt that they were about to perish that Christ rebuked ^.^^^ ^ 

the winds and the waves. It was only in their moment w." 
of need that Christ had promised His Apostles that Ho 
would be with them. Be not terrified. . They shall lay their MaU-oim. 
hands on you, and persecute you, deliverinfj you np to the 
synagoyaes, and into jif'i^ons, being brought be/ore kings and 
rulers for My name's sake. . . Settle it therefore in your hearts 
not to meditate before what ye shall answer. For I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not Lukexxi. 9, 
be able to gainsay nor I'esist. . . But there shall nut an hair of Je/*' ^^ 
yonr head perish^^ 

Also at Rome. He was now witnessing for God and to 
the truth of the gospel in the spiritual metropolis of the 
world, that is, in Jerusalem. Ho was also to bear witness 
to the same truths in the material and secular capital, that is, 
at Rome. And as the Jews had a religious scruple which Lechier. 
prevented their appeal to a heathen tribunal, St. Paul was 
assured in a vision by God Himself of what seemed, under 
these circumstances, highly improbable, that he should 
appear and bear testimony to the truth of the gospel at 
Rome. The fact revealed in this vision, that he should go 
to Rome for this purpose, was a direction to St. Paul that 
he should appeal from the decision of the governor to the 
judgment-seat of Cijesar, and, moreover, the sanction for Lightfoot. 
such appeal. 

1 "Nunquam suorura obliviscitur talis in coelo esset." — Novarinus. 
Christus ; quin tunc maxima recordatur, * *' Jesus-Christ console les siens ex- 
cum aliquid patiuutur, Pluries apparuit traordinairement dans leur besoins ex- 
Paulo Christus, ut, qui Chriistuni in traordiuaires."— QMtf*wr/. 
came uoa viderat, viderut, ciim inimor- 
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XXV. ^» 



(12) And when it was day^ certain of the Jews 
Acuxxi.ao; i^^j^f^i^fi together y and bound themselves under a curse, 

saying that they would neither eat nor drink till they 
had killed Paul. (13) And they were more than 
. forty which had made this conspiracy} 



KoTarinnt. 



Barnei. 



Sanderson. 



When it was day. The evil which the conspirators had 
conceived during the night they in their malice persisted 
in and resolved to carry out by day, and accordingly met to 
arrange the assassination of the Apostle. They ivould neither 
eat nor drink, that is, they would carry out their pui'pose 
immediately, even before they ate or drank, and until this 
purpose was fulfilled they would wholly abstain from food.* 

It was a maxim among the Jews that it was lawful, and 
not only so, but that it was also the duty of even a private 
person to kill any one who had apostatized from the law of 
Moses and from the customs of the nation, and it was of 
these crimes that St. Paul was now accused. It is note- 
worthy that it was under assassination thus legalized by 
popular maxims and sanctioned by the encouragement of 
the rulers of the nation, the Sadducees, that Ananias him- 
self afterwards fell.^ 



(14) A7id they came to the chief priests and elders^ 
and said ^ We have bound ourselves under a great 
curse, that we will eat nothing until we have slain 
Paul. (15) Now therefoj^e ye with the council signify 
to the chief captain that he bring him down unto you 



' r^v (fwotyiomav TrciroirjKortQ. — 
Text, recept. rriv avvufiotriav noirj- 
odfitvoi. — Tiitch. 

• " It was a common form of a vow 
among the Jews that I will not eat. 
Sometimes they only vowed abstinence 
irom particular things, and then others 
were lawful ; as, for instance, if one 
▼owed that he would not eat boiled 
meat, be might eat ro:u<t ; or that be 
would not eat flesh, he might eat broth ; 
or that be would abstain from milk, then 
he might drink whey {Misna Nedarim, 
chap. 6, {§ 1 — 6) ; but the oath and 
vow here was that they would neither 
eat nor drink anything till they bad 
destroyed VnnV'—Gill. 

' " It is highly proper that all who 



have a zeal for virtue should have a 
right to punish with their own hands, 
without delay, those who are guilty of 
forsaking the worship of God ; not 
carrying them before a court of judica- 
ture, or the council, or, in short, before 
any magistrate; but they should indulge 
the abhorrence of evil, the love of God, 
which they entertain, by inflicting im- 
mediate punishment on such impious 
apostates, regarding themselves for the 
time as all things, senators, judges, 
pnetors, Serjeants, accusers, witnesses, 
the laws, the people ; so that, hindered 
by nothing, they may without fear, and 
with all promptitude, espouse the cause 
of piety." — r/iilo quoted in Hackett. 
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to morrow^ as though ye would inquire something 
move perfectly concerning him : and we^ or ever he 
come near^ are ready to kill him. (16) And when 
Paul's sister's son heard of their lying in tvait, he 
went and entered into the castle, and told Paul. 

They came to the chief priests and elders, that is, to the 
chief of the Sadducees, who were the party in the council 
most hostile to St. Paul. The conspirators themselves Haekett. 
were probably for the most part of this sect, the members DeLiguy. 
of which were the more furious on account of the defection 
of the Pharisees in the council. We have hound ourselves, 
they say, under a great cvrse, or literally with a vow we have 
vowed [avaO^iiari aviO^iiaTicraiiev kavrovs), a Hebraism, mean- 
ing, we have made a vow, with an imprecation upon our- DuVeii. 
selves if we do not fulfil it. 

How debased the whole nation had become is strikingly 
shown in this incident of the conspiracy against the life of 
St. Paul. So infamous a request was made to the chief 
priests and elders with a certainty that they would approve 
of the plot and lend it their assistance. And so we find the BAmea. 
professed guardians of the law, the members of the highest 
court of judicature in Judaea, not only assenting to the pre- 
meditated crime of murder, but even encouraging the con- 
spirators in their attempted assassination of the Apostle.^ Hackeu. 
As with his Master, so with the servant. The enemies of 
our Lord, not content with watching His words and seeking 
means for an accusation against Him, instigated and en- 
couraged His own Apostle in betraying Him : laying in wait 
for blood, that so they might remove Him from among 
them. As with Christ, so now with Saint Paul, these men 
cry, Gome tvith us, let us lay wait for blood, let u^ lurk 
pr icily for the innocent without cause, not knowing that in p^^'Ml- 
doing this they were indeed laying wait for their own Jer. V.w.* 
blood, and /or their own lives. 

We or ever he come near are ready to Mil him. As the con- 
spiracy was unexpected by the Roman authorities, the con- 
spirators evidently considered that the guard which brought 
Paul down would be a small one, and one which might be 
easily overpowered by the zealots who had plotted the 
murder of the Apostle and by the multitude who would be cook, 
attracted to their side. 

* " "Opa vwQ trpoeKTi t6 Katov rj rriv pXatr^priixlav' rj p\a(Tipf}fita tAq 
TTiKpia TOP Ovfidv tTiKiv, 6 Onfiog 7i)v TrXijydc, ai TrXtjyai rd rpavfiaraf rd 
dpyrfV f) 6py^ r^v KpavyfjVy fi xpavyi^ rpavfiara Bdvarov.** — Chrytostom. 
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Wordsworth. 



It has been thought, on the evidence of this conspiracy, 
and of the need, according to the views of the conspirators, 
of popular vengeance to remedy the powerlessness of the 
Jewish tribunals, that the Sanhedrim did not at this time 
possess that unlimited power of life and death in religious 
questions which it had once claimed and exercised. This 
conclusion, however, can hardly be gathered from their 
powerlessness in the case of the Apostle, who as a Roman 
citizen was now under the protection of the laws of the em- 
pire, and not therefore amenable to a local and subject 
tribunal such as that of the Sanhedrim was. 



Lorinot. 



Cook. 



(17) Then Paul called one of the centurions unto 
hiniy and said. Bring this young wan unto the chief 
captain: for he hath a certain thing to tell him. 
(18) So he took him^ and brought him to the chief 
captain^ and said, Paul the prisoner called nie unto 
him, and prayed me to bring this young man unto 
thee, who hath something to say unto thee. (19) 
Tlten the chief captain took him by the hand} and 
went with him aside privately^ and asked^ hinij What 
is that thou hast to tell me f 

He toolc him by the hand, with gentleness, that is, in order 
to give him confidence to speak with freedom, or expecting 
by this show of kindness to receive a bribe from the friends 
of the Apostle. From this touch of minuteness it would 
seem likely that the account of what then took place was 
given to St. Luke by the young man himself. 

(20) And he said, the Jews have agreed to desire 
thee that thou wouldest bring down Paul to morrow 
into the council, as though they ivould inquire some- 
ivhat of him more perfectly. (21) But do not thou 
yield unto them : for there lie in ivait for him of 
them more than forty men, tvhich have bound them- 
selves with an oath, that they will neither eat nor 
drink till they have killed him: and now are they 



* ** Apprehendetis Tribunus manum 
Uliu9. £x comitate, quam supcriores 
Solent interdum erga buncstos adoles- 
centcs ostendere : aut ccrte, quia munus 
aliquod putabat sibi k Puulo a£ferri vel 



promitti : sic enim infra Felix Pi-a>6cs, 
spe accipiendi pecuniain, civilis et comis 
fuit erga Paulum (Act. xxiv. 2«).'' — 
Froniond. 
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ready ^looking for a promise from thee, (22) So the 
chief captain then let the young man depart, and 
charged him. See thou tell no man that thou hast 
showed these things to me. (23) And he called unto 
him two centurions ^^ saying^ Make ready two 
hundred soldiers to go to Ccesarea^ and horsemen 
threescore and ten, and spearmen i^s^io'KcL^oDgf two 
hundred, at the third hour of the night ;^ (24) And 
provide them beasts^ that they may set Paul o?i, and 
bring him safe unto Felix the governor^ 

During the time that the countiy was under Roman rule 
the governor of Judaea resided at Caesarea, not at Jeru- 
salem, to which city he usually came up, attended by a 
centurion and his soldiers, in order to preserve peace in the 
city during the great feasts. There was, however, at all Lienard. 
times a strong garrison posted in the fortress to overawe 
the turbulent populace of Jerusalem. 

What appeared the result of accident only and of the 
malice of his enemies was overruled by Providence in the 
coming of St. Paul to Caesarea, and to his appearance before 
the Roman court there, so that he might make known the 
message intrusted to him in the presence of a Gentile 
audience and before a more influential assembly than could chrjiOBtom. 
have been drawn together at Jerusalem. 

(25) And he wrote a letter^ after this manner : 



Coo 



Tivag roiv iKarovrapx*'*'^' 
Some two or three of Die centurions. — 
Hackclt. 

^ h^io\u(3ovgj — vapatpuXaKagf Siti- 
diiSf Btza^ Kuinoely military lictors who 
guarded prisoners, so called from their 
taking the right-hand side. Lanceariif 
Vulgate. Spearmen^ Eng. Vers. Liter- 
ally one wlio takes the right hand. 
The word nowhere else occurs, except 
in two later writers — Theophyl. Simoc. 
4, 1, and Constant. Porph. Them. i. 1, in 
his treatise on the quartering of troops. 
Jleyer takes the word to mean light- 
armed troops, c\i)\Qr jaculatores ox fun • 
datoresy and derives the name from their 
grasping the weapon with the right 
Ijand. The force sent with the Apostle 
consisted , of heavy-arraed legionary 
soldiers, arpaTiiJjTag SiQKoaiovg, of 
horsemen, inirili;, and ii^ioXafiovgf 



light-armed footmen or spearmen. It 
is evident from Const. Porph. that these 
soldiers were, at least in his time, a 
constituent portion of the force under 
the rovpfiapxvS' The reading in A. is 
^t^io/3oXouc» those who throw with the 
right hand; this, however, seems to 
have heen a correction to make the 
meaning clearer. 

3 "-4 tertia hora noctis. Tertia 
hora post solis occasum. Voluit autcm 
ohscura nocte et hora apud nos circit^r 
decima nocturna. Sol enim circa finem 
Martii Jerosolymis occidit circa horam 
septimam." — Fromond. 

^ See Note C at the end of this 
chapter. 

* " The Roman law required that a 
subordinate officer in sending a prisoner 
to the proper magistrates for trial 
should draw up a written statement of 
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Acta xk\. 23; 
xxiv. 7. 



Meyef. 

Hiickett. 



(26) Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent go- 
venior Felix sendeth greeting. (27) I'liis man was 
taken of the Jews, and should have been killed of 
them : then came I with an army^ and rescued him^ 
having understood that he was a Roman. 

In this letter Lysias suppresses the truth that he was on 
the point of scourging a Roman citizen, and that he had 
gone the length of ottering him the indignity of binding 
him for that purpose, when St. Paul appealed to his citizen- 
ship and thus obtained relief from those bands. He was 
just about to scourge the Apostle when he made the dis- 
covery that he was a Eoman citizen, and then took credit 
to himself for having saved a Roman from the fury of the 
populace. This deviation from the truth on the part of 
Lysias is a note of the genuineness of the letter, of which 
St. Luke probably obtained a copy during his own stay at 
Caesarea.^ 



Acts xxii. 80. 



Actii xvlii. 15; 
XXT. 19 ;{ 
xxvi. 81. 



Acts xxIt. 
XXT. 6> 



(28) And when 1 would have known the cause 
wherefore they accused him^ I brought him forth 
into their council: (29) Whom. I perceived to be 
accused of questions of their laiv^ but to have nothing 
laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. (30) 
And when it was told me how that the Jews laid 
wait for the man^ I sent straightway to thee, and 
gave commandment to his accusers also to say before 
thee what they had against him. Farewell. 



Haekett 



Nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds — 
that is, neither deserving the higher nor even the lower 
punishment of the law; in other words, that the Apostle 
was innocent of all crime. Every Roman magistrate before 
whom St. Paul was at any time brought declared his in- 
nocency and freedom from any oSence recognized by the 
Imperial laws. 



tbe case. The technical name of sach a 
communication was ffo^iMm.** — Hackett, 
* '*Quand il tira Paul de leurs 
mains, il ne savait pas encore qu il filt 
citoyen romain, mais ce motif relevait 
le merite de son action. Si Ton y fait 
attention, on verra que I'amoar-propre 
EOUB fait fuire de ccs sortes, de men- 



songes par milliers. Une circonstance 
fausse, si elle nous est favorable, coule 
des IdTres ou de la plume comme I'eau 
de sa source, il sutfit m§me que la 
faussete se pr^nte accompagn6c d'un 
joH motj pour dtre pref6r6e k la v6rit6 
qui aurait cet agrement de moins." — 
De Ligny. 
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(31) Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, 
took Pauly and brought him by night to Antipatris} 
(32) On the morrow they left the horsemen to go 
with him, and returned to the castle : (33) Who, 
tvhen they came to Ccesarea, and delivered the epistle 
to the governor^ presented Paul also before him. 
(34) And when the governor had read the letter, he 
asked of what province he ivas. And when he un- 
derstood that he was of Cilicia ; (35) / will hear 
thee, said he, when thine accusers are also come. 
And he commanded him to be kept in Herod's judg- 
ment hall. 



Acts xxi. 39. 



Matt, zxvil. 
87. 



Actg xxiv. 1, 
iO;xxT. 16. 



On the morrow they — the foot- soldiers — retui'ned to their 
station at Jerusalem, and left the horsemen to go with him, 
as the Apostle was now out of the reach or fear of any 
attack from the conspirators. The morrow here would 
seem to mean the morrow after arriving at Antipatris, not Aiford. 
the 7norrow after leaving Jerusalem. 

When he understood that he was of Cilicia, which was 
within the jurisdiction of Felix, since both Cilicia and wordswonh. 
Judaea were part of the province of the Governor of Syria, 
he determined himself to hear the charge against Paul.^ In 
the mean time, however, the Apostle was committed, not to 
the common prison, but to the custody of soldiers, and Aiford. 
detained in the judgment hall, which was named after Menociau». 
Herod, its builder. 



^ Antipatris, so named by Herod the 
Great after his father Antipater, was 
rebuilt by him on the site of Capbarsaba 
(1 Mace. vii. 31). It is situate on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, about 42 
miles north-west of Jerusalem, and 20 
almost due south of Coesarea, about hall 
way between this latter city and Joppa. 
It had fallen into decay in the time of S. 
Jerome, who speaks of it as **8emidiru- 
tum oppidum.** A bishop of Antipatris 
was present at the Council of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451, and it was inhabited by 
Christians in the middle of the eighth 
century {Keland FalcBst.). From this 
time the name of Antipatris disappears 
from history {fiobinson^a Later £e- 



searchcSf p. 138). It is now represented 
by a large village, which bears the an- 
cient name of the town, and is known 
as Eefr saba. 

2**0 Felix praxes, quam ver^ felix 
fuisses, si agnovisses qualis et quantum 
fuerat iste tibi directus et manibus tois 
ad tempus subjectus ! Qukm humili- 
ter eum suscepisses et qu^m re?erenter 
tractasses, sicut Cornelius Conturio 
Petrum ! £t nunc quia id non novisti, 
neque per Paulum couTerti meruisti, 
quem tamen pro tua conversione sspe 
orasse non ambigo ; miser potids et in* 
felix, queim felix fuisti" — Dion. Car- 
thusianus. 
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Note A. — Ananias the high priest. 



l^IucH confusion exists in the accounts 
wliieh we possess of the succession and 
actions of the various hijj^h priests 
several of wlioni only held office for 
a few months, and few of whom died in 
the possession of this sacred office. The 
difficulties of their history can only be 
removed by an accurate knowledge of 
the times of confusion before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and such a 
knowledge it is not likely that we shall 
ever obtain. These difficulties, again, 
are increased by the custom which 
Josephusjin common with St. Luke, had 
of speaking of all those who once 
possessed this dignity by the name of 
" high priest," though they may have 
been for many years dispossessed of this 
office. Probably in this both Josephus 
and St. Luke followed not only the 
popular, but also the official rule of 
continuing to give to the former high 
priest the title which had once belonged 
to him. 

Ananias was the son of Nebed>fius, 
and succeeded Joseph son of Camydus, 
whom Herod, king of Chalcis, deprived 
of the priesthood, a.d. 47 or 48 (Jos. 
Antiq. xx. 5, { 2). Upon complaints 
brought against him by the Samaritans, 
Ananias, together with Jonathan, a 
former high priest, and othci's, was sent 
in chains to Home, a.d. o2, by Quadra- 
tus, prefect of Syria, to give^account of 
his conduct to the Emperor Claudius. 
He appears to have returned from 
Borne freed of the charges alleged, 
and is even said to have resumed his 
office. This, however, is uncertain. 
Michaelis thinks that though he had 
been deprived of his office before St. 
Paul was brought before him, he was 
then exercising the duties of the high 
priesthood illegally. Whether this be 
80 or not, he probably had only returned 
from Rome a short time before. If he 
resumed his office he ^as deprived of it 
a few years later, and before the de- 
parture of Felix from his government, 
though from his energy of character, his 
great wealth, and numerous connections 
he continued until his death possessed of 



great power at Jerusalem, which he ex- 
ercised with much violence. In a 
sedition which broke out in the city he 
took shelter in an aqueduct, but was 
dragged from it and assassinated by the 
Sicarii acting under the orders of 
Menahem (Joseph. Bell. J ad. ii. 17, § 
9). On his deposition from the high 
priesthood, whenever that may have 
taken place, he was succeeded by Ish- 
mael, son of PhabL LigJufoot considers 
it doubtful whether Ananias ever re- 
turned from Rome, still more doubtful 
whether he was restored to his office 
of high priest, and even still more un- 
certain whether he was the Ananias 
refciTcd to in this place. In the whole 
of these doubts, however, he has not 
been followed by writers in general who 
have treated on these events. 

The theory of Lightfoot is that the 
Ananias here spoken of was the Sagan 
of the priests of whom the Talmud 
has preserved some notices {Shekalimj 
cap. vi. vol. 1), and that he, in the 
vacancy of the priesthood, or in the 
absence of the high priest was the 
member of the Sanhedrim who gave 
command for Paul to be struck on 
the mouth. This Ananias was slain at 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
together with Rahban Simeon, the son 
of Gamaliel. liightfoot, moreover, jis- 
serts that this Simeon had succeeded his 
father Gamaliel in the offi<e of Pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrim, and filled it at 
this time. If this be so, Ananias spoke 
from the midst of the assembled mem- 
bers of the Council, and might well have 
been unseen by St Paul. But the 
various statements and the incidental 
references of history will suffice to show 
that we know too little of the events in 
the life of Ananias the high priest to 
come to any conclusion as to the words 
and conduct of St. Paul. On the 
chronology and succession of the high 
priests, see Note B at the end of the 
fourth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the first volume of this 
Commentary. 
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Note B. — The Sadducees. 



The Sadducees are said to have de- 
rived their name and system of belief 
from Sadoc, who with Baithus was a 
disciple of Antigoniis of Socho, the 
first llabbi who bore a Greek name, 
and who flourished in the first half of 
the third century (291—260, b. c.) ; 
Though an attempt has been made to 
deduce their name and origin from 
Zadok the priest, who in the time of 
David took part with Solomon in'op- 
position to Abiathar, who sided with 
Adonijah (1 Kings i. 32 — 45). As the 
line of Zadok, " the sons of Zadok," 
attained a considerable position in sub- 
sequent Jewish history, it has been 
sometimes thought that "Sadducees" 
is but another name for Zadokites, or 
** sons of Zadok." Again, the name 
Sadduceo has sometimes (see Epipha- 
uius)^ erroneously however, been de- 
rived from p"»:i, justice or righteomnesSy 
as though given on account of the 
rigidity of their moral code or judicial 
conduct ; the name by which they are 
spoken of in the Mishna, TsedQkim, the 
plural of Tsadok, which, though it 
means "just" or "righteous," is never 
used in the Bible except as a proper 
name. This, however, is questioned 
by Winer {liealworterbuch), though his 
objections are not supported by suffi- 
cient evidence to satisfy us of their 
validity. 

Though Sadoc, the presumed founder 
of this sect, or at least the teacher from 
whom its name is commonly derived, 
lived at so early a period, the sect 
Itself was almost unknown until the 
overthrow of the Maccabean power, 
though several of the tenets held by its 
members, such as the denial of the 
resurrection of the body and of any life 
after death, were speculated upon, if 
not taught, at a much earlier period, in- 
deed as far bark, it is said, as the times 
of Ezra. The mode of teaching 
amongst the Sadducees was what would 
now be called Rationalistic. Its philo- 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



sophy was materialistic, and approached 
that of the Epicurean school among 
the Greeks. The members of this sect 
acknowledged, however, the existence 
of God and of a kind of providence, 
though they denied that there were 
any other spiritual existences. Their 
theology, if it was entitled to this name, 
like that of the Epicureans, asserted as 
its fundamental principles the absence 
of all concern of the Deity in the affaire 
of man, and the unrestrained freedom 
of the human will. The Sadducees 
denied all idea of destiny or fate, 
since that must needs be something 
established by God, whereas, according 
to their assertions, lie takes no part 
in earthly matters. It is sometimes 
said that the Sadducees rejected all the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Penta- 
teuch. This was the opinion, among 
others, of Epiphanius, Origen, and 8. Je- 
rome. This, however, seems too sweep- 
ing an assertion. All that is certain 
is that the Thorah, the Law, was placed 
by them so far above the rest of the 
sacred writings as to make it practically 
to them the sacred Scriptures. With 
this they rejected the oral law and the 
whole body of Rabbinical tradition and 
interpretation, at least so much as was 
burdensome, and accepted nothing as a 
matter of faith which was not formally 
enounced in Scripture, and nothing of 
obligation, except what is commanded 
or forbidden in the Pentateuch. For 
this reason they are said to have ac- 
quired the name of Karaim, Textuists, 
or Scripturalists, though there is a 
difference of opinion as to who are 
meant by this name (o^K'^p), and the 
reading in the Talmud varies here (com- 
pare Bab. Megilla, 24, 6, with Jerusalem 
Megilla, iv. 9). Be that as it may, as to 
their tenets, in denying the doctrine of 
the resurrection and of a future life they 
of course rejected all belief in all future 
rewards and punishments. They prac- 

U 
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tised, howev.r, circnmcision, observed 
the Sabbath, and attended the temple 
Ber?ice, and practically conformed to 
many of the customs to which the Phari- 
Bees clung, though they explained away 
much of the teaching of the temple 
ritual. As the teaching of the Saddu- 
cees was wholly negative we have no 
authoritative writings from which we 
may gather vrith certainty what they 
really held and taught beyond the in- 
cidental references in the four Gospels 
and '* the Acts of the Apostles/' and pro- 
bably none such writings ever existed, 
They seem to have had no system, they 
attempted to set forth no creed. They 
stood at the Antipodes to the Pharisees, 
and if these had not existed, there 
might have been no sect of Sadducees 
(Franck), In their virtual rejection of 
the books of the Old Testament, with 
the exception of those of Moses, they 
seemed to approach the Samaritans ; the 
Sadducees differed, however, from the 
Samaritans in their use of the temple 
of Jerusalem as the authorized place 
** where men ought to worship." 

Notwithstanding their claim to a free 
handling of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and to emancipation from the let- 
ter of the law, the Sadducees were even 
more than the Pharisees the bitter and 



unrelenting persecutors of Christ and 
of His Apostles. During the rule of the 
Herodean dynasty the Sadducees rose to 
great importance, and throughout the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles the high 
priest and the majority of the Council 
are mentioned as belonging to this 
sect. They were distinguished for 
their animosity to St. Paul and the 
rest of the Apostles, and when any 
favour was shown to the Apostles 
it proceeded from the Pharisees, not 
from the Salducees (Acts v. 34, 35; 
xxiii. 9). Though they almost disap- 
peared from histoiy after the first 
century, yet the Sadducees lingered on 
as a sect until about the eighth century 
after Christ, when they became extinct, 
or were absorbed into the more modem 
sect of the Karaites, which derived its 
name from the leading characteristic of 
the elder sect. See Matt. iii. 7 ; ivi. 
1, 6, 11, 12; xxii. 23, 34. Mark xii. 
18. Luke XX. 27. Acts iv. 1; v. 17; 
xxiii. 6, 7, 8. See also Godwyn*» Mote* 
and Aaron ; Garpzovius in Adnata- 
tiones ; Prideaux'a Old and New Tetta- 
ment connected; Bollinger* a Jew and 
Gentile; L%ghtfooe» Bora Heh. et TaU. 
mudica ; Jahn*a Archaologia Biblica ; 
Franck's Etudes Orientates ; Kitto*s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 



Note C— Claudius Felix. 



Felix, the procurator of Judsea, was 
on the deposition of Ventidius Cumanus, 
in A. D. 62 or 63, appointed to this office 
by the Emperor Claudius, whose freed- 
man he was. Until that time he seems, 
according to Tacitus, to have been joint 
procurator for three years with Cu- 
manus; Felix having Samaria and 
Cumanus Galilee {Ann. xii. 64). He 
was brother to Pallas, the favourite of 
the Emperor. Felix was notorious for 
his rapacity, cruelty, and profligacy, 
and his procuratorship was marked by 
a continuous series of disturbances 
firom false Messiahs, sicarii, and civil 
contests (Jos. Antiq. xx. 8, §§ 6, 6). 



Though he had been appointed to the 
sole procuratorship chiefly by the in- 
fluence of Jonathan, the high priest, 
yet on his remonstrating with Felix 
on account of his profligacy and 
tyranny he caused him to be assassin- 
ated (Jos. Antiq. xx. 8, { 6). In 
order to extort money from St. Paul 
Felix kept him in prison for two years 
(Acts xxiv. 26, 27), until the coming 
of Festus in his room. He was recalled 
A. D. 60, and accused by the Jews, but 
was acquitted of all charges at the in- 
stance of Pallas. In his public and 
private life Felix was distinguished for 
his cruelty, avarice, and licentioasness. 
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And Tacitus has drawn his character in oppressive mlers ever sent from Borne 

a few words : *' Per omnem sseyitiam ac to Judsa. The wife of Felix at this 

libidinem jus reg;ium serrili ingeuio time was Dnisilla, daughter of Herod 

exercuit" {Hist y. 9). Both the Agrippa, who had been formerly mar- 

Boman historian and Josephus repre- ried to Azizus, king of Emessa, but had 

sent him as one of the most corrupt and left him to marry Felix. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



EMFEBOB OF ROME, 
PROOURATOE OF JUDiEA, 
HIGH PRIEST, 



NERO. 

CLAUDIUS FELIX. 
ISMAEL BEN PHABI. 



(1) And after five days Ananias the high pHest 
^iSw^tfU. descended with the elders^^ and with a certain orator^ 
"' **^*' named TertuUus, who informed the governor against 
Paul, 

This chapter consists of three divisions : — 

(1) The public trial of Paul before Claudius Felix, the 
charge made against him by Tertullus on the part of the 
high priest and elders, and the defence made by St. Paul to 
their accusations. 

(2) The private interrogation and interview between 
St. Paul and the Roman governor, which took place seem- 
ingly at the suggestion and wish of Drusilla, the wife of 
Claudius Felix. 

(3) The continued imprisonment of St. Paul, in the hope 
at first of his giving a bribe to procure his release, and 
afterwards in order to please the Jews, and disarm their 
hostility to Felix on his departure from the governorship 
of Syria. 

After jive days. Not, that is — 

(1) Five days after the commencement of his imprison- 
ment at Jerusalem, since in that case he could hardly have 
BoNinmaitor. been released, and have "arrived at C83sarea within so short 
wiiMiw. a time ; nor — 



Qomnvm, 



MldiaAllii. 



* fAtrd Twv wpiofivripiav, — Text, re^ 
eept. fitTd wp%ffPvTipwv Tiv&v, — Tiseh, 
*'The more ancient MSS. reading 
itptffpvrkpktv Ttvciv. All we can say is 
that we have not sufficient anthority to 
retain the reading of the Text, reeept.^ 
though it appears more likely to he 
original, and to hare giyen offence as 



seeming to import that the whole San- 
hedrim went down.*' — Alford, 

> ** This is the only passage in the 
whole of Scripture in which an orator^ 
and the term orator, present them- 
selves.*' — Betigel. The Sjrriac version 
retains and transliterates this word, 
pilTop. 
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(2) Five days after his arrival at Csesarea, as in that 
case more than twelve days must have elapsed since his 
arrival at Jerusalem, as mentioned by him in the eleventh 
verse of this chapter ; but — 

(3) Five days after St. Paul had left Jerusalem by night, ^S5l' 
and had been brought down to Cassarea. 

After jive days Ananias the high i^riest descended to 
Caesarea. It was not only that in their animosity to Paul c«imot. 
they hurried down to accuse him, in the fear that but for Fromond. 
their haste Felix mi^ht release him, but they hastened at 
once to accuse Paul, and also to defend themselves from 
the charge of conspiring to assassinate a Roman citizen and 
prisoner.^ It has been thought from the circumstance of Lorinu«. 
Ananias going down to Caesarea to accuse Paul, that this is 
an additional reason against our concluding that he was the 
actual high priest at that moment, since, if so, he could 
not have quitted Jerusalem. There seems, however, little c«ivin. 
force in this suggestion. 

As the pleadings in the Roman courts were usually in 
Latin, though in some cases Greek was also permitted, and 
from the name of the advocate employed by the high priest 
and elders, it would seem that it was a Roman lawyer whp 
was chosen to make the accusation, to inform the governor, 
and to represent the accusers of the Apostle, and that this 
choice was made because of the acquaintance with the Roman 
language, laws, and custom of procedure in the legal courts corn, t Lap. 
which Tertullus possessed.* 



(2) And when he was called forth^ Tertullus began 
to accuse hiin, saying , Seeiiig that by thee we enjoy 
great quietness, and that very worthy deeds ^ are done 
unto this nation by thy providence, (3) We accept it 
always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 



* *'Princeps sacerdotura sibi male 
conscius, quam inique Paulum tractas- 
set, festinabat accurrere Caesarcm, ne 
Praeses B'elix aliqua gratia praeoccupare- 
tur ^ Paulo." — Froinond. 

2 **TipTv\\ov. — The provincials 
being themselves unacquainted with the 
law of their rulers, employed Roman 
advocates to plead for them before the 
tribunals of the magistrates ; and the 
young Romans qualified themselves by 
this provincial practice for the sharper 
struggles of the forum at home. Thus 



Coelius spent his youth in Africa, 'in 
qua provincia cum res crant et posses- 
siones patemro, tum usus quidam pro- 
vincialis non sine causa a majoribus 
huic aetati tributus.' Cic. pro Ccel. c. 
30. The name Tertullus is formed 
from Tertius, like Catullus from Catius." 
— Humphry. 

' KaTop9tafidr<ov. — Text, reeept, 
itopOutfiaTuty. — Tisch. Multa corri- 
gantur. — Vul^. Emendationes multa) 
fiunt. — Si/r, et Tremelliua. 
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thankfulness. (4) Notwithstanding y that I he not 
further tedious unto thee^ I pray thee that thou 
wouldesthear us of thy clemency a few words. 

The character of this speech has been thought to be pe- 
culiarly Latiiij though, as mentioned above, it v^ras not 
necessary that this language should be at all times employed 
by the advocate or orator m a court of justice. 

As Felix had exerted himself to destroy the robbers who 
infested parts of Judasa, and had repressed the sedition of 
the Egyptian impostor, there was a certain amount of 

Elausibility in this praise with which TertuUus commences 
is speech.^ He, however, immediately launches into adula- 
tion which was entirely unwarranted, and was indeed the 
reverse of the truth.* Felix was notoriously avaricious in his 
government, he accepted bribes, and he resorted to assassin- 
ation when he wished to silence an enemy or unwelcome 
friend. In this way he caused Jonathan, a former high 
priest, to be slain, because he had reproved him for his evil 
life.^ The assertion, then, of the orator that his clients ac- 
cepted and proclaimed the worthy deeds which Felix had 
done unto this nation, not only there and in his presence, 
but always and in all places, is directly contrary to what 
we know of the life of Felix, and of his unpopularity in his 
procuratorship. He was almost universally hated, and was 
solely maintained by the influence of his brother Pallas, the 
favourite of Nero. On his departure from Syria the Jews, 
indeed, sent a special embassy to Rome to accuse him of 



1 Having put down the assassins 
whom he had previously instigated and 
employed, Felix assumed the title of 
" Pacifier of the Province.'* — WetaUin, 

' The character given of him by 
Tacitus is the reverse of that given by 
Tertullus. The historian says (Ann. 
xii. 54), ^ Interim Felix intempestivis 
remediis delicta accendebat, semulo ad 
deterrima Ventidio Cumano, cui pars 
provinciffi habebatur: ita divisis, ut 
huic Galilseorum natio, Felici Samaritse 
parerent, discordes olim et tum, con- 
temptu regentium, minus coercitis odiis. 
Igitur raptare inter se, immittere 
latronura globos, componere insidias, et 
aliquando pneliis congredi, spoliaque 
et pra)da8 ad Procnratores referre." 

' ** Felix bore ill will to Jonathan 
the high priest because be fre- 
quently gave him admonitions about 



governing the Jewish affairs better than 
he did. So he contrived a method to 
rid himself of Jonathan. This he did 
by persuading Doras, a citizen of Jeru- 
salem, and one of Jonathan's most 
trusted friends, to hire robbers to kill 
him. This they did in the following 
manner. Some of them went up to the 
city as if for the purpose of worship, 
and mingling with the multitude slew 
Jonathan with the daggers they bad 
concealed under their garments. As 
this murder was never avenged the 
robbers afterwards went openly to the 
festivals, and having concealed weapons 
as before, slew any one with whom they 
were at variance, and hired themselves 
out to murder other men, not only in 
the city, but in the temple itself." — 
Jotephus, Antiq, Book xx. c. 8, { 5. 
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extortion and cruelty, which fact is in itself a sufficient 
refutation of the flattering exordium of the advocate. If i-^ciibr. 
the now generally approved readiug, many reforms (dtop- 
OoaiiirfAv) y be accepted, the sycophancy of TertuUus is then 
the greater, since the administration of Felix was unmarked 
by any correction of abuses in the government of the pro- 
vince.^ 



(5) For we have found this man a pestilent fellow^ Lukexxjn.f. 
and a mover of sedition among all the Jews through- 
out the worlds and a Hngleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes: (6) Who also hath gone about to pro- 
fane the temple: whom we iook^ and would have 
judged according to our law. 



n. 

ActN t1. 1 : ; 

XVi.ZO; 
icvii.6;xxl. 

1 Pet. ii. 12, 
15. 



We have found this man. Using in this a form of con- 
tempt, and not naming him. Fomul him, as though he had n®^'*'*""^ 
been in hiding, or had fled, and the officers had captured 
him. A pestilent fellow, or rather a pest, the pestilence Fromond. 
itself {\oni6v)^ A mover of sedition, a legal offence of which 
Felix was called upon to take cognizance, and which, as 
one who had been active in repressing riotous assemblies, 
he would be the more ready to do. They accuse the Apostle Lori««i. 
of being a mover of sedition, not only at Jerusalem, but that 
he had gone round among all the Jews to rouse them to LienanL 
insurrection throughout the Roman world, for this is in the 
mouth of a Roman, and before a Roman tribunal, the force 
of the word used {olKovixivrj) -, * and that he was known as Aifont 
a ringleader ^ of the sect of the Nazarenes. Here, again, the 



' *♦ Felix n'y avait crime dont on ne 
le sopposat capable ; on alia jusqu'd 
raccoser d'exercer le brigandage pour 
son propre compte et de se servir du 
poignard des sicaires pour satisfaire see 
baines. Voil^, les bommes auxquels 
les plus bautcs fonctions 6taient d6- 
Yolues dopuis que Claude arait tout 
liyr^ aux affranchis. Ce n'6taicnt plus 
dcs cbcvaliers remains, de serieux fonc- 
tionnaires commo Pilate on Coponius ; 
c'6taient dcs valets cupides, orgueil- 
leux, dissolus, profitant de Tabaissement 
politique de ce pauvre vicux monde 
oriental pour se gorger k leur aise et se 
yantrer dans la fange. Co n'avait pas 
encore vu quelque cbose de si borrible 
ni de si houteux." — Benan, Saint TatUy 
cb. XX. 



' Kai KOTCi rdv yfiiripov vofiov 
^fOiXriTafiiv cpjvfiv. — Text, recept,, 
wboUy omitted in Tischendorf, 

' " Tbe word Xoi/iof denotes properly 
a plague, and tben one wbo brings 
plague and destruction. The Seventy 
employ tbis word to express ^?5^9 in 
1 Sam. ii. 12."— 0/*A/tw«w». 

* " Et concitantem seditiones omni- 
bus Judffiis: Non coneitabat scditioncm 
qui pacem ubique pranlicabat. Post 
pestiferi titulum, seditiosum vocat ; in- 
dicans, nihil eo esse magis pcstifemm, 
qui concitat seditiones. Bed utrumque 
falsum in Paulo." — Norarima, 

* irptaToordriiq. One who stands 
first, in front rank of an army. LXX. 
Job XV. 24. Tbe only time tbe word 
occurs in tbe Now Testament. 
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art or animosity of the advocate is apparent in the use of 
this term of opprobrium. 

TertuUus then makes three accusations against St. Paul, 
two of which are new, the other is the old one which had 
been alleged against him, though not pressed before the 
Council. He is charged : — 

(1) With being a sower of sedition, and the cause of the 
recent riot at Jerusalem. 

(2) With sectarianism, in that he had deserted the re- 
ligion of his fathers, and had become a member of the sect 
of the Nazarenes. 

(3) Which is the old one. That he had by bringing 
Greeks into the temple profaned it. 

The first charge was calculated to prejudice him in the eyes 
of the Roman governor, inasmuch as the Jews were always 
turbulent, and bore the Roman yoke with great impatience : 
the two others made him odious in the sight of all the Jews. 

In the plea that they would have judged him according to 
their law, there is a singular perversion of the facts of the 
seizure of the Apostle. The multitude had drawn him out 
of the temple to slay him, as Stephen had been slain in 
former times, without any appearance of judging him. From 
this violence he had been rescued by the chief captain, though 
under the mistaken impression that he was a state prisoner. 
When the real facts were ascertained, a conspiracy was 
formed by the Jews not to judge him according to latv, but 
to assassinate him ; and to save him from this fate he had 
been hastily, and by night, sent down to Caesarea. 



(7) But the chief captain Lysias came upon uSj 
Acuxxj.88. and with great violence took him away out of our 

handSy (8) Commanding his accusers to come unto 

thee: hy examining of whom thyself mayest take 
Aotozziii.8o. knowledge of all these things, whereof we accuse him. 

(9) And the Jews also assented, saying that these 

things were so} 

The whole words. And would have judged him according 
to our law. But the chief captain Lysias came upon us, and 
with great violence took him away out of our hands, command^ 
ing his accusers to come unto thee, is wanting in the best 
manuscripts, and is generally rejected by critics, though 



^ UapiXOuv ik Avaia^ 6 X'XiapxoCt 
litrd woWfjg ftiagiK rwv x^^P^^ rjfjiCjv 
dniiyayif KiXiv<ra£ rovg xarriyopovQ 
avTov ipxt<f9ai lici fff. — Text, recept. 



The whole of this passage, with a 
portion of the sixth verse, omitted bj 
Tiachetidorf. 
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with hesitation by many. The words seem, however, neces- 
sary to complete the sense and to enable us to comprehend 
the nature of the charge made against St. Paul and its cir- 
cumstances, and we may therefore well hesitate before we 
reject them.^ 

The accusers of the Apostle complain that Lysias seized 
Paul from the midst of them with great viohnce. There 
seems no evidence of violence, and if any was used, it was 
to protect the Apostle from the violence of the zealots who GroUos. 
sought to slay him.'^ 

(10) T/ien Paul, after that the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as acLxxleb. 
I know that thou hast been of many pears a judge 
unto this nation, I do the more cheerf all g answer for 
myself: (11) Because that thou inayest understand, 
that there are but yet twelve days since I went up to 
Jerusalem for to worship. (12) A7id they neither 
found me in the temple disputiny with any man, 
neither raising up the people {sTTKrua-Tatnv Troiouura 
o;fXoi>),^ neither in the synagogues, nor in the city : 
(13) Neither can they prove the things whereof they 
now accuse me. 

This speech of St. Paul, and that which is given in the 
twenty-sixth chapter, differ from the two former speeches 
made before the Jewish people and the great Council at 
Jerusalem in this respect, that these latter two were made, 
the first before a heathen goveraor, Claudius Felix, and the 
last before Festus, his successor in the government, and in 
the presence of king Agrippa. 



Actn XXV. K ; 
xxviU. 17. 



' These words arc wholly omitted in 
A.B.n.L.P.K. and many cursives, 
but are found in E., in many cureives 
in the Syriac, JEthiopic, Arabic, and 
Vulj^ate versions, and in many of the 
Fathers. They are om.ittcd by Griesb. 
Lachm., and Tischendorf, but not by 
Mattha?i, Bornemann, nor De Wette. 
Wordsworth inserts them and Alford 
also, but the latter within brackets. 
Words, thinks their omission accidental, 
but suggests that if intentional they 
may have been cancelled by some 
copyist who supposed that the Jews 
had no power of judicature. J)e IVette 
observes that it " is hardly imagiiiuble 
that so little should have been as- 



signed to the speaker as would be the 
case if these words were omitted. Be- 
side thb, the historic aorist kKpar^na" 
fiev seems to require some sequel, some 
reasi^n, after his seizure, why he was 
then present and freed from Jewish 
durance." — Alford. 

2 This charge, for which there is no 
evidence in the narrative in the previous 
chapter, makes it still more unlikely 
that these words were inserted without 
authority. 

^ ** iviovffTatnc — a Pauline word, 
occurring nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, except in 2 Cor. xi. 28 : * making 
a mob' would be the literal translation 
of the phrase." — Sowton, 
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Hackett. 
Meuochias. 



Humphry. 



Stier. 



Baxter. 



Alford. 



In contrast to the adulation and untruth which marked 
the speech of Tertullus, St. Paul, referring to the knowledge 
possessed by Claudius Felix, from the fact that he had hcen 
of many years a judge unto this nation, applies himself with- 
out exordium to answer the charges of his accusers. He 
does 80, however, without attempting to flatter the governor. 
Though Felix had been procurator only for some six 
years — a long period, however, compared with the short 
tenure of oflBce of his immediate predecessors — he had been 
governor of Samaria and of Trachonitis, and other districts 
under Cumanus, whom he succeeded in the higher office of 
procurator.^ 

He states two grounds for confidence in making his de- 
fence before Felix : — 

(1) That Felix had been long versed in such matters as 
those of which he was now accused. 

(2) That he himself had only been twelve days in Jeru- 
salem, so that inquiry into his conduct was easy ; and that 
as he had gone up from Caesarea itself so short a time be- 
fore, the fact was one for himself which the governor 
could readily ascertain for himself.* 

He went up to Jerusalem, and that for the purpose of 
worshipping. Had he been seditious, he seems to say, he 
would not have come from a distance in order to take part 
in the temple worship, nor when there would he have joined 
in the services without noise or ostentation. The short 
time during which he had been there, again, did not allow 
of any attempt at sedition on his part even had he been 
so minded. So far, however, was he from raising a tumult, 
that he had not even disputed in the synagogues, nor in the 
city, nor up and down the streets {Kara tt}v tt6\lv), though it 



^ Felix Buccecded Cumanus a. d. 52 
{JFiner, Wieseler), in the autumn. 
Before his own appointment, however, 
to the office of Procurator he had 
governed Samaria for some years under 
Cumanus (Hertz. Encycl. iv. p. 364). — 
Taeittu, Ann. xii. 64. 

» Twelve days. ** The best mode of 
reckoning the twelve days is the follow- 
ing: First, the day of the arrival at 
Jerusalem (ixL 17) ; second, the inter- 
view with James (xxi. 18) ; third, the 
assumption of the vow (xxi. 26); 
fourth, ffth, sixth, and seventh, the 
vow continued, which was to have been 
kept seven days, but was interrupted on 
the fifth ; eighth, Paul before the San- 



hedrim (xxii. 30; xxiil 1 — 10) ; ninth, 
the plot of the Jews, and the journey 
by night to Antipatris (xxiii. 12 — 31) ; 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, 
the days at C^sarea (xxi v. 1), on the 
last of which the trial was then taking 
place. The number of complete days, 
therefore, would be twelve; the day 
in progress at the time of speaking not 
being counted. The^t;^ days mentioned 
in verse I above agree with this com- 
putation, if we reckon the day of leaving 
Jerusalem as the first of the five, and 
that of the arrival at CaDsarea as the 
last. So essentially, Wetstein, Anger, 
Meyer, De Wette, and others.** — 
Hackett, 
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had been perfectly competent for a peaceful Jew to have com. a Lup. 
done this. 

(14) But this I confess unto thee, that after the isrix''"*;'*' 
way which they call heresy^ so worship I tlie God sriu^w. 
of my fathers, believing all things which are written *t*"*«- 
in the law and in the prophets: (15) And have hope J^h;;*"if; 
toward God, which they themselves also alhw, that AS«iH.6i 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead^ both of the Svlaw.* 
just and unjust. 

Though the high priest Ananias was of the sect of the 
Sadducees, yet from the appeal of St. Paul to the doctrine 
of the resurrection as a truth tvhich they themselves also 
allow, it would seem that a great, if not the greater part of 
the assembly were Pharisees, so that the breach between 
them and the Sadducees, arising out of the words of St. 
Paul when he made his defence before the Council, must H«ckett. 
have been speedily healed. 

Though St. Paul admits his belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah, yet he refuses to acknowledge that the disciples 
of Christ comprised a sect, or division. His claim is this, 
that the truths declared by him were the old truths revealed 
in the law and the prophets, and that these gave meaning to 
the sacrifices and to the ceremonial of the temple. They 
indeed call the way in which he was walking a heresy, or 
sect; but that was their perversion of the truth, not his. ucWtr. 
This will show, however, that the Christians were at this 
time still regarded only as a sect or school, as a party 
among the Jews still comprised in the bosom of Judaism, ciuuu 
Whilst, however, others called and looked upon the Chris- 
tians as a sect, St. Paul regards Christianity as a way, or lutiw. 
mode of living, a rule and manner of life; as the way c!S!^ 
through earth to the kingdom of God in heaven. 

In this way the Apostle worshipped the Oodof his fatliers, 
and in asserting this ho declares that the truths which he 
preached, the gospel of Christ, was from the same God 
whom the fathers of the nation had of old worshipped. His 
defence was that he declared no new God, and introduced (Scnmmiiiu. 
no new truths and worship.* 

^ vtKpStv, — Text, reeept. Omitted in non degeneres, patrium Denm quern 

Tiseh, colcbaat unicum esae CGeli et terras 

' " Interea pro confesso sumebat, opiflcem, Gentiles verd totius rcliqai 

patres, a quibas profecta erat Juduica orbis deos inania esse figmenta." 

religio, probofl et germanos fuisse Dti Calvin, 
cul tores, ut jure gloriari possent Judaei 
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Dtn. ziLS. 



MenMMhben 
Israal De U 
resnrree- 
don de lot 
maeruM. 



Amongst the Jews^ at that time as well as since^ there 
were at least three opinions as to the resurrection of the 
dead. 

(1) It was held then generally, at least by the Pharisees 
and by the bulk of the Jews, that the just and unjust among 
the people of Israel would rise at the last day, some to ever' 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
This, however, was held as an opinion rather than as a 
certain article of the faith. 

(2) It has been disputed, at least since the coming of 
Christ, whether others than the just of the children of 
Israel shall rise again.^ 

(3) A few writers have held that the just out of all nations 
will be raised from the dead at the last day. 

Even those, however, who taught that both the just and 
unjust would rise at the last day seem to have limited this 
resurrection to some of both kinds, and did not teach that 
all men would rise again.* 



AcU xxiii. 1. 



(16) And herein do I exercise myself^ to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men. 



Herein, in the worship of the Ood of my Fathers, and in 

obedience to tlie law and to what is written in the pi'ophets, 

I study to preserve always a good conscience, so as to be 

void of offence in my heart towards Ood, and in my actions 

Corn. A Lap. towards men} 

I exercise myself There are two things required in a 
conscience which shall be void of offence : — 

(1) That it be enlightened or perfectly informed as to the 
duty required by God. 

(2) That the dictates thus enlightened by God's Spirit 
should be honestly and actively performed. St. Paul, since 
the enlightenment of God's revelation made to him on his 
way to Damascus, could make the boast of possessing and 
also of exercising a conscience void of offence towards Ood 
and towards man} 



Calvin. 



^ In the Babylonian Talmud 
(Taanith, fol. 7, 1), a saying of R. Abher 
ifl preserved. Ho says that " the day 
of rain is greater than the resurrection 
of the dead, the resurrection of the dead 
is D^p'^nsV for the righteous^ but the 
rain is both for the righteous and the 
wicked." 

' See Note A at the end of this 



chapter. 

' ** A confidence and assurance that 
he hath done nothing subject so much 
as to the censure of having scandalized 
others." — Hammond on Conseienee, § 1 3. 

* " Quand la foi est vive et I'esper- 
ance veritable, la charity en accomplit 
les OBUvres. Celle de Saint Paul a 
quatre qualitcs. Elle est (1) Op^raute ; 
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(17) Noil) after many years I came to hHng alms acuxiw. 
to my nation^ and offerings. (18) Whereupon cer- f^'v|-j*^^- 
tain Jews from Asia found me purified in the ^^\^^^ 
temple^ neither with multitude^ nor with tumult. H;""^* 
(19) Who ought to have been here before thee^ and ^M;*i"!i6 
object y if iliey had ought against me. 

After many years of absence, the Apostle says, I have but 
just returned to Jerusalem; I cannot, therefore, have been 
guilty of the sedition imputed to me by my accusers. The 
many years of absence of which he speaks must mean the 
years which had elapsed since his conversion, the two and 
twenty years since he left Jerusalem with the commission 
from the high priest to bring all Christians at Damascus Lyra, 
bound unto Jerusalem, and not merely the years, which xcuix.a. 
were not many, which had passed since his last brief visit Fromoud. 
to the Apostles in that city. 

/ came to bring alms to my nation, and offerijujs. Alms for 
the poor, and offerings for the services of the temple. This 
is the only place in the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
where the bringing of alms to Jerusalem is mentioned, 
though we have several notices of this fact in the Epistles, 
and we learn from these that Macedonia and Achaia had 
furnished him with those alms, and had commissioned him 
to deliver them to the poor saints of Jerusalem.* 

As to the specific charge of riot and sedition, St. Paul 
refutes this by saying that the certain Jews from JSphesus, 
who had stirred up the people against him, and who had 
made the tumult of which ho was now accused, found him 
peaceably engaged in the allotted worship of the temple, com. k up. 
and puriji^id there.' 

(20) Or else let these same here say^ if they hate 
found any evil doing in me, while I stood before the ^^vSIm!' 
council^ (21) Except it be for this one voice ^ that 



Rom* XT. 26^ 

47. 
1 Cor. XTi. 1 



(2) iafatigable dans le travail ; (3) ex- 
act dcvant Dieu ; (4) ^difiantc aux yeux 
dea hommes." — Quesnel. 

* " Invenerunt me purijteatum in 
trmplo. Nam Christianus non debet 
inveniri in loco turpi, aut in opere male 
Tel niali speciem babente ; sed in loco 
Bancto ct in opere sancto." — Salmeron, 

' On the force of tbis brief reference 
to tbe alms brongbt by St. Paul, one of 



tbc undesigned coincidences between tbe 
Epistles and tbe Acts of tbe Apostles, 
see Faley^t Hora Faulina, cbap. 2, 
no. 1. 

' " Observa bsBC quatuor quibuB 
bonoratur templum, hoc est, Ecclesia : 
dum scilicet oramus, elcomosynas prse- 
stamus, offerimus spiritnalcs hostias et 
Bubinde purificamur, at qui subinde 
labimur .' ' — Ferus, 
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Kmrklaod. 



1 Cor. XT. 1. 



I cried standing among them^ Touching the resur- 
rection of the dead I am called in question by you 
this day. 

Except it he for this one voice. These words have been 
supposed to be spoken ironically. Only this one voice did I 
utter, if that can indeed be considered a crime. The only 
cause which I have given for this accusation of sedition was 
when I cried out before the Council that for the hope of the 
Corn. A Lftp. resurrectiou I was called in question, and this is a truth. 

St. Paul never omits to avail himself of every opportunity 
to mention the resurrection of the dead. It was to him the 
centre of the faith, emphatically the gospel. 

In this defence of himself St. Paul did not reply by the 
mouth of an advocate, but by that wisdom which in accord- 
ance with Christ's promise to His disciples was given to him 
in the moment of his need. And his defence is : — 

(1) That the God whom he and those of the way, whom 
their accusers speak of as the sect of the Nazarenes, worship 
is the God of old, known by and worshipped by the fathers, 
and no strange God. 

(2) That his hope was in the resurrection of the dead, 
which the rest of the Jews, especially those who followed 
the teaching of the Pharisees, also held and declared, and that 
with this hope he held and beUeved all that was contained 
in the law and the prophets — ^all, that is, which the Pharisees 
held and taught. 

(3) That believing there was to be a judgment to come, 
both of the just and the unjust, he laboured to maintain a pure 
conscience, so as to be approved in that judgment. 



Tirinas. 



Sftlmtron. 



Act* xxrli. S ; 
zxrUl. 16. 



(22) And when Felix heard ^ these things^ hating 
more perfect knowledge of that way^ he deferred 
them, and said, When Lysias the chief captain shall 
come down, I will know tlie uttermost of your 
matter.^ (23) And he commanded a certain cen- 
turion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty ^ 



. * 'Affov<rac ^i ravra. — Text, reeept. 
Omitted in Tiseh. 

* Hammond thiu paraphrases this 
Terse : " When Felix had had this cog- 
nizance of the matter, and discerned how 
things stood, he deferred passing any 
sentence, saying, Concerning the Chris* 



tian religion, whether it were deroga- 
tory to the law of the Jews, I will deter- 
mine when I have advised with learned 
men that know your pretentions, and 
that concerning the tumult said to be 
raised by Paul, when Lysias comes, 
whose testimony will decide it." 
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and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance 
to minister or come unto him} 
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Aclii xxi. 8— 
1«. 



Having more perfect knowledge. He had been Procurator 
about six years^ he had experience in Samaria for a still 
longer time, he had lived as Procurator at Caesarea, the 
city of Philip the Evangelist, where a Church had been 
founded, and where St. Peter had years before baptized the 
Roman centurion Cornelius of the Italian band, so that he 
had ample opportunities of coming to a perfect knowledge 
of the doctrines of the Church, and of its relation to woidsworth. 
Judaism. 



(24) And after certain daj/s, when Felix came 
with his wife Dimsilla^^ which was a Jewess^ he sent 
for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ. (25) And as he reasoned of righteousness ^ 
temperance^ and judgment to come^ Felix trembled^ 
and answered, Go thy way for this tims ; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 

Before, however, the coming of Lysias, moved, as it would 
seem, by the wish of his wife Drusila, who was a Jewess, and 
as such interested in those matters about which St. Paul 
was accused, lie sent for Paul, not, however, to the judgment- com. k up. 
hall and to a public examination, but to one m private. 
This must be borne in mind when we notice the tone of his 
fervid oration, his rebuke of the vices of which Felix was 
publicly accused. He had spoken with deference for his 
oflSce when in the judgment-hall, here in private he boldly 
rebukes him for his unrighteous conduct. 

He reasoned of righteousness with reference to his conduct 
to others; oftevipei'ance, with reference to himself; and judg- 
ment to come, with reference to God. Ofrighteou^mess, in this Ltw. 
rebuking the avarice of Felix ; of temperance, or chastity, thus 
denouncing the conduct of Felix and Drusilla; and of a 



^ Aiara^aiAtvSc re rtp tKarovTapxy 
TTiptXffOai Tov IlavXoVy ex^'*' ^^ dvtniVf 
cat fii^Stva KtaXvtiv rCiv iiitav ahrou 
VTzripiTiXv ri trpoaipxic^t^t ahnp.^ 
Text, recept.; in Tiseh, ahrbv is in- 
serted in place of rbv TlavXov, and ri 
irpoffipx^oOat is omitted. 

' See note B at the end of this 
chapter. 

* *' Ohservc the force of, Mnff a 



Jewess, We should also notice the 
phrase by which the gospel is here 
described, the faith in Christ, or the 
Messiah, The name ' Christian * was 
doubtless familiarly known in Csesarea, 
and a Jewish princess must necessarily 
have been curious to hear some account 
of what professed to be the fulfilment 
of Jewish prophecy." — Conybeare and 
JSowson. 
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judgment to come, when all unri^liteoiisness and intemperance 
will be taken account of. In this we may see the boldness 
of the great Apostle and his fearlessness in touching upon 
Bmcba. such Unpalatable topics.* So unpalatable, indeed, was the 
preaching of St. Paul, that Felix trembled,^ and hastened to 
put an end to the speech of the Apostle, and so stayed his 
chance of repentance.' 

(26) fie hoped also that moneif should have been 

go^«»»^ given him of Paul j that he might loose him:^ where- 

'^Mv^aji. ^^'^ ''^ sent for him the oftener^ and communed with 

him. (27) But after two years Porcius Festus 

came into Felix'' room: and Felix^ willing to show 

the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 

He hoped also that money should have been given him, 
Felix knew that Paul had come to Jerusalem bringing alms 
to the poor brethren, he therefore the more readily believed 
that he had money which he would be ready to bestow in 
order to obtain his freedom. Avarice was a prominent 

Corn, k Lap. feature in the character of Felix. This, however, the Apostle 
would not yield to. St. Paul was allowed to see his friends, 
by the permission of Felix, apparently with the expectation 
that they would purchase the liberty of St. Paul,* who, 
however, made use of this relaxation of the severity of 
his imprisonment by continuing the work of his apostle- 

Renaiu ship at Caesarca. And Felix, disappointed of obtaining 

money from St. Paul, left him hound, and in so doing gave 
an additional proof of his own injustice.® He did this 
seemingly in order to purchase for himself favour with the 
Jews, so that they might in return for this compliance be 

Humphry. less disposed to complain of him at Rome.' After two years, 

Hunmond. howevcr, of this imprisonment Felix was removed from his 
office and went to Rome, where notwithstanding the Jews 

* " He began in the right point ; he progressum impedierit, timens fortassis, 
knew that it was to no purpose to ne eum do malefactis pceniteret." — 
preach Jesus Christ crucified to an in- Salmeron, 

temperate person, to a usurper of other * onutg Xvay ahrbv. — Text, recept. 

men's rights, to one who dwelt in the Tisch. omits. 

world and cared not for the sentence of » See Blunt, Veracity of the Ootpeh 

the last day." — Bp. Taylor, Sermon and Acta, no. xxv. 

Via Intelligentia, See Bp. Sanderson, « Sec Note C at the end of this 

First Sermon ad populum, § 20. chapter. 

' * " the strength of sin, that will ' '♦ Adeo difficile est magnatibus 

live even when men tremble for fear of hujus mundi, quod rectum est ubique 

judgment." — Baxter. sequi.'' — Erasmus in Paraph, 

* *'Ut tremef actus Felix sermonis 
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pursued him with their complaints. Paul also was at Rome 

at the same time. We do not road, however, that the con^ Leohier. 

vciiient season came to Felix then, or at any other time. 



Note A. — Jewish opinions a8 to the Resubiieotion at the last day. 



Though opinions were diyided among 
the Jews as to whether the resurrection 
would be both of the just and unjust, 
many holding a belief in a general 
resurrection, others asserting that it 
would be of the just only, yet specu- 
lation seems hardly to have extended 
beyond the fato of the children of Is- 
rael at such time. In answer to the 
question, whether the resurrection 
would be general for all the children of 
Israel, si I^ reaurreecion sera general a 
todos loa Israelitas ? R. Menasseh ben 
Israel says that R. Schadia a Gaon, R. 
Moseh Gerundense, and R. David 
Kimchi upon the first Psalm, imagine 
that the resurrection will be only of the 
just, and that they found their opinion 
on the saying of the ancients. The 
strength or blessing of the rain {la for- 
taleza de las lluvias) is for the just and 
the unjust ; but the resurrection of the 
dead is for the just alone. With refer- 
ence to the passage in the book of 
Daniel, which seems to contradict this 
opinion, "Many of thera that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt " (Dan. xii.2), 
these authors interpret it as though it 
road, " they that awake shall receive 
everlasting life, but the others shall re- 
ceive shame and contempt," which is, as 
Menasseh ben Israel remarks, to destroy 
the whole force of the words. Another 
view is thus stated in Ros d-Sand. 
Three classes of men will rise in the 
day of judgment. One class will con. 
sist of those perfectly just, that is to 
say, those whose merits exceed their 



evil deeds. Another class will be com- 
posed of the wholly evil, that is to say, 
of those whose demerits exceed their 
good deeds, and the third class will com- 
pruie those whose demerits and merits 
are equal in the balance. Thus far how- 
ever Jewish writers speak only of the 
children of Israel. With the Pharisees, 
then, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead was one of the thirteen fun- 
damental articles of the faith, which if 
any did not hold they could not be 
reckoned to be of the Jewish religion. 
This, however, they believed would be 
limited not only to the children of 
Israel, but to the just alone. In later 
times chiefly, another opinion was a 
matter of controversy, and hence Me- 
nasseh ben Israel goes on to discuss 
whether at the resurrection of the dead 
those of all people will be included, 
^i tambien resucitaran los muertos de 
las mas naciones ? to which he gives an 
affirmative opinion, citing in confirma- 
tion the words of Daniel, many^ which, 
he remarks, does not say or mean many 
of the sons of thy people, but many 
of all those who sleep in the dust. See 
Menasseh ben Israel, De la resurreeeion 
de los muertos, lib. iii. (lib. ii. cap. 8, 9), 
Amsterdam, a.m. 6396; Pocock (Theol, 
Works f vol. i.) ; Notce Miscellanea}, cap. 
vi. to the Porta Mosis of R. Moses Mai- 
monides ; Buitorf, Chald. Lex. in voce; 
Techija, p. 746, et in voce , Tekuma, 
p. 2001 ; Joseph Mede's Theol. Works, 
p. 797, 801, 880; and Two Sermons 
by Dr. John Gill {Lime Street Lectures), 
The Doctrine of the Resurrection stated 
and defended. 
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Note B. — Dbcsilla. 



Felix was thrice married. (1) To 
Drusilla, a daughter of Juha, king of 
Mauritania, and of Cleopatra, a daughter 
of the Triumvir Antony and Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt (Tacit. Hist. v. 9. 
Suet, in Calig. xxvi. 1. Dio. 49, 411); 
and on her death he married (2) another 
of the same name, Drusilla, the sister 
of Herod Agrippa the 2nd, and Ber- 
nice, and second daughter of Herod 
Agrippa the First (Acts xii. I, 20—23), 
and of Cyprus, daughter of Salampso. 
She had heen at the age of six years 
betrothed to Antiochus, son of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, king of Comagene, but 
on his refusal to embrace the Jewish 
religion and submit to the rite of cir- 
cumcision she married Azizus, king of 
Emesa, who for the sake of this mar- 
riage conformed to the Jewish religion. 
Soon after her marriage, however, she 
was induced by the solicitations of 
Felix and the arts of the sorcerer Simon, 
a Jew, by many believed to have been 
the same as Simon Magus mentioned 
in the early part of thb book (Acts viii. 
9 — 24), to leave her husband and to 



marry Felix, contrary to the Jewish Ian 
(Neander, History of the Planting oj 
Christianity). By this Drusilla Felii 
had one son, named Agrippa, who, to- 
gether with his mother, perished in an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in tho 
reign of the Emperor Titus, a.d. 79 
(Joseph, ^n^f^. xx. 7, §§ 2, 3). Though 
DrusUla was a Jewess, her name is a 
Latin one. The mother of Tiberias 
CsBsar was Livia Drusilla, and Caligula 
had a sister named Drusilla. Herod 
might, therefore, have given his 
daughter this name out of compliment 
to the Imperial family. We read, 
however, frequently in Hebrew writ- 
ings of a Rabbi Drusai, which would 
seem as if the name was not un- 
known among the Jews {Gill), (3) 
According to Suetonius, Felix married 
a third wife, who, like the other two, 
was of royal lineage, and hence he 
speaks of him as "trium rcginarum 
maritum " (Claud, xxviii.), the husband 
of three queens. The name of this 
third wife has not, however, been re- 
corded in history. 



Note C. — CUBTODIA. 



X 



" When an accusation was brought 
against a Roman citizen, the magis- 
trate who had criminal jurisdiction in 
the case appointed the time for hearing 
the cause, and detained the accused in 
custody during the interval. He was 
not bound to fix any definite time for 
the trial, but might defer it at his own 
arbitrary pleasure ; and he might also 
commit the prisoner at his discretion to 
any of the several kinds of custody 
recognized by the Roman law. These 
were as follows — First, confinement in 
the public gaol {custodia publico) ^ which 
was the most severe kind, the common 



gaols throughout the Empire being 
dungeons of the worst description, 
where the prisoners were kept in chains, 
or even bound in positions of torture. 
Of this we have an example in the con- 
finement of Paul and Silas at PhilippL 
Secondly, free custody {eustodia libera)^ 
which was the milder kind. Here the 
accused party was committed to the 
charge of a magistrate or senator, who 
became responsible for his appearance 
on the day of trial ; but this species of 
detention was only employed in the case 
of men of high rank. Thirdly, military 
custody (eusiodia militariB), which was 
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introduced at tho beginning of the 
ImperiRl regime. In this last species 
of custody the accused person was 
given in charge to a soldier, who was 
responsible with his own life for the 
safe keeping of his prisoners. This 
wus further secured by chaining the 
prisoner's right hand to the soldier's 
left. The soldiers of course relieved 
one another in this duty. Their 
prisoner was usually kept in their bar- 
racks, but sometimes allowed to reside 
in a private house under their charge. 

"It was under this latter species of 
custody Paul was now placed by Felix, 
who gave him in charge to the centurion 



that he should be kept in custody (Acts 
xxiv. 23) ; but he added the direction 
that he should be treated with such in- 
dulgence as this kind of detention per- 
mitted. Josephus tells us that when 
the severity of Agrippa*s imprisonment 
at Rome was mitigated his chain was 
relaxed at meal-times. This illus- 
trates the nature of the alleviations 
which such confinements admitted ; 
and it is obvious that the centurion 
might render it more or less galling, 
according to bis inclination, or the 
commands he had received." — Conf/' 
beare and Howson's Life of St. Paul, 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EMFEROB OF BOME, NERO. 

PBOCUEATOE OF JJTDMJLf POBCnJS FESTTTS. 

HIGH PBIESTy I8MAEL BEN FHABI. 

(1) Now when Festus was come into the province j^ 

after three days he ascended from desarea to Jeru- 

AouxxiT.i. salem. (2) Then the high priest and the chief of 

*"* ^ the Jews informed him against Paul, and besought 

him^ (3) And desired favour against him, that he 

Actaixiii.M, would send for him to JeinisaUm^ laying wait in the 

way to kill him. 



15. 



On the removal of Claudius Felix from the government 
of Syria, Porcius Festus, probably another of the freedmen 
of Claudius, was appointed to this oflBce, which, however, 
he did not hold long, as he died within two years of his ap- 
pointment. Almost as soon as he had reached GsBsarea, the 
seat of the Roman government, on the third day after, 
thus allowing only an interval of one day for rest after his 
uilZdcrt!^' voyage, he set out to visit the national capital, Jerusalem, 
where he met the high priest, Ismael, the son of Phabi,* 

On the arrival of Festus at Jerusalem ilie high priest, or, 
according to another reading, the high priests,^ Ismael and 
his predecessors in office, came and asked a boon of the 
new governor, a favour to be granted them on his entry 
into his new office. They seem to have asked — 

(1) That as Sk favour on this occasion he might give up to 
them, to be dealt with as they wished, the prisoner whom 
Felix, to do them a favour, had left bound. 

^ ** Cfum in provineiam pervmisaetj ut was an active and able governor, and 

loquitur Trajanus ad Plinium 27, m- bore a good character for equity and 

ffresnujlnes provineia^ ut Ulpianus L. mildness. He died a. d. 62, in less 

observare, § aliquam, D. de officio Pro- tban two years after his arrival.*' — 

consulis ; ingresaut provineiam^ ibidem. Cook, 

§ post heec." — Orotitu, * 6 apxccpc^'C* — Text, reeepi. oc 

' *' FestuT arrived in the autumn, (lpx**P<*C' — TiseK 
loon after the departure of Felix. He 
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Aetsxviil.U. 
Verse 18. 



(2) When this was refused them thej then ask that he 
might be sent from Caesarea to Jerusalem for trial, the old 
conspirators being in that case ready to carry out their vow, 
and kill him on his way up to that city. This, but for the 
warning, they could easily have effected. But a small escort Lienwd. 
could be detached from the garrison at Csesarea, as the 
military force then in attendance upon Festus would have 
sufl&ciently weakened the garrison in that city without per- 
mitting any large escort to accompany Paul had he been 
sent from CoBsarea at this moment ; and as the country 
swarmed with assassins, sicarii, who were ready to do any ^^^^^ 
desperate service for hire, it would have been easy to have Aifordl 
seized and to have slain him on his journey. 

(4) But Festus misweredy that Paul should he 
kept at Ccesarea, and that he himself would depart 
shortly thither, (5) Let them therefore^ said he, 
which among you are able ^ go down with me^ and 
accuse this man, if there he any wickedness in him} 

Felix answered that Paul was Jce2^t at Caesarea, and that 
this would be the most convenient place for the examin- 
ation, since Paul was already there. Festus probably was 
aware of the conspiracy, penetrated the motives of those 
who asked this favour, and knew the danger which menaced 
the prisoner. 

Let theni therefore, said he, which among you are able, go 
down? These words have been variously understood by 
commentators, chiefly in these senses : — 

(1) Let those who are able to give evidence, and support 
the accusation made against him, go to Caesarea. 

(2) Let those who are able to make the journey, to whom 
the loss of time and trouble are not insuperable diflSculties, 
come down. 

(3) The most probable interpretation, however, and that 
chiefly in favour with modem critics, is — Let the able, the 
most powerful and distinguished members of the Sanhedrim, 
appear to support the charge brought against him. 

(6) And when he had tanned among them more 
than ten days,^ he went down unto Ccesarea ; and the 



Hackett. 
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Meyer. 
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Hackett. 
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* €t ri kariv Iv rtp AvSpi rovrtft. 
— Text, recept. et ri lariv iv Tip Ai^dpl 
arotrov. — Tisch. 

* *' Qui ergo in vobis, ait, potentes 
sunt." — Vulgate. " Que les principaux 
done d'entre-yous, leur dit-il, y yiennent 



avec moy." — Mans. Vera, 

^ Aiarpi\l/ag ^i Iv abroiQ rjfiipaQ 
nXiiovQ ff SiKa. — Text, recept. Aiarpi- 
yj/ag fi Iv avrdig w'^poQ ^^ ifXiiuvQ 
dxTut fj diiea, — Tisch. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



next day sitting on the judgment seat commanded 
Paul to be brought, (7) And when he was come^ the 
Jews which came down from Jerusalem stood round 
abouty and laid many and grievous complaints 
against Pauly which they could not prove. 



Hackett. 



Again we have in these words an instance of the energy 
of character which marked the new governor, and his zeal, 
at least in the first days of his office, to enter upon its duties, 
without giving himself any needless repose. The next day 
after his arrival from Jerusalem to Csesarea he command^ 
ed Paul to be brought before him as he sat on the judgment 
seat. Here the Jews came, and gathering round about the 
governor, pressed him tv^ith many and gi^ievous complaints 
against Paul, of which, however, St. Luke records only the 
chief. 



Actovl.lS; 
zxiv. 12; 
xxvUi. 17. 



(8) While he answered for himself, Neither against 
the law of the Jews^ neither against the temple^ nor 
yet against Caesar, have I offended any thing at all. 
(9) But Festus^ willing to do the Jews a pleasure, 
Acu^«|jr.«7. answered Paul, and saidj Wilt thou go up to Je^ni- 
salem, and there be Judged of these things before me^t ^ 



Hackett. 



Before me. In the presence of the Sanhedrim, by a Jew- 
wordaworth. ish tribunal, but before me, to secure impartiality. This 
was a compromise on the part of Festus. The trial, he sug- 
gests, might bo held at Jerusalem as the high priests had 
asked, but before the Boman governor. This, however, 
would have been tantamount to depriving the Apostle of his 
rights as a Roman citizen, and making him amenable to 
their judgment. Though the Sanhedrim possessed a cer- 
tain jurisdiction in some causes in Judaea, yet the rights and 
privileges of a Roman citizen made him not amenable to this 
jurisdiction. Because the Apostle was a citizen of Rome 
he had the right of trial before a superior, and in this case 
a more impartial tribunal.* 

Each of the three charges was recognized by Roman law, 
and involved capital punishment on the guilty. The charges 
were these : — 

* KptVfer^ai In 1/iou; — Text, reeept, HomanoD jus Talidios erat jure synedrii ; 

Kpidf/vai Iv ifiov ; — Tiseh. itaque Paulus, utpote civis Homaniu, 

^ ** Ilabcbat Synedrium jurisdictio- inyitus cogi non poterat illos agaoscere 

ncm quandom in Judseos; sed civitatis judioes/* — Sotmmiili^r, 



Grotioi. 
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(1) That Paul perverted men from the peaceable obedi- 
ence to the Roman law. 

(2) That by introducing heathen into the Holy Place he 
had assisted in profaning the temple at Jerusalem. 

(3) That he had been guilty of sedition or treason against 

the Roman Emperor. This latter was a common accusation cook. 
of the Jews against the Christians. It was that which was Johnxu.e, 
urged by the chief 'priests against our Blessed Lord, and in- Fromond. 
duced Pilate in fear to consent to His crucifixion. 



(10) The7i said Paul^ I stand at Ca^sar^s judg- 
ment seat^ where I ought to he judged : to the Jews 
hare I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest, 
(11) For if I he an offender, or have committed any 
thing worthy of death, I refuse not to die: hut e/* acuxvhl 
there he none of these things ivhereof these accuse »>;xxvi.8i. 
me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal 
unto Cwsar. 

It is, said St. Paul, at Caesar's tribunal that I am stand- 
ing. I cannot, then, be remitted to an inferior tribunal, nor MenocWus. 
be sent to Jerusalem from this, which is Caesar's city. My Fromoncu 
appeal therefore — and in this he acted remembering the 
vision which had said that ho should bear witness for Christ 
at Rome — is mito Casar} As Judaea was an imperial pro- Chrywwtom. 
vince, the appeal would necessarily be to the Emperor in L«^win. 
person. 

The plea of the Apostle is : — 

(1) 1 am a Roman citizen. Caesar's tribunal, therefore, 
is my proper judgment seat, either here or at Rome. 

(2) The Jews have no claim to judge me. They have 
failed in their accusation against me before Felix. To the 
Jews have I done no ivrong, and that thou thyself well knowest. Aiford. 

St. Paul ever availed himself of his civil rights, and at- 



^ Kalffapa IwiKaXovnai — Ceesarcm 
appello. This appeal of a Roman 
citizen removed the cause from the tri- 
bunal of the inferior magistrates and 
from the injustice which they would 
otherwise have committed. Thus it is 
said, L. xWiii., Tit. 6, 7, 8: " Lex Julia 
de vi publica tenetur, qui cum imperium 
potestutemve haberet, civem Romanum 
adversus provocationem necaverit, ver- 
beraverit, jusseritve quid fieri aut quid 
in uUum injeccrit ut torqueatur impedi- 
atvc quo minus Romso intra certum 



tempus adsit.'* As to the form, Macer 
L. xlix., Tit. i. 2, writes : " Si apud 
acta appellaverit, satis est, si dicat : 
* Appello.'" The right of appeal fol- 
lowed not only from the Valerian, but 
also from the Porcian and Scmpronian 
laws, which had given a right of ap- 
peal to the people ; afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Emperor. Cp. Pliny, x. 
97, in his letter to Trajan concerning 
the Christians whom he sent to Rome, 
"quia cives jRwwwwt erant." — Bautngar' 
ten and fFordtworih. 
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tested the sanctity of civil tribunals. Though he would re- 
fuse not to die if need be, yet he did not court death or en- 
counter it, when it was lawful by such an appeal to avoid 
death. He fled at one tim^^f rom Damascus. At Philippic and 
again at Jerusalem, he availed himself of his privileges as a 
Koman citizen to avoid the judgment of a partial and preju- 
diced tribunal; and now at Caesarea, when otherwise he would 
have been delivered up for trial by the Jews, he appealed for 
protection to the more impartial tribunal of Caesar at Rome. 



AoU zxiv. t7. 



(12) Then FesticSj when he had conferred with 
the council^ ans^ivered, Hast thou appealed unto 
Coesarea f unto Cassar shalt thou go. {i^) And after 
certain days king Agrippa and Bernice ^ came unto 
Ccesarea to salute Festus. (14) And when they had 
been there many days, Festus declared PauVs cause 
unto the king^ saying, There is a certain man left in 
bonds by Felix: (15) About whom, when I was at 
Jeimsalemy the chief priests and the elders of the 
Jews informed me, desiring to hate judgment against 
him.^ (16) To ivhom I answered^ It is not the man- 
ner of the Romans to deliver any man to die^ before 
that he which is accused hate the accusers face to 
face, and hate licence to answer for himself concern- 
ing the crime laid against him.^ (17) Therefore^ 
, when they were come hither^ without any delay on 
the morrow I sat on the judgment seat, and com- 
manded the man to be brought forth. 



Lorfniu. 



When he had conferred with his own Council, not with the 
Council of the Sanhedrim.* Festus admitted the appeal^ 



^ See Note A at the end of this 
chapter. 

' Kar* aifrov dUriv. — Text, recept. 
KUT* abrou Karai'iKfiv. — Tisch, 

' XaplZ«r^ai rtva avBpunrov tig 
iiirdjXuav.—Texi. recept. x^P^^^^^^^ 
Tiva dvOpwTTov. — Tisch. He rejects 
tig dnbtXtiav, 

* " The prefects of provinces were 
attended by councillors or ndpiSpoif 
chosen by themselves, rovg Si ^i) na- 
piSpovQ avrbg iavrtp aipdrai, etc. 
Dion. liii. 14. These were sometimes 



called their 'friends* (^I'Xcuv), sometimes 
* captains' {riyffiovwv), sometimes * as- 
sessors/ as in Philo, Leg, § 33, fitrh 
Ttjv ffvvidptav l^ovXiviro, and some- 
times Uhe council.' Illud negare 
possis, aut nunc uegabis, te, cousilio 
tuo dimisso, viris primariis, qui in con- 
silio C. Sacerdotis fuerant, tibique esse 
solcbant, remotis, de re judicata judi- 
casse ? Cic. in Terr, Act ii. lib. ii. 
c. 32, § 81; Suet. Tib. 33; and see 
Lardner, Cred. 6, 1, c. 2, § 16 ; Kui- 
noel, Acts xxv. 12." — Lewin, 
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and directed that Paul should be sent to Kome for trial. 
Whilst, however, he was awaiting the removal of the Apostle 
to Rome ]dng Agrippa (who had recently succeeded by 
the permission of Claudius to part of the territory of his 
uncle Herod) and Bernice came unto Gcesarea to salute 
Festus} 

The frequency with which this title king is here introduced, 
and the five times in which in the next chapter St. Paul ad- 
dresses Agrippa by this title, carries us back to the first de- 
claration of God's purpose to employ the newly-converted 
Saul as a chosen vessel . . to hear His name before the Gentiles Baumgartcn. 
and kings, as well as before the children of Israel, 

St. Luke speaks significantly of Agrippa and Bernice, 
giving her no desiguation, applying no term of relationship 
to Agrippa. She was the sister of the king, but common 
report attributed to her a still closer and incestuous relation- 
ship. Hence the significant silence of St. Luke as to who 
she was. The report of the connection of Agrippa and Ber- Joseph. An- 
nice was rendered the more probable from the fact of the jSjxvui.i*, 
incestuous alliances both of Herod the Great and also of his LiLeiiLw. 
grandson, Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee. Baumgmrten. 



(IS) Against ichom when the accusers stood up, 
they brought none accusation of such things as Isup- 
j)osed '/^ (19) But had certain (juestions against him 
of their oivn superstition, and of one Jesus, which 
tvas dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 



Acta zTlii 
15; xxiU. 
29. 



Their own superstitions, or their own way of worshipping 
God {irepl TTJs Ibias beicnbaLfiovCas), The word translated super- Hammond. 
stitions is used in an indeterminate sense, neither expressive 
of good nor of bad. As, however, Agrippa was a Jew who 
clung at least to the outward observances of the Mosaic law. 



* " It is a singular and minute coin- 
cidence, well worth our notice, that Jo- 
sephus records instances of this same 
Agrippa' s obsequiousness to Koman 
authorities of precisely the same kind. 
* About this time,' says he, ' king 
Agrippa went to Alexandiia, to salute 
Alexander, who had been sent by Nero 
to govern Egypt " {Bell. Jud. ii. 16, § 
1). And again, what is yet more to our 
purpose, we read, as on other occasions, 
that Bernice accompanied Agrippa in 
one of these visits of ceremony ; for hiv- 
ing appointed Varus to take care of their 



kingdom in their absence, ' they went 
to Berytus with the intention of meet- 
ing Gessius (Florus) the Roman go- 
vernor of Judfea * (Joseph, in Life, 
§ 11). This is a case singularly paral- 
lel to that in the Acts ; for Gessius 
Florus held the very same office in 
the same country as Felix.'* — Blunt* $ 
Undesigned Coincidences. 

^ oifStfiiav ahiav Ini^tpov wv virt' 
voovv iyut. — Text, recept, ovStfiiav 
airiav t^ipov iav iyu virivdovv iroviy- 
pdv. — Tisch. 
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Festus would not have made use of a word which bore a bad 
sense, since this would have made him guilty of discourtesy.^ 
Of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affii-med to be 
alive. We have in these words, and in the statement of 
the charge against Paul, an explanation of his own words, that 
he was brought into question because he held the doctrine of 
the reswn^ection of the dead, that is, the fact of the resurrection 
of Him who was dead, and who was by His rising the pledge 
and first-fruits of the general resurrection of all men. 



(20) And because I doubted of such manner of 
questionSy I asked him whether he would go to Jem- 
salem^ and there be judged of these matters. (21) 
But when Paul had appealed to be reserted unto the 
hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept 
till I might send him to Ccesar. 



DeDiea. 
Vngato. 



Humphry. 



When I doubted or hesitated as to my decision {hcesitans 
ad tern ego de hvjxis modi questione),^ 

When Paul had appcahd to be rcset-ved vnto the heaHvg of 
Aitgttslns. This title, originally conferred by the Senate 
upon Octavius, and retained by Tiberius, with some scruple, 
however, was assumed by the late emperorS; and became 
the legp.l title of those even who neither by descent nor 
adoption were of the family of Caesar. 



(22) Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I %voiild also 
hear the man myself.^ To morrow, said he, thou 



1 " Ita quoque Judaicara religionem 
dttaidatfioviav Lucius Lentulus yocat 
apiid Josephum in decreto pro Judsis. 
* Cires Romanos Judseos Judaicis sacris 
addictos, iisque operatoB in urbe Ephcso 
superstitionis {ituridai^oviac) ergo h 
militia dimisi' ut Pilatus apud Jose* 
phum Bell. Jud. ii. 9, § 3. Cum Judeei 
ultro gladiis cerrices objicevent, quum 
imagines urbi infcrri sinerent ' Pilatus 
vehementem superstitionem {SturtSai' 
fioviag) admiratus imagines confcstim 
effeni jubet/ Chriatianam illam re- 
ligionem Buattmpoviav Tocat Julianus, 
homo snperstitiossimus ipse £pi8t. 51 
ad Alexandrinos ' Si in illR superstitione, 
r^ diicriSaifioviifj ct eallidorum homin- 
um institutione perseverare malitis ; ' at 



mutuam inter vos concordiam retinete." 
— EUner. 

* " Beza, * Dubitans autem ego super 
hujusmodi inquisitione.* Malim verbo 
tcnus magis reddere, * Inops autem con- 
silii ego ad qu^estionem de hac rr,' 
solvendam nempe et expediendam." — 
Be Dieu. 

' ** l^ovXbfitjv Kai airSg — I mysflf 
aUo could wi'shy i.e. were it possible. 
The Greeks employed the imperfect 
indicative to express a present wish, 
which the speaker regarded, or out of 
courtesy affected to regard, as one that 
could not be realized. Compare Rom. 
ix. 3; Gal. iv. 20; W. § 41, 2; S. § 
13S, 3 ; K. § 259 ; R. ^r— Hackett, 
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shall hear him. (23) And on the morrow^ when 
Agrippa was cowe, and Bernice, ivith great pomp^ 
and was entered into the place of hearing^ with the 
chief captains^ and principal men of the city^ at 
Festus^ commandment Paul was brought forth. 

With great pomp, with lustre (jutera ttoWjjs (tyavraa-Cas) or 
splendour, a great array of guards and pomp of apparel, into LecWer. 
the place of hearing, the audience chamber, either one always 
appropriated for such purpose in the palace of the procurator, stier. 
or i7ito one which was set aside on this special occasion and 
for the purpose of the examination. It was not the tribunal, 
the place of judgment, but the hall, the audience chamber, Aiford. 
or place of hearing} 

As four years before Bernice had contracted a marriage 
with Polemo, king of part of Cilicia, the native country of 
St. Paul, this fact may have excited an interest in her mind, Lewin. 
and led her to desire to be present at this examination. 

(24) And Festiis said, King Agrippa^ and all 
men which are here present tvith tis, ye see this man^ 
about tvhom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt Acuxxii.2«. 
ivith me^ both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 
that he ought not to live any longer. (25) But when 
I found that he had committed nothing worthy oj 
death, and that he himself hath appealed to Augustus, 
I have determined to send him. (26) Of whom I 
have no certain thing to tvrite unto my lord. Where- 
fore I have brought him forth before you^ and 
specially before thee^ king Agrippa^ thaty after 



Acts'zxHi. 9, 
m; uvl. 
SI. 



^ *^^avraffia occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament ; it comprehends 
whatever shines or greatly strikes the 
eye." — OUhausen, In the same sense 
it is used by Shakespere — 

" Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich not 
gaudy." — Hamlety Act i. sc. 3. 

2 *' Festus took his seat on the 
tribunal, and to do the more honour to 
his royal guests, he commanded the 
attendance of the principal officers of 
the troops quartered at Caesarea, a'.il of 
the most influential of the civil magis- 



trates. The 5th, . 10th, and 15th 
Legions, or regiments of the line, besides 
five cohorts, or auxiliary corps, with 
accompanying squadrons of cavalry, 
were usually stationed at Coesarea (Jos. 
Bell. iii. 4, § 2 ; Ant. xix. 9, § 2; 
Tacit. Ei8t, v. 1, 10 ; ii. 6, 76). And 
the gleaming armour and gay attire of 
the great captains of the Roman army 
of Judooa, with the furred gowns and 
flowing robes of the municipal authori- 
ties, must have presented a most im- 
posing spectacle, and well calculated to 
stimulate the energies of the Christian 
advocate." — Lewin, 
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Foetus vould not have mRde nee of a word which bore a hii 
sense, sinre tliis would bave made him guilty of disconrtcev-' 
Of one /ivtof, wfct'tft wat dead, wiom Paul offirwed fo 6* 
n/tt'i'. ^Vo hare in these words, and in the statement of 
the elmrjjt" ngaiiist Paul, an explanation of his own words,tli»t 
ho witf biMiiLflit into question bccanse he held ilie doetrwe(^ \ 
ihf nuiii'iYi-tioii iv/flu- dvad, that is, the fact of the resurrectaM 
of Hiui who was dead, and who was by fiia rising the pledgt 
and tirst-fruits of the general reBuirection of all men. 

(iO) Aud because I doubted of such manner <^ 
gtifi^tivm, I (lyktd hhn vhether he would go to JeT%- 
Sij/iiii, and linn' be judged of these matters. (21) 
lint irheu Paul hod appealed to he reserved UTiio the 
heaniiit of Auijustus, I commanded fiim to be kepi 
till I viiilit send him to Cwsar. 

^Vhen I dcuhh'd or hesitated as to my decision (hanlans 
(iiifeiii vijo ilf hiijug modi yKCKi'i'tnif).' 

II lini I'aul had iij-piidtd !o l-e reserred vnio the hearing oj 
Au'jtixliis. TIu5 title, originn'ly coflTerred by the Seuute 
upon Octnvius, Pud ictnined by Tiberius, with some scruple, 
howeve'", was assumed by the late emperoiS; and became 
the tegp.l title of those evci who neither by descent nor 
adoption were of the family of Caisar. 

(22) Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I ivould also 
hear the man mysel/." To morrou; said he, thovi 
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examination had^ I might hate somewhat to write. 
(27) For it seemeih to me unreasonable to send a 
pinsoner, and not withal to signify the cfinmes laid 
against hhn. 

I fmind that he had covimitted nothing worthy of deaJth. 
In these words we have again a Roman magistrate pro- 
claiming Paul guiltless of the crimes with which the Jews 
charged him. For since the punishment for each of the 
alleged crimes of profaning the temple and of sedition 
against the Emperor was death, to say tliai he had com- 
mitted nothing worthy of death was to say that he was in- 
nocent of the charges of which he had been accused. 



Note A. — Hbbod Aobifpa II. and Bbbkicb. 



Trb King Agrippa before whom 
Paul was brought by Festus was Herod 
Agrippa II., or the younger. He was 
the only son of Herod who slew James 
and imprisoned Peter, and whose shock- 
ing death is recorded in Acts xii. 21 — 
23, and the great-grandson of Herod 
the Great. His mother was Cypros, a 
grandniece of Herod the Great When 
his father died (a.d. 44) he was only 
seyenteen years of age, and was living, 
a hostage, at Rome. Claudius, with 
whom he was a great faTourite, wished 
to bestow upon Agrippa his father's 
kingdom. He was, however, dissuaded 
from this by his counsellors, who repre- 
sented to the Emperor that Agrippa 
was too young to rule over so turbulent 
and important a kingdom as Judaea, 
and accordingly the possessions of his 
father again became a Roman province, 
to which Cuspius Fadus was sent as 
procurator. Five years after (a. d. 
49), however, on the death of his uncle, 
Herod king of Chalcis, Claudius con- 
ferred on the young prince the princi- 
pality or kingdom of Chalcis, with the 
oversight of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and the power of removing and ap- 
pointing the high priests, privileges 
formerly enjoyed by bis uncle (Joseph. 
Anliq, xx. 6, § 2). Four years after- 



wards, in A. D. 53, Claudius gave to 
him a larger province, the tetrarchiet 
of Philip and Lysanias (Luke iii. 1), 
including Batanea, Trachonitis, Aura- 
nitis, and Abilene, when he assumed the 
title of king (Joseph. Antiq. xz. 7, } 
1). He then fixed his residence at 
Cssarea Banias, or Philippi, as the 
capital of his dominions. This city he 
beautified with magnificent buildhigs, 
and in compliment to the Bmperor 
Nero called it Neronias. To the 
possessions of Agrippa, Nero on his 
accession added Tiberias, part of Galilee, 
and Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen 
neighbouring villages (Joseph. Antiq, 
XX. 8, } 4). 

Though a Jew in religion, Agrippa 
does not seem to have been moved by 
any settled religious feelings, nor was 
he, like his father, careful in the ob- 
servation of Jewish customs (PhUo ad 
Caium. §§ xxxv., xxxvi.). He was 
for this and for other^reasons unpopu- 
lar with his subjects, who suspected 
him of being too subservient to 
the Roman Emperor. A palace which 
he built at Jerusalem, and erected to 
such a height that it overlooked the 
temple area, gave great offence to the 
Jews, who heightened the walls of the 
enclosure of the temple on the side of the 
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palace, so'as to'preTent this profanation. 
On an appeal to Rome the cause of the 
people was sustained by Nero. Like 
the other princes of the Herodian 
family, Herod Agrippa II. was noted 
for his magnificence and sensuality. 
At the beginning of the Jewish war he 
endeavoured to mediate between the 
Komans and the Jews, but on the 
breaking out of the war he took part 
with the former, though still labouring 
to bring about peace. He survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem many 
years, resided chiefly at Rome, and is 
said to have died there in the third year 
of Trajan, a. d. 99, though this date 
has been questioned by some. He was 
the last surviving member of the family 
of Herod the Great. 

Bebnicb was the sister of Herod 
Agrippa II., and eldest daughter of He- 
rod Agrippa I., her other sisters being 
Drusilla, wife first of Azizus, king of 
Dmesa, and then of Felix the procurator, 
and Mariamne, wife of Archelaus, whom 
she deserted for Demetrius, a rich Jew 
of Jerusalem. Bernice was betrothed to 
Marcus, son of Alexander Lysimachus, 
the Alabarch of Alexandria, a marriage, 
however, which was not consummated 
in consequence of the early death of 
Marcus. She afterwards married her 
uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, by whom 
she had two sons, Berenicianus and 
Hyrcanus (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 5, 1). On 
the death of her uncle she lived with her 
brother Agrippa, who had succeeded 
to the possession of his uncle. In order 
to stifle a report that she maintained an 
incestuous intercourse with her brother, 
she prevailed on Polemo, king of Cilicia, 
to marry her. She, however, soon de- 
serted him, and returned to her brother 



-^^'ppft a short time before the death 
of Claudius. To the intimacy between 
her and Agrippa the Roman satirist 
refers in his well-known verses — 

*^ Adamas notissimus et Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit 

olim 
Barbarus incests, dedit hunc Agrippa 

sorori." — Juvenal, Sat. vi. 156 — 57. 

Daring the disturbances which pre- 
ceded the Jewish war she exerted 
herself on behalf of the Jews, and 
even stood as a suppliant before the 
tribunal of Florus the procurator, 
and besought him to spare the Jews 
(Joseph. WarSf ii. 16, § 1). So great 
was her power and political influence, 
that Josephus (Xi/I?, \ W) speaks of 
Agrippa and Bernice as " sovereigns " 
reigning together on the territory pos- 
sessed by the former. She is accused 
of having been the mistress of the 
Emperor Vespasian, as she was after- 
wards of his son Titus, whose senior 
she was by twelve years. This con- 
nection is mentioned by Tacitus {Hi»t, 
ii. 2), Suetonius {Titus 7), and Die 
Cassius (Ixvi. 6). So great was her 
influence over the Emperor Titus that 
with great difficulty he was restrained 
from marrying her. The fear of the 
indignation of the Roman people, how- 
ever, prevailed in preventing TituB 
from making this marriage, and he re- 
luctantly sent her from Rome : ** Be- 
renicem statim ab urbe dimisit invitus 
invitam." After this dismissal of Ber- 
nice history is silent about her. Tille' 
monVs Hist, des Empereurs ; Merival^t 
History of Borne ; Winer's Realworter" 
buck. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Lechler. 



Btier. 



Lecblor. 



EMFEKOR OF BOME, 
PROCTJIIATOB OF JXJD-aEA, 
HIGH PBIEST, 



KERO. 

PORCIUS FESTirS. 

ISMAEL BEN PHABI. 



(1) Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art per- 
mitted to speak for thyself.^ Then Paul stretched 
forth the hand, and answered for himself: 

Thou art permitted (^Trtr/ocTrerat). Not I permit thee. 
Agrippa uses the impersonal form so as not to derogate 
from the honour due to the Roman governor when he 
permitted and bade St. Paul speafe /or himself. But though 
the Apostle was called upon, and expected to make a per- 
sonal defence from the charges brought against him by his 
accusers, yet he spoke less on his own behalf than he had 
done before. His speech is taken up with defending the 
message which he had been commissioned to make known 
alike to the Jews and to the Gentiles, and also in asserting 
that Christianity was the fulfilment of what had been 
taught in the Old Testament Scriptures. This is far more 
in his mind than the wish to apologize for his own conduct. 
In this he manifests what ought to be the mark of the 
minister of Christ, in all things the consideration not of his 
own character, nor of his own credit, but of his Master's 
glory. 

Then Paul stretched forth his hand,^ from which hung one 



* virip fftavTov Xiytiv. — Text, recept, 
irept aeavTOv Xl yetv. — Tisch. 

" St. Paul waB always ready and glad 
to give an account of his faith in Jesus 
and of his conyersion, as here he does; 
not as a criminal ; for the cause had 
already been determined, and the sen- 
tence passed, which makes me think that 
vTT^p in this Terse signifies, as it often 
does, noty^r, but concerning, Trepi, as he 
says, xxiir. 10, rd ircpi ifiavrov diro* 



XoyoDfxat* for this was not a court of 
judicature in which Paul was to defend 
himself, but a private audience, at 
Agrippa's desire, in which Paul waa to 
speak concerningy not for himself.'* — 
MarkJand. 

^ "Extendit manum more antiquo, 
ut dicturi solebant: Crassinus apud 
Plutarchum Csesare, p. 729. iimivac 
rijv diKtdv jtai /isya PoTiffaQ^ vixriaofuv 
101} Xa/iirpwf it Ka7<rapf *deztra pro- 
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of the chains with which he was bound. In this simple Hackett. 
action he does as is usual with oratoi's, and having done so 
he ansivered for himself, or made his defence against the 
charges alleged by his accusers. The words, he answered sharpe. 
for himself y are technical, and belong to a court of law. 

(2) / think myself happy ^ king Agrippa^ because 
I shall answer for myself this day before thee touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am accused of the Jews : 
(3) Especially because I knoiv thee to be expert in all 
customs and questions which are among the Jews : 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

Agrippa had now resided six years in Palestine since his 
return from Rome. Ho had, as part of his functions, the 
superintendence of the temple and the appointment and re- 
moval of the high priests, so that his office compelled him 
to be expert ^ in all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews, hence the justice of St. PauPs appeal to him at this 
time. Rabbinical writers, moreover, speak of Agrippa as cook. 
possessing a very exact knowledge of the law, and in 
various parts of the Talmud wo find frequent instances schottgen. 
noted of his observance of the customs of the Jews, and of 
his knowledge of the different questions agitated in the gul 
schools of Hillel and Shammai.* 

/ shall answer for myself before thee — the presente — before 
thee as an auditor, not as a judge. In speaking of his plea- orotiua. 
sure in doing this the Apostle distinguishes between Festus, 
who necessarily could have had no knowledge of the cicstoms 
and questions which stirred the minds of the Jews, and 
Agrippa, who possessed an intimate knowledge on these 
subjects. 

(4) My manner of life from my youth, which was 
at the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem^ Act. nit. s- 
know all the Jews; (5) Which knew me from the Siv:?6.a. 
beginning^ if tliey would testify, that after the most ^^^•"*-'^- 



tensa alia voce exclamans, yincemns io- 
quit pncclare Cajsar/ Impriniis id erat 
oratorum verba facientium : Apuleiua 
lib. 2. Metamorph. p. 64. * Aggeratis 
in tumulum stragulis et effultus in 
cubitum, suberectusque in torum por- 
rigit dextram et ad instar oratorum 
conformat articulum: duobusque infi- 
mis conclusifl digitis, cseteros eminentes 



porrigity et infesto pollice clementer 
subridens infit Telephron.* *' — Eisner, 

^ "This word yvwtrrijf, *one who 
accarately knows a thing, a witness, 
and therefore a guarantee/ is to be 
found nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment." — OUhamen, 

^ See Note A at the end of thii 
chapter. 
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Promond. 



straitest sect of our religion ^ I ham lived a Pha 
risee. 

There are three particulars to which Paul here appeals 
These are : — 

(1) The length of time that the Jews had known him— 
from his youth . . from the beginning, when he sat at the fee 
of Gamaliel^ and was being instructed in all things con< 
coming the law of Moses. 

(2) The place where they had known him, not in anj 
Gentile city, but — among mitie own nation at JeTusalem, 

(3) What they knew of his life and conversation — tha^ 
Hackett. after tlie most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee 

After the most straitest sect. Two interpretations have 
been affixed to these words : — 

(1) That, not content with being a Pharisee, he belongec 
to the straitest school or sect among them.^ This, however 
is less probable than, 

(2) That he belonged to the straitest sect among the 
Jews, that he was neither a Sadducee nor an Essene, but s 

sanehes. Pharisee, about whom Josephus uses almost the same words 
as St. Paul, when he says, " The Pharisees are a certain sect 
Joseph. Bell, of the Jows who affect more religion than others, and seem 
jud.i.6,§ ^^ interpret the laws more strictly." 



Acts xxiil. 6. 
Gen. iii. 15; 

xxli. 18; 

XX v). 4; 

xlix. 10. 
Deut. XTili. 

15. 
2 Sam. vii. 18. 
Pi.cxxxii. 11. 
Ib. iT.<; vii. 

14; ix.6; 

xl. 10. 
Jer. xxiii. 5 ; 

xxxili. 14, 

15, 16. 
Ssek. xxxiv. 

2S ; xxxviL 

M. 
Pftu. ix. S4. 

Mic. vii. ao. 

Actoxiii.SS. 
Bom. XV. 8. 
Tit. il. 18. 
Lnke ii. 87. 
Phil. iU. 11. 
1 Thees. ilL 

10. 
1 Tim, V. 5. 
James L 1. 



(6) And now I stand and am fudged for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers : (7) 
Unto which promise our twelve tribes^ instantly 
serving God. day and nighty hope to come. For 
which hope^s sake, king Agrippa, I am accused oj 
the Jews.^ 

The hope of the promise. The promised hope, that is, 
Christ, whom not only the Pharisees, but every member of 
the twelve tribes,^ the whole house of Israel, looked forward 



* "The word translated religion, 
OptiffKiiaCf only occurs [in this sense] in 
one other passage of the New Testa- 
ment (James i. 27), and means, mode 
of religious service, with reference to 
the external dcTelopment, rather than 
the inward principle. Sect {aipiaio) is 
not used in the sense of a separate com- 
munity, but of a peculiar mode of 
liTing and thinking. Bitterly as the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were opposed, 
they did not form separate Churches. 



Both attended the temple 8er?ioe." — 
Cook. 

2 See Note B at the end of this 
chapter. 

3 vir6 run/ 'lovdaiutv, — Text, reeept. 
vjr6 'loviaiiov, — Tisch. 

*■ " Though ten of the tribes had been. 
carried away captive, and had not re- 
turned as tribes, yet there were many of 
the several tribes who cither were left 
in the land, or returned along with the 
ten tribes, and were mixed with them ; 
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to. He was indeed the fulfilment of that fromxse which had iJj"^^"'* 
been made of Ood luito the fat hers j the patriarchs of the Jew- Hackett. 
ish nation. 

For preaching that this hoj^e had come in the person of 
Jesus St. Paul was accused of Jews,^ not of the Jews, but of 
Jcics, as the reading generally accepted is, of Jews who 
tliemselvcs had received the promise, and had been taught 
to look forward to its fulfilment, and were even then B4sngeL 
anxiously awaiting that fulfiment with fervour, or, as the Giii. 
words of the Apostle are, were instantly serving God. 

(8) W/n/ should it he thought a thing incredible 
with you^ that God should raise the dead '^ 

With you—vfxih. you all, that is. Agrippa probably be- 
lieved in a resurrection, though the others present did not, Barne*. 
hence St. Paul speaks in the plural. 

Whify he asks, if you who are here present confess, as you 
do, that God can do all things, which indeed even the 
heathen acknowledge, why are you incredulous as to God's saimeron. 
power to raise the dead ? The arguments for the resur- 
rection here and elsewhere in his speech are : — 

(1) Is it too hard for God to do this ? Do you not con- 
fess that He is all-powerful ? 

(2) Did he not really raise Jesus, who appeared to me in 
the way and spake to me ? 

(0) Did not the prophets predict not only the sufferings 
and death but also resurrection of Christ ? And do you (Ecnmenius. 
not all believe in the truth of their prophecies ? 

(9) / verily thought with myself, that I ought to \'!^^^''l'^ 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, (10) Which \hing I also did in Jerti- ""t^^j 
salem : and many of the saints did I shut up in oS^l'ii. 



and tlic way of speaking here tised by 
Taul, and also by James (ch. i. 1), is 
justified by Jewish writers. The Mis- 
nic doctors say, * The twelve tribes 
bring twelve heifers, and for idolatry 
they bring twelve heifers and twelve 
goats ' {Miftn. J[oraf/ot, cap. i. § 5). 
Corapnre with this Ezra vi. 17 and viii. 
35. Yea they say, * Twelve tribes are 
called "pnp, a conjregatiouj eleven tribes 
are not called a congregation* {Tal. 
Bab. Horayot, fol. Y. § 2). This sug- 
gests a reason for the Apostle's use of 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



this phrase, for he here represents the 
Israelites as a worshipping assembly, 
serving God night and day, as they 
were by their representatives, the priests 
and stationary men in the temple." — 
Xlach'tt, 

* "i»^6 *\ov^aiu)v^ b\j Jetcs, is reserved 
to the end of the sentence, in order to 
state more strongly the inconsistency 
of such an accusation from such a 
source. Here, too, the article in the 
English vers, weakens the sense and 
is incorrect." — llackett, 

Y 
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pHsorij having received authoHty from the chief 
priests; and when they tvere put to deathy I gave my 
voice against them} 

St. Paul here. begins the narrative of his conversion, from 
a life of opposition to the cause of Christ to an acknowledg- 
ment that He was indeed the hope and promise made to 
Israel. J, like you, he says in effect, once thought that I 
ought to oppose these truths, and to persecute those who 
believed in Christ, so that many of the saints suffered by my 
hands. He mentions the death of many of the saints or 
followers of Christ, so that Stephen was not the only one 
who was put to death, but many others also, of whom we 

^^™- have no notice in the Acts of the Apostles. And when 

these were condemned he gave his voice or vote {"^(ffov) 
against them. Literally he laid down his stone. The word, 
however, had at that time acquired a secondary meaning, 
and in this place only implies a moral assent in their con- 

Lwjhier. dcmnatiou. St. Paul ever introduces this fact, whether as 
a humiliating confession of his opposition to Christ, or as an 
evidence that he was not prejudiced in favour of the gospel, 
but accepted it on irresistible evidence. 

(11) And I punished them oft in every synagogue^ 
and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being exceed- 
ActaKii.19. ingly mad against them^ I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. (12) Whereupon as I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the chief 
priestSy (13) At midday^ king, I saw in the way 
a light from heaven^ above the brightness of the sun^ 
shining round about me and them which jouimeyed 
with me. 

I was so zealous for the law as ye understand it, he says, 
that I was not content with persecuting the saints or fol- 
lowers of Christ in Jerusalem, but I went even beyond the 
borders of Israel, and sought them out and caused their 
death in strange cities.^ 

I compelled them to blaspheme, or rather was compelling 

' *' ^$0oCf a stone used as a ballot, that sense.*' — Haekett. 
like our * suffrage,' signified also opin- ^ itQ rdc IKof noXttc^even to citiet 

ion, assent, and accompanied Tarious u^tVAoMMhe land of Israel. ''Frequent 

Terbs, as nQivai and jtara^lpfiv, as mention is made in Jewish writings of 

meaning to think, judge, sanction, with such and such cities being i^kV mm 

a figurative allusion only to the act of without the land.'^—GUl, 
voting. Plato uses the term often in 



Aetiilx. Sj 
xxU.e. 
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them {rjvdyKaCov fikaa-cjyrjiJLHv), The words imply that he was 
engaged in doing, or attempting to make them deny their Hackett. 
Lord, not that he had succeeded in the attempt.^ 

If we examine the personal narrative of St. Paul's con- 
version, and compai'e it with the history of the same event 
as recorded by St. Luke, we shall find, as we might before- 
hand have expected, that the Apostle himself records par- 
ticulars which are not mentioned by the historian. Thus 
we have it noted : — 

(1) That the light from heaven was in splendour above the 
hrujhiness of the sun? 

(2) That Jesus when calling from heaven spake to Saul 
in that Hebrew tongue in which He was wont to hold con- 
verse with His Apostles when on earth, and which was ver- Lechi«r. 
nacular to them.^ 



(14) And when ive tvere all fallen to the earthy I 
heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue , Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the 2>f'if^ks. (15) 
And I said, Who art thou. Lord? And he said, I 
am Jesus ivhoni thou persecutest. (16) But rise, and 
stand upon thy feet : for I have ajipeared unto thee acuxxii.is. 
for this purpose, to wake thee a minister and a wit- 
ness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear %into thee ; 
(17) Dslicering thee from the people,^ and from the acuxxilsu 
Gentiles, unto whom I now send thee^ 

I have appeared unto thee, not to take vengeance for the 
wrong which thou hast done to those who believe in My 
name; not to punish thee for thy resistance to the truth 



^ The imperfect tense merely shows 
tho att^jmpt, not his success. Corap. 
riiny the younger, x. 97, ** Quorum 
nihil cogi posse dicuntur,qui sunt rerera 
Christiani." 

2 ♦* Ita quod claritas ilia coelestis 
Tidebatur splendore solis lucidior, eo 
modo quo stcUa Magis apparens, caeteris 
stellis fertur fuisse micantior : quia sic 
apparebat his, quorum visui fuit propin- 
qua. Deniquc claritas ilia desuper f usa, 
fuit spendidior claritate solis recepta 
in terrenis corporibus, eisque subjective 
inhiBrente. £x quo tamea non sequitur 



quod fuit major luce solis, qua) soli in- 
hajrct." — Dion. Cart husi anus, 

3 By the Hebrew tongue in the New 
Testament is probably in all cases 
meant the Syriac, Syro-Chaldaean, or 
Aramaic, which was the language used 
by the Jews of Palestine at the time of 
our Lord's Incarnation. 

* From Che people : Four cursiye 
manuscripts, many lectionaries, as well 
as the Syriac and Armenian versions, 
and Theophylact, read, rov \aov rStv 
'lovSaiwv. 
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which I have declared and to the voice of conscience, which 
is even now pricking and wounding thee, but to pardon thee 
and to make thee a minister of that gospel which hitherto 
thou hast hindered.^ It was a personal appearance of 
Christ to one whom He had chosen to be the future Apostle 

Corn. 4 Lap. to the Gcntilcs ; and to this appearance St. Paul elsewhere 
seems to refer, Am I not an Apostle ? . , . Have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord ? And in another place. Last of all 
He was seen of me also, as of one horn out of due time, 

St. Paul was commissioned to be a minister and a witness 
for Christ. He who is the one must needs also be the 
other. He is no true witness for Christ who is not both 
His minister and servant, and who does not witness for 

Husode Christ by all the deeds of his life and by his obedience to 
s. charo. His commands. 



1 Cor. \x. 1. 
1 Cor. XV. 8' 



Is. XXXV. 5 ; 

xIU. 7. 
Luke i. 77. 

79. 
John vKi. 12. 
Acts XX. ^t. 
2 Cor. Iv. 4 ; 

vi. \i. 
Eph. i.n, 18; 

iv. 18; v. 8. 
Col. i. 12, IS. 
1 Theits. V. 5. 
1 Pet. li. », 

25. 



Estios. 



John i. 9. 



Arliis Mon- 
Uuias. 



(18) To open their eyeSj and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins^ and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me. 

To open their eyes. Though this and all that follows is 
the special work of the Spirit of God, yet it is done by the 
instrumentality of men, who are made the ministers and 
servants of Christ, and therefore are said to open the eyes 
and to turn men from darkness to light, to Him who is the 
Light, This all are called to do to whom God has given 
power and has commissioned to be His ministers. And the 
ministers of God are bidden not only to turn men away from 
Satan, and from the sins into which he has allured and 
misled them, but to turn them actively to the service of 
God. That men might see the true light it was necessary 
that the darkness of ignorance and of sin should be re- 
moved from their hearts, for those whom Satan keeps in 



' To kick against the pricks : To 
kick as an ox against the goaJ, and so 
receive a deeper wound. This proverb 
is used in Greek by Fitidrti-f Pyth. ii. 
173 ; jEachyhUj Prom. 323 ; Agamein. 
1633 ; Euripides, Bacch. 791. It was 
imitated in Latin by FlmUus, True, 
iv. 2. 69, " Si stimulos pugnis caddis, 
manibufl plus dolet." Terence^ Phorm, i. 
2, 27, " Vencre in mentem mihi isthuec : 
Nam qua} inscitia est, advorsiini stimu- 
lum calces ! '* *' The same or a similar 
proverb must have been current among 



the Hebrews, though tliis is the only 
instance found of it in the Scriptures* 
The common plough in the East at 
present has but one handle. The same 
person, armed with a goad six or eight 
feet long, holds the plough and drives 
his team at the same time. As the driver 
follows the oxen, therefore, instead of 
being at their side, as with us, and ap* 
plies* the goad from that position, a re- 
fractory animal of course would kick 
against the sharp iron when pierced 
with it." — Hackett. 
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ignorance and enslaved in sin he holds in his own j^ovccr by Leigh, 
blinding the ejes of their mind to the light. 

(19) Wherewpoiiy king Agrippa, I teas not dis- J^Sm^I'^o*; 
obedient unto the heavenly vision : (20) But shoived £'.*J^**- 
first unto them of Damascus j and at Jerusalem, and xxxCxm., 
throughout all the coasts of Judcea, and then to the ]iT; "" 
Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentafice. (21) For these 
causes the Jews caught me in the temple, and 2ve?it ^^."^*®' 
about to kill me. 

I was not disohedient to. That is, I did not turn away 
from tho licavenhj vision, I did not despise the call of 
Jesus. In saying this St. Paul makes a tacit but powerful 
appeal to his hearers that they should be in the same way 
obedient unto the heavenly vision, and acknowledge Jesus to saimeron. 
be tho Messiah as he had done. 

(22) Having therefore obtained help of God,^ I ^"g^f^.*''- 
continue unto this day, witnessing both to small and Actlxxi*.*i4; 
great^ saying none other things than those wldch the R^ym.li; 
prophets and Moses did say should come : (23) That Lukeii.w; 
Christ should suffer l^ and that he should be the first icox.'^itt. 
that should rise from the dead, and should shoiv light Sv.Vs.* 
u?ito the people, and to the Gentiles. 

It was no new truth, no new loifnessing, which St. Paul 
was now making to small and (jvejit, to the lofty in station 5^,^^^ 
and to the poor alike. And in calling all men to the know- 
ledge of Christ he was but acting in accordance with the 
universality of Christ's gospel, which was given for and to 
all men. It was tho same message to sinners which tho 
Baptist had uttered of old, which Christ had commissioned Ly^a, 
His Apostle again to declare. And this gospel was, in 
brief, as he sums it up in this short abridgment : — 

(1) That Christ was to suflFer and to die. By which death 
the redemption of man was to be procured. 

(2) That He should he the first that should- rise frorn the 

* **t7riro?»pia, equivalent to j3oij0<irt, Vulg^ate, $i patsihilis ChriatuXf which 

occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- would he tho classical sense of these 

menV—OlshatmeH. BoijGtta, or sue- words, hut in tho sense of waBiIv^ at 

cour, as aj^ainst an enemy. Acts i. 3 and in the Apostle's Creed, 

' iraOqTOQ 6 Xpurrdg. Not, as tho Must needs undergo a violent death. 
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dead — the first-fruits from the tomb. By this was thi 
mstification of man effected, and, moreover, the promise an( 
pledge given of the rising of man's body from the dead ai 
Bom. iv.25. the Saviour had risen. 

(3) By these acts of redemption and of justification Chrisl 
brought liglit, Himself, the true Light, and the light 0I 
grace emanating from Him, both to the people, His owi 
people, and also to the Geiitihs ; for both, if not in the same 
degree dark, were yet in darkness.^ 



HorA 



S Kings ix. 

II. 
John z. SO. 
1 Oor. 1. S3 { 

if. 18. 14} 

Iv. 10. 



(24) And as he thus spake for himself^ Festm 
said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself, 
much learning doth make thee mad. (25) But he 
saidj I am not wad, most noble Festus; but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberiiess. (26) For 
the king knoweth of these things, before whom, also 1 
speak freely : for I am persuaded that none of these 
things are hidden from him ; for this thing wa^ not 
done in a corner. 



Bengd. 



Fromond. 
Stier. 



St. Paul appeals to the notoriety of the sufferings and 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. These were facts known 
by a large multitude, since they occurred in a crowded city, 
and he was crucified at the great solemn feast time when 
Jews from all quarters had come up to Jerusalem, so that 
nothing could be hidden, nothing could be said afterwards 
to have been done in a corner. 

Festus, who was probably imbued with the indifferentism 
of the upper classes at Rome, witnessed the boldness and 
vehemence of Paul, and saw that it was not merely nature 
which was working in him, and knowing nothing of the 
power of grace, naturally inferred that St. Paul had become 
mad. To this, however, the Apostle replies, I cannot be 
mad, since / speah forth the words of truth and soberness: 
truth as regards the substance of what I declare, and soberness 
as regards the style and form in which I declare the truth; 
and both these attest that / am not mad.^ This accusation 
of madness is a common one which men of the world, men 
who determine only after the maxims of the world, and are 



* " n y a trois points capitaux du 
Christianisme qui rcnferment lea autres; 
la mort dc Jesus Christ, sa resurrection, 
et la reunion des Juifs et des Geiitils 
par la foi dans son corps. Saint Paul 
Ics preche hautement deyant les Juifs, 



quoique la premiere soit leor scandale, 
la seconde leur confusion, la troisi^me 
I'objet de leur jalousie." — Quesnel. 

2 Comp. Eire ydp i(s<rr}|fifv, 9f^. 
circ (Tta^povovfifVf vfilv. 2 Cor. T. 13< 
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accustomed to judge of the conduct of Christians earnest in 
the declaration of God's will, too often make. Of this the 
writer of the book of Wisdom speaks: Th4m — that is, in the 
great day of account — sUall the rujliteoiis man stand in great 
boldness before the face of such as have afflicted him, and made 
no account of his labours ; . . and tliey . . . shall saij within 
themselves, This wa^ he, whom wo had sometimes in derision, 
and a praverb of reproach : We fools accounted hi^ life mad" 
ness, and his end to be without honour : How is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is among the saints/ ^ 



Wiiidom v» 
1—6. 



(27) King A<jrippa^ believest thou the prophets'^ I 
know that thou believest. (28) Theii Agrippa said 
tinto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to he a 
Christian. 



There has from the first been a diversity of interpretation 
of the meaning of these words of Agrippa ('Er oAtyo) /ute 
miOus XpL(TTLav6v y^viaOaC), There is — 

(1) The translation ffiven in the English version, which is J!!.'^"??^"!- 

t 1 n L^ r>^^ t i • i 1 Dion. Caith. 

the same as that of ot. Chrysostora, and which, he argues, 8ti»r. 
is the correct interpretation of these words of the Apostle.^ 

(2) Another ancient interpretation is, With so few words, 
with such little trouble, do you think you are able to per- sharpe. 
suade me to become a Christian ? 

(3) Some have supposed that these words were spoken in 
compliment, and without any clear application of them to M»tkUud. 
Agrippa. 

(4) Another opinion is that these words are ironically 
spoken. You have been describing your own rapid conver- SSSf**'^' 
sion, do you think to do the like with me ? ^ 

Many, like Agrippa, are almost persuaded to be Christians, 
to lead the lives of Christians, but it is only almost. They 
have much light and knowledge of Divine things, but these 
play around their head, and have little influence on their 
lives. They apprehend Christ and the truths of Christ in- 



• " Plebis et illiteratorum hominiim 
vulgaris apud vetercs erat opinio, eos 
qui sapientiae et litterisnimiam impcnde- 
rent iudustriarn, mcnte motos insanire. 
Serio ita ccnsebant Abderitani, qui cum 
Dcmocritum suum ad singula ridentem 
ob sapientiam nimiam mcnte captum 
esse credcrent, ' Hippocratis opem im- 
plorabant.' " — Kypke, 

^ 'Mn modico suadcs me Christianum 



fieri.**--- Fm/^. " II ne 8*en fautguercs 
que Tous ne roe persuadiez d'cstro 
Chrestien." — Mons Vers,, with a mar- 
ginal reading : ** Vous voudriez presque 
me persuader.'* 

" Thou dost in some degree per- 
suade me that the Christian faith is 
true." — Hammond, 

' See Note C at the end of this 
chapter. 
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tellectually, but have not attained to righteousness and to 
the power which is given freely of grace to all who seek it 
earnestly, and who ask it in sincerity. These men know the 
consequences of sin, but are not sufficiently persuaded to 
repent of their sins and to become disciples of Christ. 
They know that Jesus, the Messiah, is a Saviour, but they 
are not sufficiently persuaded of their need of the salvation 
which He brought to mankind to seek from Him deliver- 
ance from the burden of their sins. They know that there 
is a rest, and that there is a peace for the people of God, but 
they care not to seek for that rest, and are indifferent to the 
obtaining that peace. Many are there who might, if they 
were as honest as Agrippa, use his words and reply to the 
invitation of Christ and to the messenger of Christ, Almost 
thou persuadest me to he a Christian, 

This is the first recorded occasion in which the name 
Christian is used in a speech. That it was so used at this 
.time seems a proof that it was commonly applied to the 
members of Christ's Church, and that Nazarene, which was 
also used, was a disparaging epithet.^ 'J^he word Christian 
occurs twice only elsewhere in the New Testament. First 
when we read of its application, The disciples were called 

AottztM. Ch)nsflaiis first in Antioch, The other instance is where it 
is used by St. Peter, If any man suffer as a Christian, let 

i.p«t.iv.i6. him not he ashamed. 

(29) A?id Paul said, I would to God, that not only 
icor.TU,7. thou, hut also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost, and altogether such as I arn^ except these 
bonds. ^ 

The good tidings which St. Paul announced were not only 
made to kings and to philosophers, but to all mankind, and 
the Apostle includes all men in his wish for the conversion 
of king Agrippa. 

The answer of the Apostle, like the words of Agrippa, 
has been variously interpreted to mean, I could wish that 
thou might become a Christian not only in part, but alto- 
gether, or I would desire that thou might indeed be a 
Christian in a short time, or if this is not to be expected, 
then that thou might at length and finally attain to this 

Backett. blcssiug. 

^ Sec Note D at the end of this Av r<p Gty icaifr<iXifyv«at lv/ifydX«. 

chapter. — Tiach. 

2 K{;^a//i»;v hv rtf OetiS xai tv oXiytft *' The testimony for the common text 

rat tv TToXAy. — 2'ezt. recept. Etflafjiri>f outweighs that against it.'* — Saekett.^ 
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(30) And ivhen he had thus ppokeji, the king rose 
up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat ^'tl^^xl.^* 
with them: (31) And tvhen they were gone aside, acuxxv.h. 
they talked between themselces, saying , This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or of bonds, (32) Then said^ 
Agrippa unto Festus, This man might have been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Caesar. 

When they were rjonc aside and had left the judgment hall, 
and had retired for private conference away from the crowd 
which had assembled to hear St. Paul's defence, they con- 
fessed the innocency of the prisoner, and his faultlessness cm. 
in the eye of the Roman law. 

Agrippa seems to have risen from his seat with some 
emotion, touched, it may be, by the direct and powerful 
appeal of the Apostle. He added, however, his own testi- 
mony to that of others, that St. Paul was innocent of any- 
thing of which he was charged. He had done nothing 
worth}j of dodih or of hondtt, he had incurred neither the 
greater nor even the smaller punishment assigned by the 
lloman law for offences political. Thus Lysias had con- cook. 
demned the Jews in asserting the innocence of the Apostle. 
Felix, again, added his testimony to his freedom from all Act8xxiu.29. 
guilt, and in so doing condemned the Jews for their rejection 
of the truths which he had declared to them. Now king 
Agrippa adds his condemnation of the Jews, and declares 
the innocency of St. Paul. Ultimately God Himself set his 
seal to the testimony of His minister, and condemned the 
Jews, and destroyed their temple and city, because they per- 
sisted in rejecting those truths which the Apostle had been chrysostom. 
commissioned to preach throughout the world. 

This man might have been set at libert}/. The declaration 
of Agrippa must have struck reproachfully upon the con- 
science of Festus, since it implies that he might have acquit- 
ted the Apostle of the charges brought against him. But suen 
though he might have been set at liberty before the appeal, he 
could not be now set free ; the appeal, when once made, must 
be heard before the tribunal of Ctesar at Rome, and thither 
was the Apostle soon after sent, not so much, however, to 
defend himself from any accusation as to bear witness for Hackett. 
God in the centre of the empire.* 

* KairavTauTrovTOQavTov. — Text, minore ad majorem judicem practextu 

rccept. Oniitted in Tisch. iniqui i^ravaminis vol injusto scnten- 

' An appeal, appellatioj was '* ab tiie." — Ulpian, The effect of an ap- 

inferiore ad superius tribunal vcl ex peal was to preserve the cause in the 
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state in which it then was for the con- 
sideration of the superior tribunal. The 
sentence of the inferior judge or court 
was suspended, and no further proceed- 
ings could be taken in the court below, 
until the cause had been determined in 
the court above. The Koman law 
allowed appeals under the Kepublic. 
** After the subversion of the Republic a 
final appeal was made to the Emperor, 
both in civil and criminal affairs, as 



formerly to the people in criminal 
trials. At first this might be done 
freely, but afterwards under a certain 
penalty (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 28), Caligula 
proliibited any appeal to himself. Nero 
ordered all appeals to be made from 
private judges to the Senate, and under 
the same penalty as to the Emperor : so 
Hadrian. Even the Emperor might 
be requested by a petition to review hii 
own decree." — Adam, 



Note A. — Kino AoRirrA. 



:- 



AoRiPPA conformed to the rite» and 
customs of the Jews, of which the 
following instances are cited. When 
they went with their first-fruits to 
Jerusalem " a pipe sounded before 
them till they came to the mountain 
of the house, and when they came 
to the mountain of the house (the 
temple) even king Agrippa carried 
the basket upon his shoulders, and 
went in until he came to the court " 
(ifi«A»i. Biceurimf cap. iii. § 4). So con- 
cerning the reading of the law by a 
king, they give this account : " A king 
stands and takes the book of the law, 
and reads sitting ; king Agrippa stood 
and took it, and read standing, and the 
wise men praised him ; and when he 
came to that passage (Deut. xvii. 15), 
Thou mat/est not set a stranger over thee^ 
his eyes flowed with tears ; then they 
said unto him ; Fear not, Agrippa, thou 
art our brother " (Miskn. fiota, cap. vii. 
§ 8). Some of the Jewish writers, how- 
ever, consider this as a piece of flattery 
paid to him by them {Maimon, in Sot a. 



and Moses Kotsensts Mitzvot Tora, pr, 
neg. 221). Elsewhere his modesty and 
humility is commended : *' According to 
the tradition of the doctors, when 
persons attending a funeral met a bride, 
with her retinue, the former gave way, 
whilst both gave way to a king of Israel 
whenever they met him. They say, 
however, of king Agrippa, that when he 
met a bride he gave way to her, for 
which they praised him" (Tal. Bab, 
CetubotfioX. xvii. 1). And whereas it was 
forbidden to eat the least portion of 
food on the eve of the passover, before 
the Minchah, in order that they might 
eat the unleavened bread with the 
greater appetite (Maimon, ChameU 
Umetza^ cap. vi. § 12), it is observed of 
king Agrippa that though accustomed 
to eat at the ninth hour of the day, 
he on that day abstained until it was 
dark {Tal. Bab. Pesachim, fol. 107, 2). 
From all which the knowledge possessed 
by king Agrippa and his observance of 
the customs of the Jews are made evi- 
dent {GUI). 
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Note B. — Phabisees. 



The name of this, the chief and moat 
popular sect among the Jews, has been 
derived from various sources. By some 
it has been deduced— (1) From 9ib, 
Faresht expandere, explicare ; either 
from the manifestation, or making 
" broad the phylacteries," or from their 
ostentatious performance of good works 
in public. (2) From Feriuchim^ because 
they were the chief expounders of the 
law. (3) From the same verb, but 
in the Piel conjugation, when it 
means dividere, separare, to separate, 
either from their being separated or set 
apart for the study of the law, or separ- 
ated to a more than ordinary sanctity 
of life, and by their apparel. The lat- 
ter is the derivation usually accepted. 
Like the £ssenes and the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees are first noticed in the time 
of the Maccabsean princes, and arc sup- 
posed to be the same as the Assidceans 
mentioned in 1 Maccab. ii. 42 ; vii. 13 
— 17, and in 2 Maccab. xiv. 6. They 
were in great consideration a century 
and a half before the date of the In- 
carnation, and continued predominant 
until the fall of Jerusalem and the dis- 
persion of the nation. To this sect 
belonged the greater part of the Scribes 
and doctors of the law, though some of 
these, especially in later times, were 
Sadducees. 

The distinguishing doctrines of this 
school or sect, in which, however, they 
seem only to have preserved and per- 
haps systematized the national belief, 
were— (1) The doctrine of the freedom 
of the will coupled with and qualified 
by a certain religions fatalism. They 
held that man is free to choose between 
good and evil and to resign himself or 
not to the decrees of Providence, but 
that beyond this choice all things are 
immutably fixed and ordered by God. 
Their religion was a mingled system of 
free will and fatalism. (2) As to the soul 
of man, they regarded it as immortal, 
and that when it was separated by 
death from the body it was punished 



or recompensed according to the deeds 
done in the body. The souls of sin- 
ners were detained in the valley of 
Hinnom or Gehenna ; the souls of the 
righteous, having dwelt for a time in 
Paradise, would return to the earth 
clothed in a new body at the last 
day (Joseph. Jew. War, ii. 8, } 3). 
This was the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection as held by the Pharisees: the 
good rose again, but not the wicked. 
(3) They believed in the existence of 
good spirits or angels, and of evil spirits 
or demons (Acts xxiii. 8). (4) They 
clung to and enforced the various " tra- 
ditions of the elders," generally and 
especially on points of ritual and bodily 
worship, in their frequent and ceremo- 
nial washings, in the washings of the 
ordinary household utensils, in their 
fastings, and in the use of phylacteries. 
The more rigid of the Pharisees, among 
other outward marks in their garments, 
wore a broad fringe, in which thorns or 
sharp points were inserted, that so they 
might be reminded of the obligations 
of the law and the practices of their 
sect. 

Though the besetting vice of this 
school was formalism and hypocrisy, 
yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that all the Pharisees were either 
formalists or hypocrites. The earnest- 
ness and sincerity of Saul were marked 
features in his character, and be was in 
this doubtless but one of many, and the 
sect included probably many a Nicode- 
mus. The most earnest and pious 
among the Jews, indeed, belonged to 
this sect 

As the Pharisees were set off or 
marked out from others by the rigidity 
of their ritual observances, by the zeal 
with which they clung to the traditions 
of old times, and by the minuteness or 
over-scrupulous observance of the letter 
of the law, so they were popularly dis- 
tinguished among themselves by vari- 
ous schools or sects of greater or less 
rigidity. Of these there are usually 
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reckoned seven divisions, and the school 
or disciples of Uillel prided themselves 
on being stricter than those of tlie 
school of Sammai {Arias Montanitg 
in loco). To the most rigid of these 
sects St. Paul is said to have belonged 
{Mariana). 

The chief sources of information as 
to the belief and character of the Phari- 
sees nre — (I) The four Gospels and the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which occur many scattered notices of 
their tenets and mode of life, (2) The 
works of Josephus, himself a Pharisee, 



who, however, has endeavoured too 
greatly to nssimilnte the Pharisees to 
the notions of the Greeks ; and (3) The 
Mishna, or first portion of the Talmud) 
which, though composed mainly in the 
second century after Christ, may yet be 
taken to represent the opinions of the 
Pharisees of the time of our Lord and 
nis Apostles. See Godwin's MoMa and 
Aaron ; Carpzoviua in Adnotationei; 
JSwald^a Fltstory of the Jewish Nation ; 
Fraaik's Etudes Orient ales; and Pri- 
deaux*s Connection of the Old and N^o 
Tt'staments, 



Note C.^h oX/yo) [xs TTsiQsig ^pifmavov ysvitr^ai. 



These words of king Agrippa have 
from the first been interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways. Those commentators to 
whom Greek was the vernacular tongue 
have shared in this diversitVt and S. 
John Chrysostom explains them in a 
different manner to (Ecumenius. J^ater 
authorities and critics are in a similar 
way divided, and any of the interpreta- 
tions in the text may be defended by 
the citation of weighty names. 

(1) The rendering of the authorized 
English version. Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian^ agrees with the 
rendering of the Syriac version, and 
the same meaning is applied to these 
words, and is in most cases critically de- 
fended, by Chrysostomy Corn, d Lapide, 
Dion, Carthnsianusj Beza, OrotittSf 
HammondjErasmuSy Valla^ LutJier^ Pis- 
catoVj Tremellius and Junius, Calovius^ 
Eras. Schmidt, Rosenmiillery Ileinriehsj 
Mark-land, Stier, Lewin ; but rejected 
by others on the ground that in this 
case 6\iyoi; iii or Trap* hXiyov would 
have been used. Rosenmiiller, how- 
ever, observes, **rarum abest, quin 
mihi persuadeas ut fiam Christianus. 
Locutio bene Gneca. Nam et Plato 
dixit in Apologetica, tyvwv ovv cai iript 
T&v TroirirHtv iv 6Xiyy rovro, prope 
idem de poetis eognovi*' And to the sug- 
gestion of Prica;us that Agrippa spoke 
ironically the same writer remarks. 



*' Pauli responsio suadet, nt serio haec ab 
Agrippa dicta esse credamus.*' CoT" 
nclius d Lapide, after noticing the other 
interpretations of these words, says, 
** Tertio et genuine, ro iv oXiytfi, id 
est, in modico, ponitur pro Trap' dXiyov, 
ac respondut Hebneo nj'ss, Kiinath, id 
est, modic^, parum, aliquantulumsuades. 
Cui Paulus congru^ opponit: Et in 
modico et in map no. q. d. Non tantCim 
modice sed et multum, toto corde et 
nffectu opto suadeoque te fieri nici 
similem, putii Christianum : nee tantura 
te sed et omnes qui me audiunt." The 
version of Tremellius et Junius reads : 
** Agrippa ver6 dixit Paulo, Propemo- 
dum persuades mihi ut fiam Christia- 
nus. Paulus autem dixit, Optarira a 
Deo ut et propemodum et admodum non 
tu mod6 sed omnes," etc. Erasmus in 
his Paraphrase reads itthns: '^Modica 
ex parte persuades mihi nt fiam Chris- 
tianus ; " and Heinrichs obscrres : 
** parum abest, quin, etc. {tp o\iy^ pro 
trapd piKpSvf ut et apud Platonem 
aliosque Gra?cos)." 

(2) Another interpretation of A grip- 
pa's words is, ** With so few words, 
\vith so little trouble, in so short a 
time, dost thou think to make ine a 
Chrifsfian ? " Some understand these 
words to be spoken ironically, or 
'* in burlesque," others as a serious 
expostulation. This is in the main the 
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interpretation adopted by Cassiodonis^ 
Calvin f Kuinoel^ Schottegen^ O/shanseii, 
NeandtTf Humphry, Hackctt, With 
these Alford substantially agrees, 
who would, however, translate the 
passage thus: ''Lightly (with small 
trouble) art thou persuading thy- 
self that thou canst make me a Chris- 
tian?" The rendering of the various 
versions is not clear, since words lused 
in irony and in good faith are neces- 
sarily the same. Tliere is, however, in 
these versions hardly an appearance of 
anything which specially justifies the 
sii;^gestion that they were used in 
irony. In the Vniyate tlicy stand, 
*' In modico suades mo Christian uni 
fieri," to which St. Paul answers, "Opto 
apud Doum et in modico et in maj^iio 
iiontantumt^," etc. In the Coptic (\\\\- 
kin's and Bijtticher's edit.) we read, *' A 
little also thou persnadest nie to make 
myself a Christian." In the Arabic, 
*• Thou somewhat," "to a certain ex- 
tent," or ♦* almost, art convincing me 
that I ought " (" effecit ut nccesse habo- 
rct," Frtytnrj) <♦ to become a follower of 
the anointed," /. e. a Christian. And in 
the Syriac : ** In a little, or somewhat, 
you are persuading me to become a Chris- 



tian," in this agreeing with the Vul- 
gate "in modico." Tischendorf, having 
in his earlier editions, e. g. Edit, 
secund. Lipsiro and that of Leipsic 
1862, printed the textev oXiyt/i/ic ittiQif 
Xpionavov ytviffOai, has in his last, in- 
fluenced by the Sinai tic MS., substituted 
TTOttjffat for ytp'tffOai. The Sinai tic 
MS., however, labours under some sub- 
picion as to age. The reading of 
Lachmann's version is, 'Kv oXtyy /At 
vitOiiQ Xpiffriapov Troirjtrai. 

The balance of authorities, then, is 
immeasurably in favour of the render- 
ing which is found in our authorized 
version, and though it is possible to 
imagine that Agrippa spoke ironically, 
or *'in burlesque," yet in the serious 
reply of St. Paul we see no trace of 
any perception on his part that this 
was so. The whole coui-se of the nar- 
rative, the force of St. Paul's argument, 
the earnestness of his appeal, lead up to 
these words of Agrippa, and imply their 
seiiousness, and that is best expressed 
iu the words which occur in our own 
authorized version, an interpretation 
which has been sanctioned by, or has 
received tiie approbation of, so many 
critics and commentators. 



Note D.— CiiiiibTiANs. 



This name was early applied to the 
followers of Chri^t. How soon alter 
the Ascension of our Lord it was so 
used we are not, however, informed. 
The way in wliich the words, The dis- 
ciples were Jirat called Christians in 
Autioch (Acts xi. 20), are introduced 
would lead us to believe that the dis- 
ciples were called by this name some 
time before the events related in the 
eleventh chapter took place. Whether 
this were done by direct Divine inspira- 
tion, or by a Council, as some have sup- 
posed, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; most probably the former. The 
word xpi]^LaTi<^kiv would lead us to 
conclude that it was by Divine appoint- 
ment, XprjfiaTicrai n Trpuirov tv 'Av- 



Tioxti^, Tov(i ftaOTjTCiQ XpttTTiavov^. 
Com p. Acts X. 22, where this word 
Xprj^aril^tiv is used for a Divine com- 
munication. St. Paul's reprehension of 
the Corinthians because some of the 
converts called themselves by the name 
of Paul, or of ApoUos, or of Cephas, 
or of Christ (1 Cor. i. 12 ; iii. 4), would 
indicate that some such designation 
was used, but that the authority of the 
name Christian was not at once gener- 
ally recognized. Jieil, like the Roman 
Canonists of his time, who assigned 
every new office or innovation to a 
Council, supposes that one took place 
at Antioch in the year 57 A. D., and 
that Peter presided at it, and that the 
name Christians was there imposed 
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upon the disciples. For this he cites 
a letter attributed to Innocent, the 
18th bishop, which is now, however, 
rejected as a forgery. The latest his- 
torian of the Councils {Hefele) denies 
that there were any Councils during the 
first century of Christianit}', except 
that at Jerusalem on the terms of the 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church. Among the Jews of Judsa, 
Nazarene or Galiloean were the names 
used to designate the Christians, and 
that with a certain amount of con- 
tempt ; hence Julian the Apostate was 
always accustomed to call them Gali- 
Isans, and forbad their being called. 
Christians. The Hellenistic Jews, and 
from them the Greek and Roman writ- 
ers, applied to the " believers," or " dis- 
ciples," this name Christian. In a well- 
known passage, Tacitus, speaking of the 
odium which Nero had procured to 



himself by the burning of Rome, says^ 
<* Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit 
reos et quaesitissimis pconis adfecit, qnos 
per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Chris- 
tus, Tiberio imperitante, per procura- 
torem Pontium Pilatum supplicio id- 
fectus erat" {Ann., lib. xv. 44). It 
has been disputed whether by Chres- 
tiaiii Suetonius (Claud, 25) meant the 
Christians, though of this there can 
hardly be much doubt (Bingham's 
Antiq. of the Chn$. Church Book I 
ch. i. § 11). Pliny the younger, in hit 
letter to the Emperor Trajan, speaks 
of them under both names, as Galilicanfe 
who bore the name of Christians* 
** Defatigatus sum puniendo et neci 
tradendo Galilaeos qui nobis Teniunt, 
sub nomine Christianorum, scoundum 
vestrum mandatum.'' 
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(1) And ivlien it was determined that tve should acuxxv.w, 
sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners unto one named Julius^ a centurion of 
Augustus^ band. (2) And entering into a ship of 
AdramyttiumJ^ we launched^ meaning to saiP by the 
coasts of Asia ; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of ^tux\x.t». 
Thessalojiica, being ivith us. (3) And the next day 
we touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously en- 
treated PauU cind gave him liberty to go unto his 
friends to refresh himself 

In tliis narrative of tlio voyage of St. Paul, as a prisoner 
from Caesarea to Puteoli, on his way to Rome, St. Luke not 
only manifests that attention to minute accuracy which dis- 
tinguishes the whole of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and shows the care of a conscientious eye-witness, but ex- 
hibits a perfect knowledge of nautical matters. This know- 



Act* xxi v. ss; 

xxvitl. 10. 



* In this account of the voyage and 
shipwreck of St. Paul, though I have 
consulted all the ancient and medioival 
authorities made use of in the previous 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, — 
it must be confessed, however, with but 
small results, — my chief authorities are 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Faulf 
by Mr. James Smith, third edition 
(1866) ; Dissertation on St, Paul's 
Voyage from Casarea to I*uteolif by 
Tho. Falconer, M. D. (third edition, 
1872) ; The Life and Epistle* of St. 
Faiily by Conybearo and Howson 



(1864) ; and The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, by Mr. Thos. Lcwin (second 
edition, 1874) ; together with the 
Commentaries on the Acts of the 
Apostles by Humphry, Alford, 
Words worthy Hackett, and Patritius. 
This general acknowledgment is made 
instead of a more specific reference tc 
these authorities in the margin. 

* On the geography of the voyage, 
see Note A at tho end of this chapter. 

' fAtWovTiQ. — Text, recept. /xlX- 
Xovri. — Tiseh* 



* 
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ledge, indeed, which is rather that of a landsman accustomec 
to make sea-voyages than that of a professional seaman 
shows that he was well acquainted with all things on ship- 
board, and was accustomed to speak of them in the tech- 
nical language employed by seamen.^ There may perhaps 
be somewhat in the suggestion, that being a physician he 
may at one time have been engaged in his professional 
capacity on ship-board. 

The whole chapter, again, is noteworthy, since it presents 
us with the most circumstantial, accurate, and natural ac- 
count of a long voyage and of a shipwreck which has come 
down to us from ancient times. It has also been remarked 
that the purity of the Greek which St. Luke uses in this nar- 
rative may vie with that employed by the best classica 
writers.^ 

It would seem probable that the intention of Festus was 
to send St. Paul and the certain other jyrisoners to Italy bj 
the more usual and at the time of year the safer route, h} 
the via Egnatia, through Neapolis, Philippi, Thessalonica 
and the Macedonian towns, to Dyrrhachium, and thence t( 
Brundusium, and across Italy to Komo, the route whicl 
was traversed a few years later by Ignatius when sent fron 
Antioch to be martyred at Rome. Were this not so it is 
hardly likely that the centurion would have embarked in c 
shij) of Adramyttium, bound, that is, to that port, and no\< 



1 ** The care which St. Luke takes, 
on all occasions, to select the most 
appropriate expressions, and the pre- 
cision which results from it, are very 
remarkable : thus, to express the 
progression of a ship, we have not only 
the substantive TrXoug (xxvii. 9), but 
not less than fourteen verbs expressing 
the same thing, but with a distinction, 
indicating the particular circumstances 
of the ship at the time. I may add, with 
the exception of the last three, they arc 
all nautical expressions. Thiy are also 
peculiar to the writings of St. Luke» 
occurring both in the Gospel and the 
Acts, but are not used by the other 
New Testament writers. The follow- 
ing is the list. 

** (1) TrXiui, Luke viii. 23 ; Ads xxi. 
3, etc. etc. (2) aTroTrXfw, Acts xiii. 4 ; 
xiv. 26 ; XX. 15 ; xxvii. 1. (3) Ppa- 
ivirXoiijJt Acts xxvii. 7. (4) AiaTrXcw, 
Acts xxvii. o. (o) 'EcTrXiw, Acts xv. 
39; xviii. 18; xx. 6. (6) KaraTrXsw, 
Luke viii. ?6. (7) vrrovXiutf Acts 



xxvii. 4, 7. (8) TrapairXiu), Acts xx. 16 

(9) ivOvSpofiiutf Acts xvi. 11; xxi. 1 

(10) if7rorp«xw^ Acts xxvii. 16. (11' 
UapaXiyofxaif Acts xxvii. 8, 13. (12^ 
4>cpo/iai, Acts xxvii. 15. (13) Ata^' 
popai, Acts xxvii. 27. (14) Acajrepdw 
Acts xxi. 2. 

"Although ancient literature is scant] 
in the department of voyages, it is no 
80 in the terminology of scamnnship, 
Julius Pollux, in his < Onomnsticon, 
has given many pages of Greek nauti 
cal terms and phrases, and a large pra 
portion of those employed by St. Luk< 
are to be found in this author.** — Dit- 
sertation on Life etc, of St. Luke, h] 
Smith, p. 27. 

2 '• Elegant issimura est totum h<M 
caput, quod ad phrasin Gra^um, cum- 
que optimis Atticorum sciiptoribus cer< 
tare valet. Et ccrt« nemo Scriptomn 
sacrorum Nov. Test, tam luculcntc 
usus est stylo Grreco quam Lucas dos< 
ter, medicu.<t, et hujus lingue peritis« 
simus." — Joan. Albcrtut, 
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coasting along, and calling at the chief cities of the Asian 
province, for this is the meaning of the phrase, to sail hy the 
coast of Asm {tt\€lv eh tovs Kara ttjv 'Acids tottovj). When, 
however, the ship had reached Myra in Lycia, the ceiiturioti 
found a ship of Alexandria laden either wholly or partially 
with wheat, and bound direct to Puteoli, the usual port at 
which passengers going to Rome from Syria disembarked. 
He, tired, as is likely, of the vexatious delays arising from 
this coasting-trade, in which the ship be had embarked 
on at Cassarea was engaged, and desirous of making what 
under ordinary circumstances would be the quicker passage, 
transshipped his prisoners into this ship of Alexandria, The 
centurion who had charge of the prisoners belonged to the 
cohort or band raised by Augustus, and named after him. 
Some doubt, however, has been expressed whether the cohort 
which he commanded was stationed at Cassarea or not.^ It 
was most likely stationed at Rome, from whence he, having 
been sent on some errand, was now on his return to Italy, 
and took command of the soldiers who had charge of the 
prisoners.^ 

From Csesarea the ship of Adramyttium, sailing or rowing 
along the shore, came the next day after leaving Csesarea to 
Sidon, and there St. Paul, naturally delicate of constitution, 
and now suffering from having undergone a long imprison- 
ment, and from the excitement of being dragged from place 



^ " Josephus states that tho Roman 
ganison at Ca:;sarea in the time of 
J''(lix was chiefly composed of soldiers 
>vh«) were natives of Syria, but lie 
mentions the Awjustan cohort (2f/3a(T- 
ri)) which was stationed there at the 
same time, and which appears to have 
consisted of Roman soldiers (Bell. Jud. 
.ii. 13, J 7, and ii. 12, { 5). The hon- 
our of having the title Augusta was 
also conferred on several of the legions." 
- — Humphry. "The a;rt7pa Y-if^aan) 
was probably one of the five cohorts, 
and was distinct from the antiQa 'Ira- 
Xk/), Acts X. 1, and from t)ie ^i]jia(T- 
nivoi (the mounted troops of Sebaste 
or Samaria) mentioned by Josephus, 
Ant. XX. 6, 5 1 ; xix. 9, § 2 ; Bell. ii. 
12, J 5. It has been supposed by others 
that the aTrii^a ^i^aarfi was a com- 
pany of the Augustani — the body-guard 
at Rome. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 15; Suet. 
Nero., 25 ; Dion. Ixiii. 8. See Meyer, 
Apost. 9. 442 ; Wieseler, Apost. 9. 389. 
Others again contend that by the 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



Augustan band is meant a company of 
the rra3torian guards, and that Julius 
is the same person as Julius Priscus, 
the centurion who in A. I). 70 was ap- 
pointed by Vitellius one of his PrcfectJ 
of the Pnetorium, Tac. Hist. ii. 92, and 
on the overthrow of the Vitellian party 
killed himself from shame and vexation, 
Tac. Hist. iv. 1. If this be so, Julius 
had perhaps been the m.litary escort of 
Festus on his appointment to Jud«eai 
and in that capacity had accompanied 
him from Rome to Cassarea and was 
now returning. The favour of Julius, 
if one of the Praetorian guard, would 
also account for tho wonderful impres- 
sion made by Paul's ministry at Rome 
among the Pnutoriau troops, Phil. i. 

13."— Xn6'/M. 

2 *' Observe that the expression of 
Luke is, that Julius was a centurion, not 
TnQ (jTrdpri^ ^.i^aarifi — ^the Augustan 
band,' but oirtipji^ XtpaarfiQ, * an 
Augustan band.' "— Zeuin, 
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to place, was permitted bj the centurion to refresh himselj 
to receive the attention of his friends, and probably t 
procure such things as were necessary for his lengthene( 
voyage to Italy (^TrifxeAeias Tv\€iu). St. Paul was accompanies 
in this voyage by St. Luke and also by Aristarchus, spokei 

Aetexiz.89. of iu ouc place bcfore as a native of Macedonia, in anothe; 

Acts XX. 4. as a Thessalonian, here called a Macedonian of Thessalonica 
Though he might have been a fellow prisoner with St 
Paul, it is not unlikely that he was accompanying the Apostli 
in order to reach and to remain in Macedonia, had St. Pau 
traversed that province on his way to Rome. 

Certain other prisoners. Like his Divine Master, of whosi 
BuflFerings he was a partaker, St. Paul, driven by the vio 
lence and hatred of his own countrymen, lay bound witl 
criminals, whose offences against society had led to thei 

Corn, k Lap. being made prisoners.^ 

(4) And when we had launched from thence, Wi 
sailed under Cyprus^ because the winds were con 
trary. (5) And when ive had sailed over the sea q 
Cilicia and Pamphylia^ we came to Myra^ a city ([ 
Lycia? (6) And there the centurion found a shij 
of Alexandria sailing into Italy i"^ and he put u 
therein. 

We sailed under Cyprus, that is, under the lee of the islanc 
hecaiise the winds were contrai'y. The course of the vessc 
had the winds permitted would have been along the sout 
coast of that island, and so round the west coast, in order t 
make Myra in almost a straight course from the western shore 



1 " Hi yincti) vel ad Caesarem, eeque 
nt Paulas, appellarent ; vel ob criminum 
enormitatem, aut difficultatem caasse, 
aliare ratione ad Ca^sarem mittendi 
erant. Vide hie ranum Paulara assimi- 
lari Cbristo, qui cum iniquis deputatus, 
et inter latrones crucifixus est." — Corn, 
d Lapide, 

' vvurXfvffafiiv, 'we sailed under 
the lee/ to the north of Cyprus. Thus 
Wetstein : " Ubi navis vento contrario 
cogitur a recto cursu decedere ita ut 
tunc insula sit interposita inter yentum 
et nayem dicitur ferri infra insulam " 
(Nov. Test. ii. p. 637). ** vv6 in this 
verb affirms merely that the ship was 
on that side of the island from which 
the wind was blowing, t. «., to use a sea 



phrase, on the lee-side." — Hackett. 

' KarriXOofitv tlQ Mvpa ryQ Avcta 
— Text. recepC. KarriKOafiiv tig lAvpp 
TTiQ AvKiag, — Tifch, 

* "The Jewish writers make £r 
quent mention of n-J^injos^n na^e© ajk 
of Alexandria ; by which they intend 
ship of a large bulk, which had a cistei 
in it for fresh water for a long Toyagi 
and by this they distinguished ships 
bulk from those small ones that we 
used about their coasts : a ship < 
Alexandria with them was a ship th 
went from the land of Israel to Alexa: 
dria ; whereas here it seems to designa 
one that belonged to Alexandria, ai 
went from thence into other parts.*' 
Gill. 
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of Cyprus. This, however, the prevailing west winds did not 
permit, and so sailing under (vTre^rAcvo-aficr), that is, to the 
lee of, or between Cyprus and the main land, they sailed^ 
nob over, but through {biaTrX^va-avTes) the sea of Cilicia, and 
boating off the coast of that country and of Pamphylia,^ 
with some delay, occasioned by the opposing winds, reached 
ilyra, a city of Lycia, where they remained, either because 
of the shelter which the harbour aftbrded a wind-bound 
ship, or because they had goods on board for that place. 

They had now attained the coast of Asia, the province of 
that name, and whether such had been the original intention 
of the centurion on leaving Caisarca, or whether the acci- 
dental presence of a vessel bound direct for Home may have 
decided him now to alter the course at first determined on, 
and not to proceed to Adramyttium, and so to Neapolis and 
through Macedonia, the prisoners with the soldiers were 
here transshipped, and the whole company took their depar- 
ture in tJie ship of Alexandria sailiufj unto Itali/, and laden, 
as it subsequently appears, with corn for Rome.^ Here some 
think that Aristarchus, who was on his way to Thessalonica, 
took leave of St. l^aul, whom, however, he afterwards joined 
at Rome. As, however, he is spoken of as his fellow-prisoner coIom. w. lo. 
at Rome this is unlikely. On what account^ however, he !*""«»»•**• 
became a prisoner we are not told. 

(7) And when we had sailed slowly many days, 
and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind 
not suffering ns, we sailed under Crete, over against 
Salmone ; (8) And, hardly jyassing it, came unto a 
place ivhich is called The fair havens ; nigh where- 
unto was the city of Lasea. 



* The sea or gulf of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia is that part of the Mediter* 
ranean Sea wliich was bounded on the 
north by these countries and extended 
south as far as the ishmd of Cypinis* 
These two seas joined, according^ to 
riiny, who says, *• Mare ramphylium 
Cilicio jungitur" [Uist, lib. v. cap. 
27). 

2 " How came the Alexandrine ship 
sailing to Italy to be at Myrain Lycia? 
The wind was westerly (v. 4), and the 
ships of the ancients were not fitted for 
working to windward : and under the 
circumstances of the case the Alexan- 
drine ship would stand to north till it 



came to the land of Asia Minor, which 
is very favourable for navigation by 
such vessels, the coast being bold and 
safe, and abounding in harbours. The 
Alexandrine ship was carried to Myra 
by the same westerly winds that forced 
the Adramyttian vessel to the east of 
Cyprus {Smith, p. 72). Corop. Wet- 
stein, p. 638, who shows from the history 
of the voyage of St, Athanasius in A. D. 
349 from Alexandria to Eoroe, that 
Alexandrine ships sometimes took that 
course, especially in unfavourable 
weather. Comp. Socrates, Hist, Eee, 
ii. 24; Sozomcn^yi. 25." — Wordsworth, 
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The vesseVs course was round tlie coast of Lycia to tlii 
promontory of Cnidus, a distance of about one hundred an< 
thirty geographical miles, which with a fair wind might b( 
attained in one day. Adverse winds, however, lengthenec 
the voyage, and for several days they made but little way 
and being scarce, or with diflSculty, come over against the 
shores of the promontory, and being unable to enter the 
harbour of the city of Cnidus, where they might have found 
shelter,^ they were driven by a north-west wind, the Etesian 
wind of the ancients, prevailing in these seas at this season, 
to the coast of Crete, and keeping to the lee of the island, 
that is, its eastern side, they ran along the south shore as far 
as the harbour of The Fair Ha vens. Had the wind permitted, 
the natural course of the vessel would have been along the 
northern shore of Crete, where there are good harbours for 
refuge if necessary, and thence through the Archipelago to 
the shores of Italy. On the southern, or, as the wind was 
then blowing, the lee shore of Crete, the ship reached the 
harbour called Kaloi Limeiies, or The Fair Havens, which 
was near to, and probably the port belonging to, the city 
of Lasea.2 / 

The Syriac version in place of sailed slowly has sailed 
heavily, as though the delay arose from the vessel having 
received a heavy freight of goods, 

(9) Now when much time was spent, and when 
LeT.xxiu.27, saUwg was now dangerous, because the fast was nmc 
already past, Paul admonished them, (10) And 
said unto them. Sirs, I perceive that this voyage 
will be with hurt and much damage, not only of the 
lading and ship, but also of our lives. (11) Never- 



fik 



^ *' I infer that the delay was caused 
by contrary winds from the expression 
fioXfCi which is translated in oar 
authorized version scarce y producing the 
impression that the ship had scarcely 
reached Cnidus when the winds became 
contrary; but which ought be rendered 
4€ith difficultyy expressing the difficulty 
which ships experience in contending 
with adverse winds. The same word 
occurs in the following verse, where it 
is translated hardiy, where there can 
be no doubt of its meaning, for the 
general trending of the south coast of 
Crete, which they were navigating 
{irapaXtyofitvoif v. 8), was the same 



as that of Asia, east and west; 
and we are now told that the windi 
were contrary (r.^7). Cicero in one o1 
his Epistles uses very similar terms U 
express the effect of contrary winds 
' Adversis ventis usi essenius, tardequ 
et incommode navigdssemua. We me 
with contrary winds and tailed mIowU 
and with difficulty* I am satisfied 
therefore, that the words in the original 
PQa^w\oovvTiQy Ka\ fioXtt ytv6fAiviH 
sailing slowly and with difficulty wer 
eomCf express the delays which a shij 
experiences in working to windward.' 
— Smithy p. 74. 
^ Lachmann*8 reading U, 'AXao>9«« 
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theless the centurion believed the master and the 
owner of the ship, more than Hiose things which 
were spoken hy Paul: 

Much time having been s^eni on the course already, and. 
as sailinrf on so lengthened a voyage as that to Italy was now 
dangerous, on account of the violent northerly winds which 
at this season of the year blew in the u^gean Sea, Faut 
admonished them of the danger of further navigation.^ He 
Would have had thorn remain in the harbour of The Fair 
Havens, and told the centurion that in his judgment a 
further voyage would be attended with great violence and 
much loss to the ship and the persons in it. In this he 
was supported by the usual maxim of seamen, whether 
Greek, Koman, or Jewish, who all considered that navigation 
Was dangerous and should cease between October and 
March, and they were now at the beginning of October, 
for the fast was now already past, and the tempestuous 
season had commenced, for tlie fast of the day of atone- 
ment, on the 10th of Tisri, fell this year on the 24th of 
September, or about the time of the autumnal Equinox. 
On this matter, however, the centurion naturally deferred 
to the experience and interest of the master, or pilot, and 
the owner of the ship, who was also on board ; and acting on 
their advice, ho resolved to seek a more commodious and 
ftafer anchorage * than the roadstead of The Fair Havens. 

(12) A7id because the haven was 7iot commodious 
to ivinter in, the more part advised to deimrt thence 
also J if by any means they might attain to Fhenice^ 

1 " Sailing was not unsafe so early } 5), illustrates this : ** When Agrippa, 
as this ; but to uudertake a long voyage the grandson of Herod the king, was 
was (Al/ord), Navigation was sus- about to set out to take possession of his 
pended from the 9th of November till kingdom, Caius advised him to avoid 
the 8th of March according to Vege- the voyage from Brundusium to Syria 
tins (ap. Smith, p. 84). In more ancient which was a long and troublous one, and 
times it was not considered safe to bo ratber to take the shorter one by Alex- 
at sea after the heliacal setting of the andria, and to wait for the periodical 
Pleiades (20th October). Hesiod, Op. winds ; for he said that the merchant 
et Di., 619.**— Humphry, vessels which set forth from that har- 

2 Paul had already been thrice ship- hour were fast sailers, and that the 
wrecked (2 Cor. xi. 25), and had there- pilots were most experienced men, who 
fore experience of the seas which they guided their ships like skilful coach- 
were now traversing. The centurion, men guide their horses, keeping them 
however, naturally deferred to the straight in the proper course. And we 
knowledge of the pilot of the ship. A took his advice, looking upon him as a 
passage in Philo-Judscus (Contra Flao. giver of good counsel." 
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and there to winter ; tvhich is an haven of Crete , and 
lieth toward the south ivest and north ivest, (13) 
And when the south ivind blew softly^ supposing that 
they had obtained their purpose^ loosing thence^ they 
sailed close by Crete. (14) But not long after there 
arose against it a tempestuous wind, called Euro- 
clydon.^ 

As The Fair Havens was not a good winter harbour, the 
advice of the pilot and master of the ship was, that as soon 
as the weather permitted they should make for the securer 
harbour of Phenice, about forty miles to the west, and there 
winter.^ This destination they might hope to roach in a few 
hours. Taking advantage, then, of a change of the wind, 
which was a light breeze from the south, they cleared The 
Fair Havens, and kept close along the shore as far as Cape 
Matala, four or five miles west of the port in which they 
had been wind-bound. From this cape the shore of Crete 
suddenly trends to the north, so that the breeze which had 
tempted them from their anchorage was thus far a favour- 
able one. They had, however, cleared Cape Matala but a 
short distance, not long after {^leT ov ttoXv), when, as is not 
uncommonly the case in the Archipelago, they were caught 
and the vessel struck by a typhonic or tempestvous wind 
suddenly springing up from the north-east, and which, 
blowing with great violence down upon them' off shore, 
drove them from their destination, and compelled them to 
run before the wind, which was so furious that at one time it 



* 6 KoXovfifvos EvpoKXvdotv. — Text 
recept, 6 KtiXovfitvoQ iupaKv\u»v. — 
Ti9ch. *' So A and B* and Vulg. and 
Cassiodorus, which have ' Euroaquilo.* 
This reading seems also to be confirmed 
by the SahidicTersion, which has Etrpa- 
K»/X(tfv, and to have given rise to Etrpa- 
r^Xwv in the Coptic, and Ei^pacv- 
kKmv in the Armenian, and Aquilo in 
the JSthiopic version." — Wordsworth, 

2 ** It would appear that by this 
time all hope of completing the voyage 
during the present season was aban- 
doned; and it became a question 
whether they should winter at Fair 
Havens or move the ship to Port Phe- 
nice, a harbour on thcsamesidc of Crete, 
about forty miles further to the west- 
ward."— -S»ii7A, p. 84. 

3 ** When they had doubled, or per- 



haps were now doubling, Cape Matala 
the wind suddenly changed, and the 
typhoon came down upon them from the 
high lands ; — at first, as long as they 
were sheltered, only by fits down the 
gullies, but as soon as they were in the 
open bay, past the cape, with its full 
violence. It is the hurricane rushing 
down from the high lands when first 
observed, and afterwards avvnpiral^^'y 
TO TrXoTor, seems to me exactly to 
describe the changed circuroatances 
in passing the cape. A confirmatioii 
of this interpretation may be found by 
Luke himself using xaHfiri to express 
the descending of a squall from the hills 
on the Lake of Gcnnesareth, Luke viii. 
23, when Matthew and Mark have only 
lyiviro and yivtrai," — Al/ortL 
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tlireatoned to drive tliem out of their course as far soutli as 
the coast of Africa. They were thus no longer able to 
make the harbour of Phenice, or any other part of the coast 
of Crete. 

The wind, which is in the textus receptus called Euroclydon 
{€vpoK\vb(av), is now generally acknowledged to be more 
properly called €vpaKv\<av, a wind from the east-north-east, and 
this drove them to the south of the small island of Clauda, 
the modern Gozzo,* lyi^g about five-and- twenty miles south 
of Phenice, and thirty from the harbour of Fair Havens. 

(15) And when the ship was caught^ and could 
not hear tqj into the ivind^tve let her drive} (16) 
And running under a certain island which is called 
Clauda^ we had much work to come by the boat: 
(17) Which when they had taken up, they used 
helpSy undergirding the shij? ; a?id, /earing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands^ strake sail, and so. 
were driven. 

When the ship had been struck by the typhoon and was 
almost unmanageable they attempted to scud before the gale, 
and so were borne by the wind under the lee of Clauda. 
Here, being sheltered by the land from some of the violence 
of the storm, they set to work to secure the boat, which had 
been all this while towing astern. This, however, was no 
easy tusk, as the boat must have suffered from the storm and 
been now almost full of water .^ When, however, this had 
been done they warped cables round the hull of the vessel, 
which had been strained by the fury of the tempest and by 
the leverage of the mast.* Then fearing lest they should be 

* Though calfcd Gozko in charts, the to the side of the vessel without ex- 
inhahitants still make use of the older trerae danger. Ilencc it is prohahle, 
name, and speak of the island as Clauda. that when on the southern side of 

* t^cp<$/ie0a. passim, we were driven Clauda they were sheltered somewhat 
along, " borne not hither and thither, against the storm, and were able to ar- 
but at the mercy of the wind, the direc- rest the progress of the ship sufficiently 
tion of which we know from the next toenable them to accomplish this object; 
verBe.*'—iraekett. yet, the sea even here was apparently 

' **fi6\tQ . . . TTiQ ffKatptiQf we were bo tempestuous as to render this a diffi- 
abie with dijkitlty to secure the boat, cult operation." — Haekett, 
Luke includes himself, perhaps not from * Undergirding — ** To frap a ship 
sympathy merely, but because he took {eeintrer un vaiaseau) is to pass four or 
part in this labour. Those expert five turns of a large cable laid rope 
in maritime affairs say, while a vessel round the hull or frame of a ship, to 
is scudding before a strong gale her support her in a great storm, or other- 
boat cannot be taken on board or lashed wise, when it is apprehended that she is 
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driven on the quicksands, tlie Syrtis major of tbe African 
coast, in which direction they were being rapidly carried, 
they got down the topsail or the mainyard of the ship, it is 
uncertain which, perhaps both, and hoisted a storm sail 
instead, carrying just enough canvas to keep the vessel 
from drifting without control, and in this way they were 
partly borne, partly driven, along to the westward. 

(18) And we being exceedingly tossed with a 
tempest, the 7iext day they lightened the ship. (19) 
And the third day we cast out^ with our otvn hands 
the tackling o/ the ship. (20) And when neither sun 
nor stars in many days appeared, and no srnxiU 
tempest lay on us, all hope that ive should be saved 
was then taken away. 



As the ship must now have been leaking greatly, not- 
withstanding they had undergirded it, and had probably 
also shipped much water, the next day, that is, the day after 
their unsuccessful attempt to reach Port Phenice, they 
threw overboard part of the freight of the vessel,^ together 
with their superfluous spars, and this not being sufficient to 
lighten her, and being still in danger of foundering, the day 
after, the third day of the tempest, the passengers, as well as 
the crew, with their oivn hands threw overboard the tables, 
beds, chests, and, as is probable, the mainyard of the ship, 
and, as the Ethiopic version adds, the arms of the soldiers. 
Still the water gained upon them, and from the hazy state 
of the atmosphere they were no longer able to observe the 
course of the ship, or know whither they were drifting. 



not strong enough to resist the yiolent 
efforts of the sea : this expedient, how- 
ever, is rarely put in practice." — Fal- 
coner* s Marine Dictionary ^ap. Smith^i^, 

107. 

To this Horace seems to refer — ''sine 
fdnihus vix durare carinse possint im- 
periosius a>quor" — (Od. i. 14. 6 — 9). 
See in Lord Anson's Voyage a resort to 
the same expedient In Conybeare and 
Howson, in addition to several other 
modern instances of frapping or under- 
girding, it is mentioned that Capt. Pel- 
lew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, brought 
home the Arethusa frigate in this state 
from Newfoundland, and that the Albi- 



on man-of-war, having received con- 
siderable damage at the battle of Nava- 
rino, was strengthened by passing chain 
cables round ber in the same manner. 

1 Tov itXoiov l^piypafiiv, — Text, re^ 
cept. T, IT, tpi^av. — I'iseh, 

2 upoXi^u ivotovpTo. "The techni* 
cal terms for taking cargo out of a ship, 
given by Julius Pollux, are, iKOiaOat^ 
inroipopr'nyaaBaif KOV<pi(rai rt)v vavv, 
liri\d(l»pvi>aif iKJ^oXiiviroiTitfaaOai riw 
^opriutv. So that both here, and after- 
wards in the 38th verse, where St. 
Luke says, tKovtpil^ov t6 nXolov, he uses 
appropriate tccliuical phrases." — Smilh^ 
p. 113. 



Act! xxtIU. 1. 
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Tliey could take no observation of tlio«?ni nor stars for many 
dai/8, and the tempest still continuing/ they gave themselves 
up for lost : all hope that they sivould be saved being taken 
away. 

(21) But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in Aetixxui li. 
the midst of theiny and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete^ 
and to have r/ained^ this harm and loss. (22) And 
710W I exhort you to be of good cheer : for there shall kSih! iV.*lo, 
he no loss of any man's life among you, but of the «Tim.i.i«. 
ship. (23) For there stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, (24) 
Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought be- 
fore Ccesar : and, lo, God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee, (25) Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer : for I believe God, that it shall be even 
as it was told me. (20) Uowbeit we must be cast 
upon a certain island. 

The difficulty of cooking their food, perhaps also mental 
distress and sea-sickness, and the danger they were in, pre- 
vented the crew and passengers of the ship from attending to 
their usual meals, and after this lonfj abstinence they were per- 
haps the better disposed to listen to the voice of St. Paul, 
who whilst referring to their imprudence in abandoning the 
safe if not commodious harbour of The Fair Havens, assured 
them from revelation communicated by tlie angel of God that 
he should reach Italy in safety, and be hrou(/ht before Cwsar, 
and that though the vessel would be wrecked, yet that all 
the crew and passengers would reach the land. But though 
it was revealed to him that they would all be cast upon a 
certain island, yet it would not seem that the name of the 
island was revealed to St. Paul. He declared himself to be 
dedicated specially to the service of God, xvhose I am, and 
whom I serve, and at such a moment of danger the Apostle 



^ Xmi{bv6q Ti ovK 6\iyov — ** seems 
to imply that it still indeed raged, but 
not as before." — Al/ord, 

2 In Greek and Latin to gain a loss 
is to avoid it, — Humphry. ** Zuerari 
was used in the same manner. An 
evil shunned is a gain as well as a good 
secured." — Uackctt. " Oportebat qui- 
dcm . . . non tollerc u Creta, lucriqao 



facere injuriam banc ct jncturam." — 
Vufgate. *'Und uiis dieses Lf'idens 
und Schadens iiberhoben haben." — 
Luther. '* Sans douto, mes amis, vous 
eussicZf mieux fait de me croire, et de 
ne point partir dc Crete, pour nous 
epargner tant de peine, ct unc si grande 
parte.** — Mons Version, 
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seoms to have been listened to by all, though they had neg- 
lected his warning and had loosed from Crete against his 
advice a few days before. 

(27) But when the fourteenth night tvas come^ 
as tve were driven up and down in Adria^^ about 
midnight the shiprnen deemed that they dretv near to 
some country ; (28) And sounded, and /oufid it 
twenty fathoms : and when they had gone a little 
further, tliey sounded again, and found it fifteen 
fathoms. (29) Then fearing lest we should have 
fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day. 

For fourteen days, reckoning from the time of the vessel 
leaving The Fair Havens, they were driven up and down, 
buffetted by the waves, and at the mercy of the wind, which 
shifted round to various quarters of the heavens. It was 
not that they were 'driven through," as some would translate 
the word biacfy^poixivoiv, but in different directions. Such a 
gale as this, though not common, is yet by no means unpre- 
cedented in this part of the Mediterranean. Indeed, cases are 
on record of more prolonged storms, and we read of a vessel 
in modern times taking fifty-six days in passing between 
Alexandria and Malta. They were driven up and dcnvn in 
Adria, the name of that part of the sea which stretched from 
the coast of Ionia to Africa, and to be distinguished from 
the Adriatic Gulf. About midnight, between the fourteenth 
and fifteenth days, the shipmen perceived signs of approach- 
ing land — in nautical language, the land was nearing them 
{7rpo<rdy€Lv tlvol avTols \<apav). They heard the roar of the 
breakers, and caught sight of the white foam of the waves. 



^ " In its restricted sense the Adriatic 
was the sea between Italy and Greece ; 
but in a wider sense it comprehended 
also the Ionian Sea around Sicily, near 
which was Melita (Forbg. Handb. 
ii. p. 19 ; Winer, Rcalw. i. p. 23)."— 
Hackett. Thus Heaychiua^ *l6vi0Vf 
'KiKayoQy 6 vvv 'ASplag. " Strabo more 
than once tells us that the Ionian Sea 
was in his days called Adria. The 
same we learn from 0?id, Philostratus, 
and Pausanias. It is evident also from 
St Jerome (in Vita Hilarionis) and 
Orosius that this name reached quite 



to the Afric shore : for Hilarion, sail- 
ing from Paraetonium in Egypt to 
Sicily, is said to pass through the midst 
of Adria : and the Tripolitan prorince 
is said by Orosius (lib. i. c. 2) to be 
bounded on the north by the Adriatic 
Sea. The same author tells us that the 
island of Crete is bounded on the south 
by the Libyan or African Sea, which 
they also call the Adriatic. And Pro- 
copius saj's that the islands Gaulus and 
Melita divide the Adriatic and Tuscaa 
Sea.*' — Bi9C0€, 
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even though they saw no signs of the land itself, which is 
here too low to be seen, especially on a stormy night, except 
when the vessel is quite close to it.^ Knowing, then, that 
they were near land they sounded, and found that they were 
in tweiity fathoms of water, but when they sounded again a 
short time after they found that they had now only fifteen 
fathoms. They were evidently close upon land, and as the 
design of the pilot and master was to run the ship aground 
in a safe part of the shore, in order to keep her head to 
the shore, and at the same time to prevent the risk of the 
ship swinging, and so striking the ground, instead of an- 
choring from the head of the ship, they cast four anchors 
out of the stern and waited anxiously for daylight, when 
they might cut the cables and drift safely on shore.' 

(30) A7id as the shipmeii ivere about to flee out oj 
the ship, when they had let doum the boat into the 
sea, under colour as though they tvoidd have cast 
anchors out of the foreship^ (31) Paul said to the 
centurioji and to the soldiers, Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved. (32) The?i the soldiers 
cut off the ropes of the boat^ and let her fall off. 

The storm was at its height, the rain was falling in tor- 
rents. There was no certain appearance of land, but the 
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1 " They saw or heard the breakers 
on u rocky coast. Such are the usual 
premonitory warnings to ships unex- 
pectedly falling in with the land at 
night. If we assume that St. Paul's 
bay, in Malta, is the actual scene of the 
shipwreck, we can have no difficulty in 
explaining what these indications must 
have been. No ship can enter it from 
the east without passing within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the point of Koura ; 
but before reaching it the land is too 
low, and too far from the track of a ship 
driven from the eastward, to be seen in 
a dark night. When she does come 
within that distance, it is impossible to 
avoid observing the breakers ; for with 
north-easterly gales, the sea breaks upon 
it with such violence, that Admiral 
Smyth in his view of the headland has 
made the breakers its distinctive cha- 
racter." — Smithy p. 119. 

- They caU four anchors out of the 



stern. ** Since this mode of anchoring 
has raised some questions, it may be de- 
sirable, in passing, to make a remark on 
the subject. That a vessel can anchor 
by the stem is sufficiently proved, if 
proof were needed, by the history of some 
of our own naval engagements. So it 
was at the battle of the Nile. And 
when ships are about to attack batteries, 
it is customary for them to go into 
action prepared to anchor in this way. 
This was the case at Algiers. There 
is still greater interest in quoting the 
case of Copenhagen, not only from tho 
accounts we have of the precision with 
which each ship let go her anchors 
astern as she arrived nearly opposite 
her appointed station, but because it is 
said that Nelson stilted after the battle 
that he had that morning been reading 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles.'* — Conybeare and Uow^ 
son's Life of St, Paul. 
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roar and foam of the breakers and waves Were certain in- 
dications that though the land was not seen yet that it 
was near. And now the sailors, fearful for themselves, 
formed a design to abandon the ship and to leave the 
soldiers and prisoners to their fate. As the ship's head 
was towards land, and the depth of the water had rapidly 
diminished from twenty to fifteen fathoms, there was evi- 
dently but a short distance between them and the shore, 
they therefore Jet down the boat which they had drawn up 
and secured under the lee of Clauda fourteen days before, 
as though they ivould have carried out the bow anchors, which 
would have the effect of steadying the ship to a distance. 
The centunon was deceived as to their object. St. Paul, 
however, perceived it, and said to the centurion j and to the 
soldiers, Except tliese seamen remain to manage the ship ye 
cannot be saved, whereupon the soldiers with their short 
swords cut off the ropes of Uie boat and allowed it to drift 
out to sea.^ 

1 Kintal. 52. (33) Atid wliHe the day was coming oUy Paul 
Lukex*!*?*; besought them all to take meat, saying. This day is 



xxi. 18. 



1 Sara. ix. 13. 



4. 



the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and con- 
tinued fasting y having taken nothing. (34) Where- 
MaJk^ii.el* fore I pray you to take some meat : for this is for 
1 T"m!iv! 8, your health : for there shall not an hair fall from 
the head of any of you? (35) And when he had 
thus spoken^ he took bread, and gave thanks to God 
in presence of them all : and when he had broken it^ 
he began to eat. (36) Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some meat. 

In the interval between midnight, as mentioned before 
(verse 27), and the break of day St. Paul was employed in 
encouraging and reanimating the courage of his companions. 
As they had no longer confidence in the skill of the seamen, 
they turned to him, whose faith had not failed, and who was 
calm and collected amidst the dangers around. Terror and 
anxiety, and the need of constant toil amidst the storm, had 
prevented them from cooking and taking their accustomed 
meals. For the whole time since leaving The Fair Havens 
and encountering the first fury of the typhoon they had 

^ "We hear of anchors being laid * Opi5 «« tyiq cc^aX^c irf<r€7ra«, — 

out from both ends of a ship {iKaTi- Text, reeept. 9. i, r. c. hiroXurat, — 

puOtv, Appian. Bell. Ci?. p. 723).** — Tisch, 
Smith, 



.1. 
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laken nothing sufficient to maintain their strength. Now, 
at anchor and awaiting the day, which would call forth and 
demand all their energies, the Apostle hesougJit them to 
take some meat, and he set them the example. No longer 
as the prisoner, but as the guide and director, he assured 
them that not an hair shotild fall from the head of any one 
of them,^ and they believed his words of comfort. Then 
taking bread and breaking it, as the master of the house- 
hold, he gave thanks to God, both for the food which they 
were about to eat and for the confident assurance of safety, 
and then cheered by his words and actions, thei/ also took 
some meat, and prepared to encounter the toils and dangers 
of that wreck which was impending. 

(37) And we were in all in the ship^ two hiin- ActHij.4i; 
dred threescore and sixteen souls. (38) And when Romixm 

1 Pot lii 

thet/ had eaten enough^ they lightened the shipy and 
cast out the ivheat into the sea. 

And now, in order that the ship might be run up on the 
land, so as to enable the whole company, the two hundred, 
threescore, and sixteen so tils, to get to the shore it was neces- 
sary still further to lighten the ship. To do this they threw 
into the sea the freightage of the ship, the wheat or grain, 
which if shipped, as this probably was, in bulk is at all 
times a dangerous cargo in the event of a storm. In this 
case the wheat must have become sodden with the sea 
water through the great leakage of the ship, and was there- 
fore a hindrance in any such attempt as they were now 
contemplating, they therefore cast it into the sea. 

The number of those on board who yet all got safe to land 
seems mentioned as a proof of the Divine interposition. It 
was a matter of surprise that in the shipwreck all should am. 
have been saved. 

(39) And ivhen it ivas day^ they knew not the 
land: hut they discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the ivhich they were minded^ if it were 
possible,^ to thrust in the ship. (40) A7id ivheii they 
had taken up the anchors^ they committed themselves 

» "They had St. Paul and his nmere, Christi Evangeiium vehitis,' 

mission on board; and they all camo was that ot* St. Paul." — Wordsworth, 

safe to land. * Non timere, Ca^saris * 'H/xiv H kv rip irXoiip. —Text, re* 

fortunas vehis,' was the saying of cept. ijfitOa di iv Tip irXoitii. — Tiseh. 

Julius Ctesar to the panic-strickca * i/c Sv iPov\(v<ruvTo. — Text, re* 

mariners in the Adriatic ; ' Nolite cept. ci; hv tPovXivovro. — Tisch, 
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unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and 
hoised up the mainsail to the windy and made toward 
shore. (41) And falling into a place where two seas 
met, they ran the ship aground; and the forepart 
stuck fast, and remained umnoveable, but the hinder 
2 Cor. xi. 25. part was broken ivith the violence of the tvaves.^ 

And now at day -break they tried to make out their position, 
but they knew not the land, which was a bay far to the west 
of the usual harbour of Malta, and possessing no marked 
features so as to assure them where they were.* They dis- 
covered f however, a certain creeh with a sandy beach (alyiakos), 
into which they determined if possible to run the ship. So 
having, not t alien up the anchors, but, as the marginal ren- 
dering accurately translates the words, having cut the 
cables, they wade towards this creek. First, however, they 
unloosed the lashings with which the rudders had been 
lifted out of the water, and secured and hoisted up the 
foresail {rov ^priyLoava) to the wind,^ and then falling into a 
place where the current coming round an island met the 
direct current by which they had been borne, they found a 
convenient place for their purpose, and ran the ship aground. 
The bottom here close to the shore was mud about three 
fathoms from the surface, but the ground outside was less 
tenacious, so that whilst the forepart was imbedded in the 
mud and remained immoveahle, the hinder part of the ship 
was exposed to and broken up by the violence of the waves. 

(42) A7id the soldiers^ counsel tvas to kill the 
prisoners^ lest any of them should stvim outy and 
escape. (43) But the centurion^ willing to save 
Paul, kept thewfrow their pwpose ; and comwajided 
that they which could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and get to land: (44) And the 
resty some on boards^ and some on broken pieces of 

^ virb ri/c /3*"C Tutv KVfiartov. — ' '* Mr. Pusey informs me that Syr. 

Text, reccpt. v, r. /3. dele ratv KVfjiU' translates aprffjiuiva by armnon pat^ 

Tu)v. — Tisch. vum {armnon being the word for 

' " It may be and has been suggested okivoq^ ver. 17), and Syr. in a note says 

that some of the Alexandrian seamen that aprfi^toi/ is * a small armnon at the 

must have known Malta ; but we may ship's head.' " — Alford, Mr. Eod- 

ossume with Mr Smith (p. 137} that w^ell suggests that '^ armnon is pro- 

* St. Paul's bay is remote from the great bably derived or corrupted from the 

harbour, and possesses no marked Syr. word armlo, a widow, as descrip- 

features by which it might be recog- tive of the manner in which this little 

nized,' " — Alford, sail stands out alone at the ship's end," 
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Ihe ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped vo«e22. 
all safe to land. 

The soldiers wore responsible for the safety of tlie prisoners, 
therefore the counsel, plan, or proposal came naturally from 
them. They for their own safety disencumbered themselves 
of the chains with which they were attached to their re- 
spective prisoners, and as, if these escaped, their own lives, 
according to the stem rule of the Roman law, would be 
forfeited they proposed to kill the prisoners. As, however, 
the centurion had from the first been interested in St. Paul, 
so that with unusual courtesy he had permitted him to visit 
his friends at the beginning of the voyage, and as he had wit- 
nessed the courage and been awed by the power of St. 
Paul, he Jc^j^t the soldiers from their purpose of killing the 
prisoners, and commanded that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of reaching the land as well as the soldiers and sea- 
men.^ Thus were all the prisoners indebted for their safety 
and for the preservation of their lives to the presence 
of St. Paul. And now those who could swim having cast 
themselves into the water and swum ashore, the rest, some 
on loose parts of the vessel, on planks and boards, and 
others on fragments of the ship itself, as it broke up, threw 
themselves into the sea, and so it came to pass that they 
escaped aXl to land. 

' ** Some restrain the ccnturiou*d rest of the prisoners or passengers ; 

words to the Konian soldiers, as if his though, it may be, ho might chietly 

speech was only directed to them ; regard the soldiers, who were usually 

though it seems rather to have respect learned to swim, that they might the 

to the whole company, the mariners more readily pass rivers in their marches, 

who generally can swim, and the sol- when they could find no bridges." — 

diors as many of them as could, and the GilL 
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Note A. — Geography of St. Paul's voyage. 



Aduamyttium, originally an Athe- 
nian colony, was a seaport town of Asia 
Minor, in the district anciently called 
^olis and also Mysia (Acts xvi. 7), 
situated at the bottom of a g:ulf oppo- 
site the island of Lesbos, to which 
gulf it gave and still gives its name. 
The town lay on the great Eoman 
road between Assos, Troas,and the IIcl- 
lespont on the one side, and Pergamus, 
£phesus, and Miletus on the other, and 
by similar roads was connected with 
the markets in the interior of the 
country. It was a flourishing sea-port 
in the time of Pergamus, and Pliny 
mentions it as the seat of a Conventus 
Juridicus, In Pocockc's time (Travels, 
ii. 2, 16} there was still much boat- 
building carried," on ; at present Ad- 
ramyttium is represented by a filthy 
town of about 1500 houses, of which 
150 are inhabited by Greeks. The 
ancient name is, however, preserved, 
and the town known as Adramyte, 
or Endramit. There is no record of 
this town having been visited by St. 
Paul, though it is possible that he 
might have done so in the course of his 
second missionary journey from Galatia 
to Troas (Acts xvi.). It is only men- 
tioned in this place in connection with 
the ship on which St. Paul at first em- 
barked on this voyage to Rome. See 
Wetatein, p. 636 ; Sir Chas. Fellowes' 
Travels in Asia Minor ; and Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, 

SiDON, the first port which the ship 
of Adramyttium made after leaving 
Cicsarea, is generally in the New Tes- 
tament spoken of in connection with 
Tyre, from which it was distant two 
hundred stadia (Strabo, xvi. 756), and 
of wliich it was probably the mother 
city (Justin, xviii. 3), though this has 
been doubted. It is thou;;ht bv some to 
have been the oldest city of Phoenicia 
(Matt. xi. 21 ; Judg. i. 31), as it was 
tiie most influential. It stands on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterrauo-an, 



half way between Beyroot and the 
ruins of Tyre, being distant loss than 
twenty English miles from the latter 
place. It is about fifty miles distant 
from Nazareth, and was the most 
northern city mentioned in connection 
with the journeys of our Lord. It is 
situate in the narrow strip of land in- 
tcri)08ed between Lebanon and the sea* 
and was within the lot of the children 
of Ashcr (Josh. xix. 28), though it was 
never conquered by them. The Sido- 
nians were renowned from the earliest 
times for their manufacture of glass 
(Pliny, y. 19), and their linen and 
silversmith's work, as well as for the 
timber which they exported (I Kings 
V. 6 ; Ezra iii. 7). They were able 
shipbuilders, and the mariners of Sidon 
were celebrated for their skill. This 
city furnished the best ship for the 
navy of Xerxes (Ilcsiod, vii. 96, 99). 
Out of hatred to Danus, it submitted 
to Alexander the Great, and under him 
retained its own vassal kings. In the 
siege of Tyre the Sidonian fleet con- 
tributed largely to the success of the 
Macedonians. After the death of 
Alexander, Sidon fell alternately under 
Syrian and Egyptian rule, until it was 
incorporated iu the Roman Empire. 
During the wars of the Crusades it was 
taken and re -taken several times. The 
ancient harbour, which was very com- 
modious, and capable of containing fifty 
galleys, was destroyed by the Turks, 
though the traces of its former great- 
ness are still evident in its cyclopean 
ruins. The present Saida (Tzaida in 
Itinerary of R. Benjamin), which re- 
presents the ancient city, is west of it, 
and though insecure as a harbour, is 
yet of some commercial consequence. 
It is beautifully situated amid gardens 
and orchards of fruit-trees. As St 
Paul was only one day on his voyage from 
Civsarea to Sidon, a distance of sixty- 
seven geographical miles, he must have 
loft Caisarea with a favourable wind. 
Winer, JUcalw. ; Robinson's Biblical 
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JleseareJies in Palestine^ vol. iii. p. 415 
tf. ; Smith'3 Dictionary of the Bible ; 
Trutraiu's Land of Israel^ p. 43. 

Myua (Mi'p/oa and Mupa, Strabo, 
ativ. 3), though now, like so many other 
pirts of the Turkish dominions, a deso- 
late wa^te, was at the period of St. 
I'aul's visit a flourishing town about two 
miles distant from the sea, with which it 
was connected by its port Andriace. It 
Mas situated at the entrance of a gorge 
M hicli led into tlie interior ; and a rirer 
of t!ie same name as the port, and for- 
nieily navigable (Appian, lUU. CiV.^iv. 
82), flows past Myra and empties itself in 
the spacious bay at its mouth. It wjw 
at one time the capital of Lycia, and 
was at all times a place of con.siderable 
importiince, as the ruins of the Acropo- 
lis and theatre, and the grandeur of its 
tombs, still attest. The town stands 
due north of Alexandria ; and the wind, 
which had favoured tlie voyajje of St. 
l*aul along the coast of Syria, made 
Myra the natural resort during the 
prevalence of .such winds for vessels 
bound from Alexandria to Rome, and 
unable to take a direct westerly course. 
In similar circumstances vessels from 
Egypt still make the same coast for 
the sake of the current, which here sets 
strongly towards the west. M vra is now 
represented by an inc(»nsidirable Turk- 
i*ii village c;illrd Dembra, which oc- 
cupies a part of the site of the ancient 
city. The ancient Ciiristianity of Myra 
is represented by a large iJyzantino 
church, situated in the chief gorge lead- 
ing througli the mountains. Fellowes' 
Travclsy p. 11)4, etc. ; Forbes and 
Spratt's Lijcia^ vol. i. ch. iii. 

Cnidus, a city of great importance 
on the coast of Caria, 130 geographical 
miles from Myra, was situated at the 
extreme south-west of the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, on a promontory now 
called Cape Crio, projecting between 
the islands of Cos and Rhodes (Acts 
xxi. 1). The remains of the city attest 
its former magnificence. It contained 
a famous statue of Venus, the work of 
Praxiteles, and was the birth-place of 
ACTS. VOL. II. 



Eudoxus, Theopompus, and the historian 
Ctesias. The city, which stood partly 
on an island, partly on the isthmus, had 
two ports, one to the south and the 
other to the north of the 'peninsula. 
From this port vessels bound for Italy 
made a direct westerly course through 
the Archipelago to the north of Crete. 
This, however, the vessel in which St. 
Paul had now embarked was unable to 
do, and was driven or compelled to steer 
to the south-west, and to pass under 
the lee of Crete. This city is men- 
tioned in 1 Mace. xv. 23. Beaufort's 
Kara man ia^]}. 70; Forbg. ////;«/., ii. p, 
221. 

Passing Salmone, the eastt rn pro- 
montory of Crete, the vessel -coasted the 
south shore of that island about half- 
way along its extent, as far as Fair 
Havens, still called Culolimounias 
(KaXoi'f Ai;i«6v«j:), about two leagues 
from Cape Matala, the western pro- 
montory of |Crete, the farthest point 
that a ship could reach with a north- 
west wind. This appears to have been 
an open roadstead, with, however, a 
good anchorage, though, as it is open 
to the east and south-east, it is not 
altogether a safe refuge in winter. 
The danger, however, of remaining 
there was less than that of standing 
out to sea and of being blown to 
the south by a sudden sijuall. Fair 
Havens appears to have been simply a 
roadstead, the nearest town to which, 
and lying to the east, was Las.ka, per- 
haps the Ai(Tffoc nienticmed by Iliero- 
cles Synecdemus. It is now called 
Lapsea, and the ruins which mark its 
former existence lie on the summit of 
the hills overlooking Fair Havens, 
and about two miles diijtant from it. 
The island of Trapho, which lies in 
front of Lassea, is connect(.»d to the 
mainland by a mole, with, however, a 
passage sufficiently wide for a boat to 
pass Csee (hbj8». iii. 293 ; Pliny's Xat, 
Jlist. iv. 20; Letvin). Disregarding the 
advice of St. Paul, the master of the 
vessel, induced by a light southerly 
breeze which had sprung up, attempted 
to reach the safer harbour of Pha-nix, 
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or Phenice, to the west of their anchor- 
age at Fair Havens, which, however, 
ho was not able to accomplish. 

pHENicft, or Phoenix, a name sup- 
posed to be derived from the Palm 
tree, said by Tbcophrastus to be in- 
digenous to this island, is the only 
port on the southern coast of Crete 
which has the reputation of being 
safe at all seasons and in all weathers. 
It lay on the east side of a pro- 
montory, on which a city of the 
same name was built, and the harbour 
was spacious enough to hold ten or 
twelve large vessels. The port was 
formed by an island lying in front of 
it, and had thus two entrances, one to 
the south-east and the other to the 
north-east, or, as the direction which the 
wind was then blowing, totcards the 
south-west and the north-west (xxvii. 
12). Phenice is now known by the 
name of Lutro, a village standing not 
far from the site of the old town. This 
harbour was a favourite resort of 
vessels sailing from Alexandria, as an 
inscription still remaining shows 



(Spratt's Crete, vol. ii. p. 254). In 
attempting to reach this port from 
Fair llavens, the vessel was driven 
south-west, and had some difficulty in 
running under the lee of — 

Clauda {KXavda or FavSa of some 
M3S.), about twenty -four miles from 
Cape Matala, and due south of Phenice. 
This island is the Cluudos of Pto< 
Icmy (iii. 7), and the Gaudos of Pom- 
ponius Mela and Pliny, Gaudonesi in 
modem Greek, and Gozzo in Italian, 
though among the inhabitants of the 
island the old name still lingers. 
This was the last land which the vessel 
on which St. Paul was embarked 
made before her shipwreck upon a 
certain island. See throughout for 
authorities on these geographical no<- 
tices, in addition to the more specific 
ones cited. Smith's Voyage and Ship^ 
wreck of St. Paul; Lewin's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul; Conybeaxe and 
Ilowson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul; 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible ; and 
J'ullarton's Eneyelopadia of Biltlieai 
Geography, etc. 
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EMPEROR OF ROME, NERO. 

TROCURATOR OF JUD-T3A, TORCIUS FESTUS. 



UIOU PRIEST, 



ISMAEL REX PILVRI. 
JOSEPH CADI. 



(1) And iv/ien theif tvere escaped, then t/iejf kneio^ Art«xxvu. 
that the island was ciilled Melitar (;2) And the bar- ^' 
barous people showed ^ us no little kindness : for they ^^ , j^ 
kindled a fire^ and received us every one, because of colhlh" 
the present rain, and because of the cold. 

This concluding chapter of the Acts of the Apostles consists 
of throe particulars, and may be thus divided : — 

(1) The abode of St. Paul and the rest of the company at 
Malta, during which timo ho worked many miracles of 
healing, one of which is more specifically mentioned. He 
was also himself miraculously saved from the bite of a 
poisonous serpent. 

(2) His leaving Malta at the end of three months' deten- 
tion there, and his voyage and land journey to Rome. 

(3) His residence for two years at Rome, and his confer- 
ences with the elders of the Jews resident in that city, and ^^jlJro. 
with all that came in unto him. Oonraiiua. 

The shipwreck had happened at a distance from the port 
which Alexandrian vessels were accustomed to enter, 
and in which they sometimes wintered. This part of 
the coast was low, and had no points which could enable 
the bewildered seamen to distinguish whore they had 
been wrecked,* so that at first they hiew not the land. ActizzTif. 

^ tStb irriyvunrav, — Text, reecpt. ^ Trapilxov. — Text, reccpt. vaptU 

TOTi iiriyvuifiiv, — Tiseh. X"*'- — Tiach. 

'^ Sec Note A at the end of this * "Admiral Smyth [in chart of Malta] 

chapter. makes use of Seljuoon palace, tho Uni- 
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Lorinus. 



When, however, they had reached the land iliey hiiew, pro- 
bably from the inhabitants who flocked to the shore, that the 
island ivas called Melita. The people, however, were Phoeni- 
cians^ by race, and spake a language totally different from the 
two tongues which chiefly prevailed in the Roman Empire, 
Corn. Jk Lap. the Latin and the Greek, and hence in accordance with the 
custom of these nations they were considered barbarians. 
It may also be that the rustic manners of the inhabitants 
of this part of the coast, as of people living in a thinly 
peopled country and at a distance from the town, may have 
made these words, the harharous j^eojde, specially applicable 
to those who received and welcomed the Apostle and his 
companions in shipwreck. 

St. Paul himself divides the nations of the world into two 
classes, when he says, I am dchtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians ; both to the ivise and to the nnmise. 

As the storm which had driven them on this shore still 
continued, and tlw rain which liad increased their trials still 
fell, and they suffered from the cold, at the end of October 
or the beginning of November, it is clear that the wind 
still continued to blow as before, that is, from the north- 
east.^ 

They ivere escaped. The material ship had perished, but 
the lives of all had been preserved. Thus do temporal 
dominions pass away, the material greatness of states perish, 
and kingdoms come utterly to an end, but the Church of God, 
which lie has purchased with His own blood, still exists, in- 
creases, and fulfils its Divine mission. 



Rom. !. U. 



Hiio'cett. 
Smibh. 



Acts XX. 28. 
Starke. 



versity tower, and the breakers on the 
point of Koura^ as landmarks for St. 
Paul's bay."— 6wiM, p. 145. 

* " Malta was colonized by the Car- 
thaginians, and its name signifies * the 
refuge* {Wiiiei)^ in the Phoenician 
language, which is still spoken, though 
in a corrupt form, by the native inhabit- 
ants." " Melita, from is'*?'? to escape, and 
hence a port of refuge. The Prayer- 
book and Bible have been lately trans- 
lated into this dialect, which is nearly 
allied to the Hebrew and Arabic." — 
Cook. The Lord's Prayer in Maltese 
takes the following form : — " Missierna 
li int fissamuwat ; yitkaddes ismek ; tiji 
saltanatek; yikun li trid int, keif 
fissama, u fl'art ; hobzna il minhtiej 
atina il-yum; u ahfrilna duilbna, 
bhalma ahna nahfru kul il-midinbin 
tana; u la fi ittij^ib, izda hallisna 



mid-deni. Amin." 

* The present rain and the coU. 
" These meteorological remarks prove 
that the wind was to the north of east, 
for if it had been a Sirocco wind (S. E.), 
as Bryant and others contend, it would 
have been hot and sultry, for snch is the 
character of that wind in the Mediter- 
ranean, even so late as the month of 
November. I may add, that the Sirocco 
seldom or never lasts more than three 
days," whereas " gales in other direc- 
tions are of much longer continuance. 
Mr. Grcswell {Dusertatione, vol. iv. p. 
197) cites a case which agrees in a re- 
markable manner with that of St. PauL 
Aristidcs the orator encounters a gale 
in theiBgean Sea, and is driven through 
it for fourteen days and nights." — 
Smithy p. 146. 
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(3) And when Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks, and laid them on thefive^ there came a viper 
out of the heat^ and fastened on his hand. (4) And 
when the barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on 
his hand^ they said among themselves^ No doubt this 
man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live, (5) And 
he shook off the beast into the f re, and felt no harm. hlv^VX^?' 
(()) floirbeit they looked when lie should have 
swollen^" or fallen down dead suddenly : but after 
they had looked a great while, and saw no harm 
come to him^ they changed their minds^ and said that acuxw.h.: 
he was a god. 



The first miraculous sign recorded in Holy Scripture is 
that of a serpent: the last related in the same Scriptures is 
tliat which we have here. 

We have here an instance of the willingness with which St. 
Paul laboured with his own hands, and of his readiness to 
assist others. He had gone out to gather brushwood/ 
bunjdles of the thorny plants which abounded at that time 
in the neighbourhood of the shore where the company had 
landed, or perhaps, as others think, the dry loppings of vines,* 
and a viper, before torpid from the cold, when revived by 
the heat, /(i.s/^?i^(^ its fangs in his flesh, and hung down from 
the hand, so that though it is not said that he was bitten 
by the viper, yet we can only understand the account in 
this way. Had the venomous hecisty however, hung on his 
hand without biting it, the providential care of God in pre- 
serving St. Paul from being bitten would be almost as 
manifest as in preserving him from the effects of the bite. 

Whsii the barbarians saw the venomous beast,^ and knew 



* txiSva tK rijQ 9(pfirjc, — Text, 
nrept, tx'^ya and Trjg OipfiriQ. — 
Tiich. 

' iri^TrpatrOat. — Text, reeept. i/i- 
TriTrpatrdai. — Tisch. 

^ ** E<^res8U3 est do mari Apostolus, 
ignom propter frigus accendit, quia 
corda illorum quos undis tempestu- 
tum docL'ndo exemit, amoris ardore 
calefueit." — JBcde. 

* " Cum congregasset Pauliis sarnien- 
tonim aliqiMin multitudinem. Sar- 
mcnta sunt propria segmina vitium 



Chn'sostom. 
Bengel. 



Fromond. 
Sylveira. 



sicca, et iiide omnc lignum combustibilo 
surmcntum vocatur." — Sylveira. '*0pi;- 
yavtav. In Theophrastus, II. P. 1, 4, 
is the following definition : ^pvyavov 
di t6 diri> piZriQ noXvffrkXfx^C *«« 
iroXvcXa^ov olov cat ydfi^pri Kal 
v^yavQv. Language could not more 
accurately describe the thorny heather, 
still found in the neighbourhood of the 
shipwreck. See Kuir.ocl, in loco." — 
Lew in. 

* Otjpiov. — " Aniraadversum jam est 
Lucam ex arte medica eleganter Oripiov 
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Haol^ett. 



Gin. 



Dion. Carth. 
Beng«l., 



8Uor. 



from liis chain that the Apostle was a prisoner on his way 
to Rome, and saw the viper fasten on his hand, they at onco 
concluded that he had been guilty of some great crime, and 
was now being punished in a way commensurate with the 
sin. No douhty they said, this man is a murderer, who 
though he has been saved from the wreck of the ship, yet 
vengeance, retributive justice, which they regarded as a 
deity under the name of Nemesis, siiffereth him not to live. 
They looked on him as already dead, so fatal was the bite 
of the vipor.^ 

It was the ancient and wide-spread belief that the ser- 
pent was a special instrument of Divine punishment.^ When, 
however, they saw that the serpent had no power to injure 
St. Paul, and that ho did not fall down dead instantly, or 
BoMnmflUer. suddenli/, they concluded that he was under the immediate 
protection of God, that he was himself Divine, and had 
therefore power over serpents.' Changing from one ex- 
treme opinion to another, as the people of Lystra, who at 
one moment would have worshipped the same Apostle as 
a God, and at another moment stoned him, and drew him 
out of the city as though dead, they would now have wor- 
shipped him whom they had just before declared to be a 
murderer. The Apostle even in his bonds was under the 
protection of Him who had promised His disciples and them 
that believe — Thcij shall take vj) serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; and who when 
the seventy were sent forth had strengthened them by His 
gifts in these words : I give unto you power to tread on ser- 
2)ents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy : 
and nothing shall by any means hurt you. So hero not only 



Lake x. 19. 



appellare viperam. Etcnim vipcra hie 
9ijpiov bestiola vocatur ut Efippocrati, 
Dioscoiidi, -^liano, Aristotcli, IMu- 
tarcho, ct Nicandro in Thrriacis, unde 
et illi, qui a yiporis admonlentur, 
OrjpioSijKTot Discoridi, lib. 1, ct Ilippo- 
crati 9t}pi(!jdfiQ in libb. Epidemic, et 
alibi audiunt, et Trcpifioijrov illud ad- 
versus viprrinos niorsus remedium 
OrjpiaKov seu 0ijpiari) dir/^oroj; nomun 
Buiini est sortituni: OtjpiaKd nennpe ilia 
vocantur medicamenta, oaa rdc rw>» 
Brjpiutv iarai St'i^eig, qme vipcraruin 
morsus sanaiit." — Wolfius. ** Ilabcs 
unum compluribus indiciis a Liica 
turn in Evanjjelio turn in hoc libro 
pncbitis mediciu artisquani exiTcobat." 
— PatritiuK. 

* ** i^ ^'iKii l^i]v ouK ilaatVf justice 



sHJfered not to live. Observe the past 
tense. They con^idel•ed his doom as 
sealed. Vengeance in their view had 
already smitten its victim.'* — JTackdt. 

* " TIk) Jews observe that when the 
execution of ciipital punishments was 
taken away from them, yet such who 
deserved them were punished by G(A 
in a way equivalent to them : so, for 
instjincc, if a man committed a crime 
for which he deserved to be burnt, either 
he fell into the fire, or "»3tr3 tm:, a 
serpent bit him ; or if he deserved to 
be strangled, cither he was drowned in 
a river or died of a quinsy (Bernidbar 
Rabba, fol. 214, 2, et Talm. Bab. San- 
hcdriu, ib. et Sota, fol. 8, 2):*— -GUI. 

^ See Note B at the end of this 
chapter. 
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did not death follow, but not even was there any swelling Markxvi.i8. 
from the bite of the viper. 

When the gospel comes in all its power, then is the ser- 
pent, the old serpent, harmless, and is hurled back to the 
fire from whence he has come. The serpent, indeed, may 
bite the hand of God^s saint, but he only the more enables 
the Christian to manifest the strength of Divine grace and 
to glorify God, who has placed bounds to the power of the 
evil one. 

These barbarians had preserved a portion of the truth 
which was of old the heritage of all mankind, and had not 
lost the sense of moral responsibility> and of God ruling 
and rewarding or punishing men for their deeds, and they 
looked on the evils which befell men in this life as the con- 
sequences of sin. They erred, however, in applying the 
general law to particular cases, and in passing a judgment ksUjs. 
on that which was beyond their sight. 
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(7) In the sams quarters ivere possessions of the *^viu^';lvi. 
chief man of the island^ tv hose name ivas Publius ; 
tvho received us, and lodged us three days court- 
eously, (8) And it came to jmssy that the father of 
Publius lay side of a fever and of a bloody flux: to 
whom Paul entered in^ and prayed^ and laid his 
hands on him^ and healed him. 

Tlw chief many or governor of the island. The legate or Aiford. 
the Prajtor of Sicily, to whose jurisdiction Malta belonged.^ 
Hero again we have the traces of St. Luke's profession of 
a physician. lie describes in the usual technical terms 
of medical science the disease under which ihe father of 
Puhllus was labouring, and his knowledge of medicine 
enabled him as an eye-witness to know whether the sick 
man were healed by miracle or not.* In this and the former 



' Tip irpiortft TTjQ vijtTov. ** The 
title vputros under which Publius is 
mentioned here has been justly cited 
by apologetic writers, as Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Krabbe, Baumgarten, Lardner, 
Paley, Ilowson, as a stiiking proof of 
liukc's accuracy. No other ancient 
writer happens to have given his official 
designation; but two inscriptions, one in 
Greek and the other in Latin, have been 
discovered in Malta, in which we meet 
with the same title employed by Luke 



in this passage. It is impossible to 
believe that Publius, or any otiier single 
individual, would be called the Jirst 
man in the island, except by way of 
official eminence. It will be observed 
that the father of Publius was still 
living, and during his life-time he 
would naturally have taken precedence 
of the son, had the distinction in this 
case been one which belonged to the 
family." — Hackett, 
2 In the account of the miraculout 
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iniraclo was closely connected the fulfilment of the twofold 
promise made by our Lord to His disciples — They shall 
talcG up serpents . . . they shall lay hands on the sick, and 

jiarkxvi.is. they shall recover. 

He loihjed us three days courteously. The tis in this in- 
stance would seem to mean, St. Paul and St. Luke, with any 
other, it may be, of their immediate company, as the load- 
ing with honours mentioned soon after would be also thus 

Lechier. limited.^ 

He prayed, and laid his hands on him. By his prayer 
the Apostle not only procured this healing, but in pointing 
out the source of miraculous power he rebuked those who 
said that he himself was a Ood, He needed to pray, and 
the healing which followed his prayers was not of himself, 
it was the gift of God, whilst by laying his hands on him 
he conveyed the healing mercy to the sick man, and showed 
that he was the instrument by which God worked, though 

Baumgarten. tho power was from Him alone.^ 

Miracles, like tongues, are for a sign, not to them that be- 

jiCor.sir.22. U^ve, but to them that believe not, and so, though ho healed 
the father of Publius, yet he left his own son in the faith, 
Timothy, weak and languid, and recommended to him the 
ordinary means of healing. The miraculous cures done at 
Malta we may well believe were a means by which the bar" 
barous people were brought to accept the gospel which St. 
Paul preached. To Timothy sickness was left as a means 
by which his patience was tried and strengthened, and the 
lustre of his crown increased. To his faith a miracle could 

B«ii.- have added nothing. 

(9) So token this was done, others also^ which had 
diseases in the island^ came, and were healed: (10) 



cure of the father of Puhlius his 
disease is mentioned in the accurate 
and professional language which dis- 
tinguishes the writings of St. Luke. 
Thus it is stated that he lay seized 
with, or labouring under (<rvvix6fit' 
vov), fever (irvperolf), in the plural, 
and dysentery (ivtrivrtpi^), using 

ovvfx^h'^^^ ^° ^^^ same sense that 
the Greek medical writers do, and nv- 
piToi in the plural with Hippocrates. 
In both these cases we have the best 
evidence as to the technical character 
of Luke's medical terminology, but we 
know also from St. Jerome that eccle- 



siastical authors who wrote before him 
bore the strongest testimony to the 
medical skill of St. Luke. " Evange- 
listam Lucam tradunt vcteres Ecclesi® 
tractatores medicino) artis fuisse scien- 
tissiraum (Comment, in Isaiam, xliii. 
6):'— Smith. 

* Here St. Luke speaks of tts orily, 
dc cLfaSt^afiivoQ yfiaQ — in the second 
verse he says, irpootXaj^ovro vavra^ 
VpoQy they received us ail. 

'* '* ImposuiaHtqtte mantu — Precan- 
do declarat Paulus, se non esse mira- 
culi auctorcm, sed duntnxat ministrum, 
DC sua gloria fraudetur Dcus.*' — Calvin, 
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Who also honoured us with many honours; and MaitxT.«. 
when we departed^ they laded us with such things as 
ivere necessary} 

Again wo find the presence of St. Paul made a benefit 
to all around ; to those of the island, who had diseases, in 
that he was the means of their healiug, and to his own com- 
pany, in the hospitality with which they were entertained, 
and in the favour with which they were regarded by the B«ngei. 
islanders. During their stay on the island the friends of tho 
Apostle were honoured with man}j, with abundant honours 
and demonstrations of reverence, and on their departure 
were laden with gifts of all things necessary for their Kuinoei. 
voyage. 

(11) And after three months we departed in a 
shi]} of Alexandria^ which had wintered in the 
isle J whose sign was Castor and Pollux r (12) And 
landing at Syracuse^ we tarried there three days. 
(13) And from thence we fetched a conijutss (Trsp/sX- 
^ovrss),^ and came to Rhegium : and after one day 
the south wind hleiv^ and ive came the next day to 
Puteoli: (14) Where we found brethren, and were 
desired to tarry tvith them seven days : and so we 
ivent toward liojne.^ 

It would seem either that the prudence of tho master of 
this shij) of Alexandria had led him to avoid the risk of the 



* irpoc rrjv xpuav. — Text, recept. 
7rp6c rag xpiiaq. — Tisch. 

» * * Tho ancient ships carried at their 
prow a painted or carved representation 
of the sign which furnished their name, 
and at the stem a similar one of their 
tutelar deity. Sometimes these were 
one and the same, as appears to have 
been tho case with this ship. Cyril in 
Cat. says, IBoq dii ttwc iv ralg 'aX*^- 
avSpkufV fiaKttTTa vavcri irpSg ye t-^ 
TTpittpy Si^id Ti Kal ilg (itwycfia ypai^dg 
elvai Toiavrag. See Virg. JEn. x. 
209; Ovid Triat. i. 9. 1; Pers. Sat. 
vi. 30. Castor and Pollux, sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, were considered the 
tutelar deities of sailors." — Alford. 

3 " The meaning of the expression 
{iripaXOovTig) is not very clear. I am 



inclined to suppose that the wind was 
north-west, and that they worked to 
windward, availing themselves of the 
sinuosities of the coast ; but with this 
wind they could not proceed through 
the straits of Messina, from tho tend- 
ency which the wind always has to blow 
parallel to the direction of narrow chan- 
nels; they were therefore obliged to 
put into Rhegium, at the entrance of the 
strait. But after one day the wind be- 
came fair from the south, and on the 
following they arrived at Puteoli, hav- 
ing accomplished a distance of about 
180 nautical miles in less than two 
days."— ^wtM, p. 153. 

* ilg riiv 'Puifirfv ijXOofitv. — Text 
recept, tig r. 'P. fiXOafiev. — Tisch. 
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stormy sea between Malta and Italy, or else that the ap- 
proach of the same storm in which the ship on board of 
which St. Paul was embarked had been wrecked had led 
the master to remain in harbour and winter in the island, 
which was in the direct route between Alexandria and 
Ilome.^ 

This ship on which the Apostle and the rest of the com-' 
pany now embarked on their way to Rome bore on its prow 
the images of the twin sons of Leda, Castor and Pollux, the 
Dioscouri [iTapaari^ta ALoa-KovpoLS)^ who, according to tho 
classical mythology, were said to be the brothers of Helen, 
and were regarded as the tutelary divinities of seamen, 
and therefore of many maritime towns, as, for instance, of 
Rhegium, the sea-port town at which the vessel arrived on 
leaving Syracuse.* 

For three mmiths St. Paul and his company had obtained 
rest after the toils and perils of their voyage, and the 
islanders had reaped an abundant harvest of blessings 
in reward for their entertainment of the servant of God. 
Of so great and signal an advantage is the presence of one 
who bears God in his heart, and brings Him as a guest to 
the house where he is received. 

At Syracuse, either to obtain a more favourable wind for 
passing through the straits, or perhaps to unload a portion 
of the cargo of the vessel, — most probably, however, for the 
former reason, — they remained three days, and then, leav- 
ing that port, and beating up against contrary winds, after 
many delays they reached Rhegium, whence the next day, 
favoured by a wind from the south, they were carried 
through the straits to Puteoli, the port where the Alex- 



1 The date of St. Paul's departure 
would be about the 8 th or 9 th of 
Fcbruai7, the time when the navigation 
of those seas commenced ; in this date 
Patritius, Greswell, and liOwin agree. 
** The more usual track of the com 
vessels between Egypt and Rome lay 
along the coast of Africa to Malta 
and Sicily, and thence through the 
Straits of Messina to Puteoli, the port 
of Rome. From Puteoli tho cargoes 
were transshipped into smaller craft to 
be carried to the artificial harbour 
formed by Claudius at Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, or were trans- 
ported to Rome by land-carriages along 
the Via Appia." — Lewin. 

' Hence the words of Horace, when 
Virgil was about to leave Italy on a 



voyage : — 



«< 



Sic te. Diva potcns Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenas, lucida sidera, 

• * • ■ • • 

Rcddos incolumem.'* 

Lib. i. Oa. 3. 

And in a later ode the poet speaks 
thus of the Dioscouri, the twin sons of 
Leda : — 

— quorum simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 
Dcfluit saxis agitatiis humor, 
Concidunt vcnti, fugiunt que nubcs, 
Et minax, quod sic voluere, ponto 
Unda rccumbit." 

Lib. i. Od. 12. 
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Aiitiq., 
xvii.cp. 14, 

§1. 



Rndrian corn ships discharged their cargoes, which were 
carried from that place partly by canal and partly by land 
carriage to Rome.^ Here, at the solicitation of the brethren , smith, 
the Christians of that city, the Apostle remained seven 
(hnfs, in order, it may be, to spend the Lord's Day with 
them. In this wo have another of the instances before Word»worth. 
noted of St. Paul's stay at a place so as to enable him to 
join with the brethren in their worship on that day.* 

Puteoli as a city of commercial importance had, we know 
from other sources than this narrative of St. Luke, a 
number of Jewish inhabitants, and among these, through Joseph, 
their constant intercourse with Jerusalem, — Puteoli being 
the port from which vessels bound to Egypt and Syria set 
sail, — the gospel of Christ must have beenknown, and henco 
some of them when St. Paul landed here were already 
brethren, believers in Jesus.^ 

(15) And from thence^ \vhen the brethren heard of 
us, they came to meet us as far as Appii forum, and 
The three tarerns : whom when Paul saw. he thanked Act».xxtv m; 
Cjlod, and took courage. (10) And wlien we came to 
Itomey the centurion delimred the prisoners to the 
ca])tai?i of the guard : but Paul was suffered to dwell 
by himself with a soldier that kept him^ 

Though we have no record of its foundation, the Church 
at Rome was already large and flourishing. In this fact we 
are reminded of the secret way in which the seed of gospel 
truth was sown in the beginning, and in which the leaven 
of Divine grace worked from the first. At Rome, at An- 
tioch, at Damascus, at Ephesus, we find brethren, and in 



Rora. i. 18; 
XTi. 10. 



' Thus of Agjippa the Second Philo 
saT"*, "(jroing down to Dicapurchia" [the 
most ancient name of Puteoli], *'and 
Bceing some Alexandrine vessels in the 
harbour, looking all ready and fit to put 
tt> sea, he embarked with his followers." 
— Philo, Againat Fiaceus^ § «5. See also 
Seneca. Fpist. 77. 

' " There is an intereptin;;^ fact re- 
corded in connection with Puteoli, in 
the martyrdom of Ignatius, the discifde 
of St. John. When he was going to 
his martyrdom at Rome, he w.is brought 
to Puteoli, and he wished to land there, 
in order that he might follow tlie steps 
of St. Paul {tcaT ix^oQ ^adi^uf 0(\utv 
Tuv dnoaToXov riavXov) ; an iucidciit 



confirming the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Acts, and probably, also, 
showing its influence in primitive 
times." — Wordsworth. 

3 For geographical notices of St 
Paul's voyage froju Malta to Jtome, see 
Kofc C at the end of this chapter. 

* *' oTt 6i ijXQofifv ii'c 'Pto/Affv, 6 
UarovrapxoQ irap't^wKi roi)^ («r^iovg 
Tm (TTparoirtMpxV rtf Sk llavXtft 
lirETpdirr} ftivttv Ka9' iavroVj avv rt^ 
^vKuaaovTi avrbv (JvpartittTy. — Text, 
recept. on Si thri\9ufitv tig 'Vwftrjp, 
ImTpairri rtji XlnvXtp fiivuv Kaff lav 
Tov avv Ttfi ^vXdffffopTi airov arpa- 
riwry. — Tisch. 
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each city a Church, but of its founders we read nothin. 
The seed scattered was scattered by the hand of the Grej 
Sower of the seed, but who were the human instrumen 
by which His will was accomplished we know not. St. Pet< 
may possibly have visited Rome between the time of S 
Paul's writing his Epistle to this Church and arriving 
prisoner at Rome, but neither of them can be strictly n 
garded as the founders of tho Church in the Imperial city 
One band of the hrefhreny when they heard, from Puteo 
of the coming of the Apostle, went to meet him as far t 
Appii Forum, forty miles -from Rome, while others awaite 
his coming at the Tres Taberna3, or Three Taverns,^ thirt 
miles from the city, and these seem to have been s 
numerous, and the proofs of their faith and zeal so eviden 
that seeing them, Paul thanked Ood, and took courage. W 
see here how human in all his affections St. Paul wa 
Though he had been the instrument by which so mar 
miracles had been wrought, though he had escaped so grej 
perils, yet he receives an access of courage for his futui 

Chrysostora. work through the presence of these brethren. We are oftc 
reminded in the Acts of the Apostles and in his Episth 
of this trait in St. Paul's character ; it would seem as thougl 
overwhelmed with exhausting labours, the care of all t 

tcor.xi. ». Churches, his earnest spirit specially needed these tokens 
God's presence and of the success of the gospel. 

Paul was suffered to dwell by himself , unlike the remaind* 
of the prisoners, who were committed to the custody of t\ 
captain of the guard, and consigned to the common prisor 
The services rendered by St. Paul during the voyage, tl 
favour of the centurion, who had witnessed the work < 
Divine grace in the Apostle, and probably his person 
report of the blamelessness of St. Paul's life, supported I 
the declaration of Agrippa at the time of his examinatioi 
that he had done no wrong, and might have been set i 

Actoxxvi.82. liberty but for his appeal to Caesar, conspired to procui 
for him some relaxations of the usual severity of imprisoi 
ment. He was allowed to dwell in his own hired apan 
ments, under the eye of a single soldier, who had th 

Baumgarun. charge of him. 



^ Taierna (from iaba or tabernOf a 
board), a hut or booth roofed in, a 
hovel. Hor. Od, i. 4, 13. 

* The captain of the guard, or Prao- 
torian Praefcct, whose official duty it was 
to k&ep in custody all accused persons 
who must be tried before the Emperor, 
was Afranius Burrus, the friend of 



Seneca, and one of tho best of "Sen 
advisers. He died, it is supposed, sou 
months at least after the arrival of £ 
Paul at Rome. He was certainly ali 
in the beginning of A. D. 62. Befo 
his time and after his death the coi 
mand of the Pnctorian camp was giv^ 
to two preefects. 
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(17) And it came to pass: that after three days , . , „, 
rata called the chief of the Jews together : and when *j;? y^-* ^^'* 
they were come together, he said unto them. Men and Act^xxiiai; 
brethren, though I have committed nothing against Txl'lV 
the people^ or customs of our fathers^ yet was I "'^■"• 
delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Romans, (18) Who, when they had examined Act-, xxv. n. 
me, ivould have let me go, because there tvas no cause ^V,%^''-^' 
of death in me. (19) But when the Jews spake ^Vy.r/\\: 
against it, I teas constrained to appeal unto Ccvsar ; sx.m.i.ie; 
not that I had ought to accuse my nation of (20) !*«•*'»-»»• lo. 
For this cause therefore have I called for you, 
to see you, and to speak ivith you : because that 
for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain} 



\i. 



In this we have a characteristic of St. Paul. In all his 
labours his first care, and this was continued up to this last 
record of his missionary labours, was to communicate his 
message to his own countrymen, hence ho now called to- 
(/ether the chief of the Jews who dwelt at Rome to confer 
with them and that he might make known his message to Wesiey. 
them. 

/ have committed nothiit/j aijaitist the 2^oople or customs of 
ou" fathers. This is the consistent defence of St. Paul at all 
times. He was, let us remember, to the latest moment of his 
life, a Jew, careful of the outward observances of the law, 
whilst he penetrated to its inmost spirit. He, so far as wo 
can learn from his history, as well as fi-om these words, neg- 
lected no observance which the Jews of his own time were 
wont to fulfil. Ho saw, as so many others, in Jesus of 



* " It is in exact conformity with the 
truth of St. Paul's situation at this 
time, that he declares of himself in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 7rpt<T/3€t»w 
tv a\v(Tu (vi. 20). The exactness is 
the more remarkable, as aXvaic — a 
chain— is nowhere used in the singular 
number to express any other kiud of 
custody. When the prisoner's hands or 
feet were bound together, tlie word was 
^frxfioi— bonds — as in the 2Gth chapter 
of the Acts, where St. Paul replies to 
Agrippa, / wouM to God that not only 
thoHy but also all that hear tne this day, 
ivvre both almost and altogether such as I 



am^ except these bonds, ira^.tKrbQ twv 
difffjiuiv Tovrtov. When the prisoner 
was confined between two soldiers, as 
in the case of Peter (ch. xii. 6), two 
chains were employed ; and it is said, 
upon his miraculous deliverance, that 
the chains— aXvtreiQ in the plural— /^/Z 
ffijm his hands, ^tafio^ the noun, and 
^kSffiai the verb, being general terms, 
were applicable to this in common with 
any other species of personal coercion ; 
but uXvrriQ, in the singular, to none 
but this kind of restraint." — Faley't 
Hora Paulina, 
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Nazareth tho Messiah, the promised One, whom the prophet 
of old had foretold, and whom the ceremonial of the law al 
foreshadowed. He observed the feast days of that law : ht 
was regular in tho worship of tho temple, he was constanti; 
present at the service of the synagogue. In a word, he neve 
separated himself from the religious rites nor from the as 
pirations of his nation. He was not indeed a mere formaUst 
as so many Pharisees had become, but then formalism wai 
the perversion of tho cnsionis of the fat lier 8, not their propei 
performance. Ho did not look forward to a coming Messiah, 
but in common with many other Pharisees, ho acknow- 
lodged one who had already come. In this ho mighl 
well assert there was no departure from the customs of the 
fathers, 

Wlio when they had examined vie, would have let vie go 
At one time the Apostle was detained in custody by Fehx^ 
only because of his cupidity, who hoped tliat money shonU 
have been given him of Paul, that lie might loose hivi, and he 
was left in prison by this governor, because, having rendered 
himself odious to the Jews, Felix wished by this act ol 
compliance with their wishes to propitiate them in some 
degree, and by showing them a pleasure to purchase theii 
favour. At other times both Festus and Agrippa attested 
the innocency of St. Paul. 

For the hope of Israel I am bound ivitli this cliain. Thai 
is, either — 

(1) On account of his preaching the hope and doctrim 
of the general resurrection of the dead of all mankind, whicl 
was opposed not only to one of the leading tenets of the 
Sadducees, but though held as a doctrine by some, was onl} 
feebly believed in by any of the Jews, or — 

(2) In that he had preached that Jesus, the Messiah, owj 
hope, the hope of gl'yi'y, had risen from tbo dead ; or, rather. 
In that he had preached the gospel of a resurrection of the 
children of Israel from the dead, which truth the Israelites 
believed and hoped ; for in their unbelief in this respect the 
Sadducees were at variance with the belief of the nation al 
large. As an example of that resurrection, and in proof oi 
the truth of tho doctrine, he had appealed to the resurrection 

ibor. xviso. of Christ, the first-fruits of them, that slept} 

This belief in a resurrection of the bodies of the deadj 
however partially and inconsistently held, was among the 
chief of those truths which distinguished tho children ol 



Actft XXT. 25 ; 



Efititui. 

1 Thii. \. 1.' 

Col. i. 27. 



Froraoii''. 



1 ^^ Propter spemenim Israel. Propter 
pracdicationem Evangclii rcsurrectiocis 
niortuorum, quara Israelite sperant et 
cujus exemplum jam pnccessit in 



Christo." — Froinond. ** Spee Israelii 
est CUristus Domiuus, qui et vita d 
resurrcctio est fidelium.'* —Ferut, 
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Israel from the rest of mankind, the resurrection of the body Kurd, 
was especially Die hope of Israel. 

(21) And they said unto him, We neither received Lukeu,.i«. 
letters out of Judcea concerning thee, neither any of ^?r.'"'"* ' 
the brethren that came showed or spake any harm of jv u'' 
thee. (22) Bat we desire of thee ivhat thou thinkest ; 
for as concerning this sect, tve know that every where 
it is spoken against. 

The Jews at Rome, as at other places, had been cautioned 
against the doctrines which St. Paul proclaimed, but this 
caution had not extended to the Apostle himself, they had 
heard of him neither by letters nor by anij of the hrethrefii 
on their coming from Jerusalem.^ 

It has been thought wonderful that the Jews of Jerusalem, 
who had persecuted St. Paul so persistently, should yet not 
have sent to the chief of the Jews at Rome any accusation 
against the Apostle, and a difficulty has been made of this, 
as if the fact were inherently improbable. The difficulty, 
however, is one of haste on the part of objectors, and 
springs from a want of consideration of the circumstances 
attending St. Paulas coming to Rome. The whole assault 
on St. Paul, the conspiracy to kill him, and the accusation 
before Felix, and afterwards before Festus, had all taken 
place at Jerusalem, and there would naturally be no thought Wordsworth^ 
of communicating the indignation of the Jews of Asia or of 
Jerusalem against him to the Jews of Rome, who were not 
interested in the attack upon the Apostle. It was only 
towards the close of his imprisonment that he had appealed 
from the injustice of Felix and from the vacillation of Festus 
to the tribunal of Caosar at Rome. That appeal was un- 
expected by the Jews, and within a short time of that 
appeal St. Paul was on his way to Rome. St. Paul did not Meyer, 
embark on his voyage for Italy until the close of the season 
fornavigating those seas. It is not likely, then, that any vessel 
could have started from Cassarea later in the year than that 
in which he took his passage. We know that the ship of 
Alexandria, in which he embarked at Malta in order to pur- 
sue his voyage, having wintered at Malta, within the distance 
of a day or two of the Italian coast, must needs have reached 
Puteoli long before any ship from the coast of Syria could 
have done so. Therefore, whether for this cause or not, 

^ Upiv iirtdripijiffai top TIavXov iv rj Knpvyfia oifK aifToi it /i6voi, &\\d cat 
Pw/xy 'traprjyyiXfikvoi ^(xav 'lovSaloi oi navraxov yfjc. — £uscbius apud 
fit^ irapadfkaaBat t6 Ktpi XpiaTov Cramer in Catma. 
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the Jews of Jerusalem could not have communicated wit 
the Jews of Rome since the trial, even if they had desire* 
to do so, an^ there were hardly sufficient reasons why the; 
should have done so before the trial. Let us observe that i 
is of letters out of Jiidcea and of brethren that canie fron 
thence that the Jews of Rome are speaking. 



Lake xxiv. 

87. 



(23) And tvhen they had appointed him a day 

^xu^s"**' there came many to him ^ into his lodging ; to whon 

Ac\Vxiv%? he expounded and testified the kingdom of God y per 

»y *'** suading them concerning Jesus,^ both out of the lau 

of Moses y and out of the prophets, from morning til 

evening. (24) And some believed the things tvhic) 

were spoken^ and some believed not. 

There came many to him into his lodging. The eagemes; 
with which the Jews here and elsewhere flocked to hear thi 
tidings which St. Paul declared is an instance of the genera 
expectation of this people that the Messiah had alreadj 
come, or was even then about to come, into the world 
Though now, and at other times, some believed, and som^ 
believed not, but persecuted [the Apostle, and derided th( 
claims of Jesus to be the long-expected Messiah, yet thei 
coming to listen to him is a testimony to the general belief 
that the time predicted by Daniel (Dan. ix. 25, 26), as wel 
as by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10), for the appearance of the De- 
liverer had now come. 

That the same testimony should be attended with sucl 
widely different effects is what we ever find to be the case 
though the same evidence is uttered from the same lipj 
it is still the case that some believe the message of salva 
tion, whilst, alas, some believe not. 



In. vl. 9. 
Jor. V. 21. 
Kzek. xll. 
Hatt. xiii. 



Uoin. xi. 8. 



(25) A7id tvhen they agreed not among themselves 
i.U Ihey departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, 
; Mifitiv.12. Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophei 

^lirnxK* unto our fathers^ (26) Saying, Go unto this people^ 
and say J Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive. 
(27) For the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing^ and their eyei 

* ^jcov TTpoc aliTOv. — Text, reeept, * rd vipi tov 'Itiaov. — Text, reeej4, 
y}XOov trpb^ avrbv. — Tiseh. Tisch. omits rti. 
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have they closed; lest they should see with their 
eyes^ and hear tvith their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them} 

It is very remarkable that this same quotation from the 
P'^ophet Isaiah with which our Blessed Lord opened His 
teaching by parables should form the solemn close of the 
historic Scriptures. Again, it is noteworthy that the first Aifcrd. 
and the last quotation which occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that which St. Peter cited at the election of Mat- acul i«. 
thias and the present one spoken by St. Paul, should both 
certify us that the Holy Ghost had spoken through the pro- 
phets of Christ, and of all the thiugs which relate to Jesus 
\Ta TT€pl Tov 'Ir/croO). 

This one word, this one inseparable proposition, consists 
of these two particulars : — 

(1) That the Jews were obdurate of heartji'that they were 
self-blinded in their rejection of the salvation proffered to 
them by Christ. 

(2) That though they were thus wilful, and persisted in 
their obstinacy, the kingdom of God would be accepted by 
the Gentiles, to whom as well as to the Jews the salvation 
of God is scut. 

The prophecy cited by St. Paul, as it had been before 
cited by Christ, is a prediction that when He came many stier. 
should see Him with the eyes of the body and hear Him 
with the corporeal ears, but yet be spiritually blind to Him, 
and deaf to His call. That their heart should be gross origen. 
through sensual affections, so as to be incapable of receiving 
heavenly truths, and that the eyes of their mind would be 
blinded to the proofs of His Divinity. In effect, the Holy com. 4 Lap. 
Spirit through the prophet says, Ye shall indeed desire the 
Messiah, but when He cometh, through the hardness of 
your heart, and the deafness of the incorporeal ears, and 
the blindness of the mental sight, ye shall reject Him.* 



* Tlop(v9rjTi Kat kiirbv rtf Xay 
TovrqKOiKoy aKOVffiTitKaloif fit) (rvi'iiTf, 
Kni ^iXtiropreg /3X.f «//<r«, xai oufitj idjjTt' 
iTTaxvvdi] yap r) Kapdia rov Xaov rou- 
TOVf Kai ro7( tjffiv auTuiv (^apfutgiJKOV' 
(rnv Kai tovq 6(p9a\fiovi^ aurwv ixafx- 
fivaaVf fiTjirore (^uxrt Toig 6ip9a\fio7g^ 
Kat Tulg ojffiv aiKoviHtiffi. xal rfj KapSt^ 
ffvt'UKTit Kai iTTioTpi^ioaif Kai iatrufxai 

€LUTOVQ. LXX. 

2 " ExcoBcatio proprie pertinet ad in- 
ACTS VOL. II. 



tclectum qui est animo) spiritualis 
oculus." — Frouiond. "ExcoBcatio et 
obdurutio duo important. Quorum 
ununi est niutus aiiimi huniuni inha^rcii- 
tis malo et nvcrbi a divinu lumine ; ct 
quantum ad hue Deus non est causa ex- 
cu'cationis ct obduratiouis, sicut nun est 
causa pcccati. Aliud autcni est sub- 
tructio gratia), ex qua sequitur quod 
mens diviuitils nun iUumineiur ad recto 
Yidendum, et cor hominis non emuliia. 

2B 
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Ye shall see His miracles, and yet refuse to see Him. Ye 
shall hear His word, and yet refuse to hear Him in your 
heart, and to cleave to Him with your affections. The 
intellect is both blinded as a consequence of sin, and as a 
Basil. punishment on account of sin. To this blindness two causes 

concur : — 

(1) Depravity of the affections, by which men are unwill- 
ing to bear the light. 

(2) The withdrawal of Divine light through man's sin, 
and a moral incapacity on the part of the sinner to behold 

nir»n. C:irlh. .itt,t ij 

Com. A Up. the light when revealed. 

In a very real sense the words of the prophets, the 
mercies and the love of God, harden the heart of the sinner, 
since every call rejected, every overture of mercy turned 
away from, every act of God^s forbearance which the sin- 
ner makes an excuse for continuing in sin and for relying 
upon that mercy, every deed of love which enters not into 
the heart and kindles the affections, harden the heart of 
man, not indeed in themselves, but as the direct conse- 
quences of love disregarded, of mercy abused, and of the call 
of the Lord unheeded. It was when God was merciful, and 
as a consequence of His forbearance to Pharaoh, that the 
heart of this king was hardened, and he refused to obey the 
commands of God, and thus God's love was made the means 
by which the heart of the sinner was hardened, and thus 
may it be truly said that God hardened his heart. 



M:itt.xxi.4i. (28) Be it known therefore 7into you, that the saU 
Acu xuh 4«. nation of God is sent unto the Gentiles^ and that they 

xiJlfn.^s! ^^^^^ ''^^'' ^^' (^9) ^^^^ wlien he had said these 
Rom.ki.h.' words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning 

among themselves} 

Tlie salvation of God — that is, not merely the doctrine, but 
the converting efficacy of the gospel, with all its blessings — 
is sent unto the Ocntiles, and by them the Apostle declares it 
Cook. will be accepted — they mill liear it. He does not shrink at 

this time from making the same assertion which had given 
such deep offence to the Jews when spoken by him on the 
xxii. 11. ' stairs or steps at Jerusalem. 

The Apostle's word was a hard one to hearts not pre- 

tur ad rect^ Yivendum et quantum ad Terse. Four uncial and a few cunhr* 

hoc Deus est causa eicsDcationis et ob- MSS. also omit it. The grounds for 

durationis." — Th, Aquinas^ Prima Se~ rejecting it, however, are far from oon- 

cund. Quaat.f Ixxix., Art. 3. elusive. 
^ Tischendorf omits the whole of this 
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pared, to hearts rendered gross with sensual affections, and 
hardened with the formalism which was the besetting sin of 
the Jews of that day, and when these whom the Apostle had 
summoned to bear his message had departed they had great 
reasoning, much disputing, among themselves because they 
had rejected the truth. They seem to hav6 had misgivings 
within themselves, and great difference of opinion as to 
what was required from them, and yet finally to have coin- 
cided in rejecting the gospel which St. Paul declared to sti«r. 
them. 



(30) And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house^ and received all that came in iinto him^ 
(31) Preaching the kingdom of God^ and teaching ^^^^,j^^ 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christy^ Eph.vi.19. 
with all confidence^ no man forbidding^ him. 
[Avun,']^ 

In these few words St. Luke sums up the iuiu years' re- 
sidence of St. Paul at Rome. It has been supposed by some 
that the Evangelist was himself away from Home during 
much of this time, and hence his brevity, as not recording 
what he was not himself an eye-witness of. Others have smith, 
supposed that he had contemplated another book, a third, 
in wliich he would have recorded at length the events of Fromond. 
these years, the result of the appeal to Caesar, and of the 
deliverance of St. Paul, as at the end of his Gospel he 
omitted the details of the Ascension of our Lord, because 
ho intended to and did introduce them at the beginning of 
iha Ads of the Apostles, Another and seemingly the most Estiai. 
probable reason for his silence, however, is this, that the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles was addressed to a resident 
at Rome, or at least in Italy/ who, equally with St. Luke, 



* rci Trepi rod K.vpiov 'Itjauv X/oirr- 
Tou. — T'ext, rccjpl. Tisch. omits 
"K-pKrvov. 

2 ciKiakuTtjjQf without hindrance. 
** riic AcU of the Apostles is a record 
of trouble and siilFeriiig, like all other 
books of the Nc>v Testament, and is 
also like them in this, that it ends hap- 
pily. There is something musical in the 
cadence of the word acuXurwc, reserved 
for the end of this book. The word 
commences with a short syllable, fol- 
lowed by three long ones, a first Epi- 
tritc, the termination of a Scazon hap- 
pily adapted to express repose after 



labour. This ciulenee is expressive of 
steadiness, firmnrss, and stability ; of 
motion succeeded by rest; of action 
consummated and settled in repose. . An 
emblem of the history of the Church 
of Christ, and of the life of every true 
believer in Him." — WonUwotth, 

3 Several cursive manuscripts, the 
Syiiac and some other versions, and 
St. Chrysostom, also the Catena pub- 
lished by Cramer, add Amen at the end 
of .the Acts. 

* See lutroduction to the Acts, 
Commentary, vol. i. chap. i. § 3. 
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Fromond. 



1 



i 



] 



himself would be familiar with all the incidents of St. Pan 
life at Rome during these two years. 

Here at Rome, during the two years of his detention, t 
Apostle was engaged in preaching the kingdom of God in 1 
own apartments ^ to all that came in unto him. This, ho 
ever, was only a part of his toils. On him had devolv 
2 Cor. xi. 28. thc cave of, or anxiety for (fj jiipiiiva), all the churcltes, whi 
1 Cor. Hi. 6. by God's grace he had been able to plant, and whi 
he had watered by his labours and prayers. From the 
distant churches he received at various times raessenge 
who sought his advice and direction, and made h 
acquainted with their progress and their various tria 
At one time or another, in addition to Luke, we read 
Timothy, of Epaphras, of Mark, of Demas, of Aristarchi 
of Tycliicus, and others, as present with him, and duri 
this and his subsequent imprisonment at Rome most crit 
agree that he wrote his Epistles to the Ephesians, t 
Colossians, the Philippians, and those to Timothy a 
Titus, as well as that to Philemon; most probably i 
Hackeit. Epistle to the Hebrews was also written at this time.* 

We know that the result of his bonds and the preset 
of a soldier — not the same soldier — was that the truth wh 
he declared was made known throughout the Roman can 
and that it even reached to and was accepted by some in 1 
Imperial household ; so that, as he himself says, Christ \ 
made manifest in the Praetorium, and he was enab 
Phil. 1.12,18. towards the close of his ministry to send to the Philippic 
Phil. It. 28. greetings from the saints that are of Ccesar's househ^: 
Through his bonds he preached at Rome of that kingd 
which was to surpass all others in power, and that kingd 
which was a subject of fear to Pilate was thus declared 
the heart of the Imperial city itself. Though the Apos 
was bound, the word of God, which in his bonds he mi 
known, was not bound, but amid his bonds St. Paul preacl 
that truth which was to make the slaves of Satan to be indc 
free men, and to deliver the captives of sin from fett 
more terrible than those which bound the Apostle of Chri 
He was now awaiting the examination before the tribu: 
of CaBsar, to which he had appealed, and his whole time 
spent not in a preparation for his examination as to t 

> ly ISitft ftioOutfiari — in hU own > The Epistle to Philemon and tl 
hired lodgingt^ not the whule house 
(/itffOofr^ oU'ia^ Theoph. Char. 23). 
The fiitrOufAa was the meritorium or 
conductum of the Komans. A lodging- 
house at Home was divided into easna' 
enla, each of which was let out to hire. 
See Wetttein at this place. 



BengeU 



CalTln. 



to thc Churches at Colosse and £] 
BUS were written from Rome, ai 
generally supposed, in the spring oi 
A.D. ; that to the Philippians w 
as is generally supposed, the Past 
Epistles on his second imprisoniiM 
JPairitiua; JDavidton. 
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charges brought against him, but in preaching the kingdom 
of Ood, and teaching those things which concent the Lord 
Jesus, ^ Thus were fulfilled two predictions, the first made 
at the time of his conversion at Damascus, the latter when 
he was surrounded by his enemies at Jerusalem. The first 
uttered to Ananias had declared of Saul — He i^ a chosen vessel 
unto Me, to hear My name before the Oentiles, and kings, and Actaix.i5. 
the children of Israel. To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inherit- 
once among them which are sanctified hy faith that is in Me. Act«xxvi.ifl, 
The second prediction made to him by ni</ht at Jerusalem, 
when the Jews lay in wait to destroy him, was now being ful- 
filled — Be of good cheer. Paid, for as tho^i hast testified of 
Me in Jerusalem, so must thou hear witness also at Rome. ActaxxULu. 
Thus in all his sufferings the Apostle was strengthened by 
the remembrance that everything which happened to him 
was but an additional testimony of the watchful and direct- 
ing providence of Almighty God, and that all piivations and 
dangers were but the assurance of the establishment of 
that kingdom which he was commissioned to proclaim 6e- acuix. 15. 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel. 

In the fulfilment of these predictions, and of the mission of 
St. Paul, and in face of the great truth, that the kingdom of 
God was now preached in the Imperial city, the centre of 
the world, and that this had happened by means of the malice 
of those who would have hindered its progress, the Apostle 
and his history, his labours and his sufierings, fall natur- 
ally into the background. It is no longer man, even man LeciUer. 
made mighty by the indwelling of the Spirit, and called 
by miracle to this work of declaring God's truth before tho 
bar of CsDsar, who is set before our eyes ; it is henceforth 
the kingdom not of men, nor from men, on which the eye is 
to rest, not the tribunals of earth, but His rule whose king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, the Church of the living God, Dan. vii. 27. 
of which its builder and Head has said, The gates of hell shall luu. xvi. is. 
not prevail against it} 

It was this kingdom of Ood which the Baptist in tlie 
wilderness of Judcea had proclaimed to be near at hand, Mau. in.*, 
and for which his whole mission had prepared men, and 
which our Lord, the Ruler of that kingdom, had declared 
to be come unto men by His own presence. Of this king- ■*»^** »**• «• 
dom prophets of old had foreannounced that it should be 

* ""Opa oiiSiv a(<iOriT6vy oitik irepi in CaUna, 

Twv irapdvTwVj dWd rate iXwiaiv * See Aemarks at the end of tkiB 

a'vroifs Irpi^iv, ohic ix**fv 'tTridii^atrOai Tolume. 
dird ruiv ttaQ' lavT6v,'*"^Chry tomtom 
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Bmi. It. S. 
Dan. li. 4i ; 

vi. fO. 
Dan. ir. S4. 
Hiciv 7. 
Luku i. SS. 



j4cts of the apostles. 

an everlasfing kingdom, that it should never he destroy 
but should endure from generation to generation^ and that 
it the Lord should reign . .from henceforth even for ever, 
that of Hi^ kingdom there shall be no end. Of the beg 
ning of this kingdom we have the record in the k 
Gospels, and in this book of the Acts of the Apostles ; a 
this, the last historical book of the inspired Scriptures, t 
first volume of Church history, gives us in these concludi 
words the last glimpse of the great Apostle in the pcrfon 
ance of his work, preaching the kingdom of Oody and teat 
ing those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ w 
all confidence, no man forbidding him. 



Note A. — Malta. 



The island of Malta is situate in 35" 
60' of north latitude and H« 13' of 
east lon^^itude from Greenwich. It is 
about sixty miles in circumference ; 
its greatest width being twelve miles 
and its extreme length about twenty 
miles. It is sixty miles distant from 
the nearest point of Sicily, which 
lies to the north of Malta, one hun- 
dred and ninety miles from Cape Spar- 
tiveno, the nearest point on the main 
land of Italy, and about two hundred 
miles from Calipia, the nearest point 
in Africa. It is distant from Clauda 
in Crete four hundred and seventy- 
six miles. Malta was early peopled by 
the Phoenicians, at which time the island 
was known by the name of Ogygia. 
Afterwards it was occupied by the 
Greeks from Sicilv, who are said to 
have changed its name to Melitas. 
As, however, this island lies midway 
between Tyre and Spain the name 
Melita has been deduced from u^^, to 
escape^ and is supposed to mean a port 
of refuge. 

The Carthaginian forces under Han- 
nibal conquered it, and after a severe 
struggle with the iiihabitAnts, assist- 
ed by their fellow-countrymen from 
Sicily, establisliod themselves here. 
On the termiiiaticm of the IMuiic war 
the Roman forces pillaged Malta, and 
at length, under Titus Senlproiiius 



the Consul, took possession of it. 
order of the Senate of Home it 
made a municipality, and was gover 
by a pncfect or legate, subject to 
pnetor of Sicily (Cicero in Ver. ii 
18). From two inscriptions, one 
Greek, the other in Latin, fonnd 
Cittil Veccbia, it appears that the '■ 
of this officer was Jlputro^ MtXcrai 
Mel I'bimus, or Piinus Meliten» 
of the Latin inscription, the term 
ployed with his usual accuracy by 
Luke (verse 7). The Romans c 
tinned the possessors of Malta n 
A. D. 506, when the island was sei 
by the Goths, who occupied it, h 
ever, only a short time, when it. 
recovered by Belisarius. From 
time it remained a dependency of 
Greek emperors of Constantinc 
until A. D. 879, when it was captu 
by the Arabs, who exterminated all 
male adult inhabitants, and made 
women and children slaves. Th 
conquerors held Malta for nearly 1 
hundred and twenty years, when, in 
D. 1090, they were expelled from b 
Sicily and Malta by Count Hoger, i 
of Tancred, who was thereupon crowi 
king of Sicily and Malta. An expt 
tion fitted out by the Emperor Mich 
Comnenus failed to wrest Malta fi 
his hands. The island then became 
marriage a portion ii the possestion 
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the houso of Swabin, and shared in the 
fortunes of this house until, in A. D. 
1516, it became part of the dominion of 
thu Emperor Charles the Fifth, who 
after holding it about fifteen years 
ceded it to the Knight* Hospitallers, or 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had been driven from. Rhodes and then 
from Candia. These knights, the 
knights of Malta, as they were called 
from this their chief possession, held the 
island until driven from it by a French 
force under General Buonaparte. In re- 
venge for acts of pillage and of violence 
towards the inhabitants these rose 
against their invaders, and aided by a 
British fleet, which blockaded Malta for 
two years, compelled the French army 
to surrender. The island then became 
in 1800 the property of Great Britain, 
to which it was c<mfirmcd by the other 
great powers of Europe at the Congreaa 
of Vienna in A. D. 1814. 

The southern coast of Malta is inac- 
cessible, from the precipitous character 
of the cliffs, which rise perpendicularly 
to a height of three hundred feet : the 
other parts of the coast are low, and for 
tlio most part rocky. The chief pro- 
ductions of the island are, as in past 
times, corn and cotton, and its fertility 
is very great. Diodorus Siculus (lib. v. 
cap. i.) tells us that ** Malta is furnished 
with many and very good harbours, and 
the inhabitants are very rich, for it is 
full of all sorts of artificers, among 
whom there are excellent weavers of fine 
linen. Tiicir houses *are very stately 
and beautiful, adorned with graceful 
eaves, and pargetted with white plaster. 
The inhabitants are a colony of Phoo- 
nicians. who, trading as merchants as far 
as the western coasts, resorted to this 
place on account of the commodious 
ports and convenient situation for mari- 
time commerce ; and by the advantages 
of this place the inhabitants frequently 
became famous both for their wealth 
and their merchandise." 

The original capital of Malta, Cittd 
Vtcchia, or Rohatto, was situated on an 
elevation commanding a view of the 
whole island ; from it the coast of 
Sicily may sometimes be seen. The 
population of the island in the time 



of the Roman occupation was in the 
main PhGBnician,and whilst the Romans 
occupied the ports these no doubt con- 
tinued to hold the interior and parts 
remoti from the chief town, much of 
the island being uncultivated and over- 
run with wood. Wlien it was surren- 
dered bv Charles the Fifth to the 

m 

Knights Hospitallers it is said to have 
contained not more than 15,000 in- 
habitants, and at the end of the 2G8 
years, when it pass<d from their hands, 
this number had risen to 100,000. It 
has now, exclusive of the small island 
of Gozo, upwaids of 120,000 souls. 
The lattei" island contains about 18,000 
more. In density of population Malta 
is eight times in excess of England, 
having more than 1200 persons to tho 
square mile, and in place of being a 
wheat exporting country as formerly, 
it now requires a large importaticm 
for the subsistence of its inhabitants. 
Though on the whole healthy, the 
people of Malta are occasionally ex- 
posed to dysentery, and it is not con- 
sidered a desirable residence for con- 
sumptive patients. In the winter sea- 
son it is, as when St. Paul landed here, 
subjected to much rain. At the time 
of the Apostle's shipwreck the language 
of the inhabitants, b(»th from the ori- 
ginal occupants and the Carthaginian 
possessors, must have been Phoenician ; 
now it is a corrupt fonn of Arabic, thoui^li 
with an admixture of words from other 
tongues which have been at various 
times spoken here {Gesvniu.'i). Boeekii 
gives a bilingual inscripti(m in Greek 
and Phoenician, which was found here, 
and there are frequent references to Malta 
in thecla^siciil writers (Cicero in Veriemy 
ii. 4 ; Diod. Sic. v. 12; Ovid. Fnsti^ iii. 
567 ; Silius It j1. xiv. 254 ; Corp. itisrt', 
Gr. 5754). The ancient martyrologies 
speak of Publius as the first bishop of 
Malta, but we have no authentic ac- 
count of the Church in thisisLind until 
comparatively recent times. Bishops of 
Malta were present at the Council of 
C<m8tance, A. D. 1415, and at that of 
the Lateran in A. D. 1512. It was sub- 
ject to the archbishopric of Palermo. 
See Dr. G. P. Badger's Description of 
Malta and Gozo (Malta, 1838). 
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Kutc B — Thb SiuiLinK a; 

Thodqh the balance of anthoritiM 
Urgcly preponderatea in foTour of the 
■cceptance or Mullu as the ectne al 8l. 
raal'a ahiparreck, jct a reapsctnble 
number of writcrt hure adtocated tbe 
claimB of McIiCa in the Adriatic to haie 
been the rpfugo of the Apostle and the 
TMt of the crew wlien shipwrecked on 
their TOjnge to Uome. The fint writer 
vba is known Co have ndrocalcd the 
elaims of this latter island was the Em- 
peror Constantine the SerrnCh (Con- 
ttantinus Porphji^onitus de Ailmiai- 
culia Imperii), A. D. 911—959. Ca- 
jclan supports (be same opinion in hia 
Commentary, ami in tlie flrst edition ot 
his rarapbroM of the Neir Tcstiiment 
EraamuB agreed with thin eonelusion, 
Ihougb be aubsrqupntlji withdrew from 
this opinion, or at least forbore to ei' 
press any. In recent times it ha-i Found 
aupportera in I'adre Giorgi, a native of 
Melida. in Joeoli Bi'yant, who advo- 
cated this riew with much eameslneas 
and laarning, in Dr. William Falconer, 
8. 1. Coleridge, Dr. John Uason Neale, 
and by Bhoer. I'aulas, and other 
wrilors. An opinion thus supported 
cannot be diimiued as wholly destitute 
of probability, though the general 
current of autbority runs in fuiour of 
the Bicilinn or African Meliln, the 
present island of Malta. 

The ar^mentB hy which the claims 
of the IlljHan Melita are supported are 
these:— (I) Tiiora h no prima facie ob- 
jection to this claim, on the acorc of the 
tradition handed iio«n among the pto- 
pie of Malta that St. Paul's buy in that 
island Via the scene of this shipwreck, 
inasmuch as there are traditions aa 
firmly betiered in by the people of 
Melita (hat the shipwreck took place 
there. So that traditional eridence in 
larour of either island must beset aside, 
unless it can be ehown that aucb tra- 
dition in either cose is of comparntively 
modern origin. (2) The situation of 
this latter island in the Adiiatie agrees 



D TBB iLLtatAtt MeUTA. 

with the statement that the ihij 
which St. Panl was Bailing vaa " dr 
up and down " in Adria. If, indeei 
wore certain Ihst by Adria ia m 
the Sinus Adriaticna, the diapnte wi 
he at an end, for them is no other pi 
which could in tfaia case contest 
claim of llclita. |3) Tlie inhabiti 
of Ibis Illyrian island migbt ptiAt 
with greater propriety be termed "I 
barons " than those of Malts, wl 
Soman troops and ciiil officers v 
and where many coloniMa wera 
Greek or Carthaginian descent. 
The Tiper ia a reptile still found c 
monly in the island of Melita, but : 
not, and for a long time it has not b- 
found n( Malta. (6) Dysentery w( 
be a customary disease in a damp 
wooded island such as Melita is, but 
in a dry and rocky aoil like that 
Malta. 

On the oilier hand, and in pari 
answer to this claim of the lUyi 
Melita, we hare tlie aswrtion 
Arator, who llred four hundred yi 
eai'Uei than Constantine Porpb] 
geniius, though throe hundred yt 
alter the shipwreck, that Malta was 
scene of such wreck. The tradili 
therefore, must huTe been a t 
eoriy one. (2) The closrical wril 
coDtinually speak of Adria, that 
the Adriatic Sea as distinguished fr 
the Adriatic Gulf, as eitending 
the south cTen beyond I" ' 



this I 



)what c 



flk'tiiig, and either party can claim i 
parent sopport for its theory from l 
cloMical authors. (3) The peopio 
Malta, as dibtinguiahod from tlie Eom 
oiBciula and soldiery, would be call 
"barbarians," ainco they spake all 
guage uaintclligihle to their Itoin 
masters, the Phtcnician ; and it was I 
practice of both Greeks and Romans 
■peak of all other people than tbei 
■elres, howercr cirilized, as "barl 
riona." If a Greek or BomM Tsasnl h 
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been wrecked on the coasts of Britain dur* 
lug the period of the Koman occupation 
of this island, the master or passengers 
Wiiuld no doubt have spoken of tliese 
inhabitants, Britons or Kelts, as ** bar- 
barians ** (1 Cor. xiv. 10, 11). There is 
no evidence, however, to show that the 
people of Melita, lying just off the coast 
of Dalmatia, would be in the modern 
sense of the word a whit more barbar- 
ous than the natives of Malta. (4) 
Granted that the viper is not and has 
not for a long time been found in'Malta, 
it must, however, be borne in mind that 
the population of Malta has greatly in- 
creased from what it was in ancient 
times, and vipers and other venomous 
reptiles, like wild beasts, disappear be- 
fore the face of man, as wolves from 
England, and lions from Judica, whurc 
they were once common. It is, I am in- 
formed, now difficult to find the Cobra 
in the neighbourhood of our Indian 
stations, such, for instance, as Madras, 
where it was once common, and the 
viper once common in AiTan has now 
almost disappeared from that island in 
consequence of its having been more 
frequented (Smith). So that no in- 
ference against the claim of Malta 
can be deduced from the present non- 
existence of vipers in that island. (5) 
Dysentery is by no means so uncommon 
at Malta as the advocates of the pre- 
tensions of the other island assert, and 
when the island was more wooded, as 
it was when it contained a thinner 
population, dysentery would be more 
frequent than it is now. 

As to the subsidiary arguments against 
the claims of Melita, or Melida, in Illy- 
ria, there appears to me but little force 
in the following three : — (a) That a ship 
of Alexandria bound to Puteoli would 
not have wintered on the Illyrian coast. 
We know too little of the circumstances 
of her freightage; part of her cargo 
might have been destined for some of the 
ports of this gulf; and, again, if the 
vessel in which St. Paul was were 
driven by the violence of the gale to the 
Illyrian Melita, so also might the other 
vessel from Alexandria, the Castor and 
Pollux, have been so driven, and com- 
pelled to winter there, (b) It is said 



that a vessel driven by stress of weather 
to the Illyrian coast would have landed 
her cargo, destined eventually for Rome, 
at Brundusium, rather than have 
gone through the Straits of Messina 
to discharge it at Puteoli. But to 
this it may be said that if the vessel 
had been freighted for Puteoli the 
cargo could not be discharged at 
Brundusium, since, if for no other 
reason, the transit across the country 
would have been more difficult, more 
prolonged, and more expensive than 
that by sea. (<•) That if driven by a 
south wind, as St. Paul and his com. 
panions must have been on leaving 
Crete, if they reached Melida in 111} rin, 
it could scarcely be said that those who 
were shipwrecked needed shelter because 
of the cold. There seems, however, no 
force in this argument, for the weather, 
especially to those unsheltered and wet 
with the sea and \^ie present rain, would 
on the Illyrian shore in the winter be 
cold from whatever quarter the wind 
was blowing. 

Whilst, then, I sec no reason why we 
should not accept the usual tradition 
and opinion that Malta was the island 
on which St. Paul was shipwrecked on 
his journey to Home, and whilst I 
believe that this was the scene of such 
shipwreck, I confess I do not think the 
arsniment in favour of it so over- 
whelming that the contrary opinion 
must be rejected as unworthy of con- 
sideration. The volume of Mr. Smith 
{Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Faul) 
is as interesting as it is valuable, and 
goes as far perhaps to settle the ques- 
tion as the question admits of settle- 
ment. It is full of the fruits of intelli- 
gent industry; but I do not think that it 
renders the opposite view untenable. 
Malta has been explored on all sides, 
and the results have been tabulated ; 
it may be that if Melita had been sub- 
jected to the like industry its claims 
would have been strengthened. I be- 
lieve Malta was the scene of the ship- 
wreck. I am not surprised that others 
view with greater favour the theory 
that the Apostle was shipwrecked on 
Melita in the Adriatic, and on the coast 
of Illyria. 
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On the reading" of the Manuscripts 
versions and fathers, TiKobendorf, in 
the last edition of his Greek Tes- 
tament, says, •'/AiXirii cum».A.B.' (et 
iara* ut^W) C. H. L. (P. /i«Xijri|) al pier. 
8yr«^>» etP *«* Chr*'"« ■»« ; item vg«*o tol 
Melita . . . B« 12'e«^ syrP ™k ^"""^ arm 
/ifXirijvi}, am fa demid MiUtenet 
Hier3.><» Militine (edd ap Lu Miltteua, 
ap Erasm Metylene, notatque Le**™* : 
' Non scribas Mitylene quadnsyliabum 
pro trisyllabo Melita '), Cop MelettM ; 
aethPP Malajat:' 

It has been mentioned that Erasmus, 
in his Paraphrase of the New Testa- 
ment (edition, 1556), agrees with 
Cajetan as to the place of shipwreck. 
Jle says, **E8t Melite insula inter 
Epiruni et Italiam," and this is the 
interpretation of Dionysius Carthn- 
sianus. Fromond, however, Gangtcus, 
Cornelius d Lapide, Lorinus, Tirinus, 
Beza, and others, support the claims 
of Malta, and Ilardouin remarks that 



the small islet of Melita could ndi 
have supported so large a number of 
people as two hundred and seventy- 
sii, in addition to its own popuLition, 
through the winter, and that as there 
were safe harhours within sight, and a 
country from which supplies might be 
easily drawn, it is inconceivable that 
they could or would have remained 
crowded on so small and unpropitious a 
place. On this controversy read Hhoeriu^ 
de Pauli ad inxulam Melitam naufrngi^ 
Traj. ad Hben., 1743. Mr. J^win, 
in Life and Epiatlea of Si, Fatd^ 
2nd. edit, 1874. Mr. Smith On tM« 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul^ 3ni 
edit., 1866. Dr. Tbos. Falconer's DiV 
aertation on St. PauTa Voyage from 
C€eaarea to PuteoH, 3rd edit., 1872. 
Kev. J. Mason Neale*s Xotca on Dal- 
fnatia, Croatia, etc^ 1861. Dr. G. P. 
Badger^s Deia'iption of MoUa and GoaOf 
Malta, 1838. 



Note C. — Fbom Malta to Bomb. 



Syracuse, the ancient capital of 
Sicily, is situate on the foreland of the 
east coa.«t of that island at a distance of 
about eighty miles, or less than one 
day's sail, from Malta. The city was 
a place of considerable trade in ancient 
times. The island of Ortygia, which 
almost touched the mainland, and 
formed one of the districts into which 
Syracuse was divided, stretched in 
front of a spacious bsisin and protected 
the shipping from the violence of the 
weather, whilst a large and commodious 
entrance from the south afforded access 
to the harbour. When St. Paul landed 
at Syracuse this city had lost somewhat 
of the magnificence which it had pos- 
sessed in earlier days, when Cicero 
spake of it as the largest and most 
beautiful city of Greece, to which, in- 
deed, rather than to Rome, it belonged. 
Syracuse was founded nearly seven and 
a half centuries before the Christian 



cera by Archias the Corinthian, on« 
of the Heraclidse. In the period of its 
greatness the compass of the city was 
estimated at nearly twenty-three miles, 
and was subdivided into the districts of 
— Ortygia, in which was the celebrated 
fountain of Arethnsa, which afforded an 
unfailing supply of water; Achradina,in 
which the chief market of the city was 
situated ; Tychc, and Neapolis, besidt^s 
the suburban district, Epipnlie. I'he 
present city had in early days shrunk 
back to the area which it now occupies, 
and is wholly compriHcd ^iihin the 
former district of Ortygia, now united to 
the mainland, litis district, embracing 
the modern city, is about two miles in 
circumference. From the number of 
these districts the plural form of the city 
{^vpAicovaai) is said to have been de- 
rived. About 413 B. C. it was besieged 
by the Athenians, who were, however, 
repulsed. The city again endured a 
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Inng siege from the Carthnginians, from 
>v!iich it was delivered by the arms of 
Tyrrhus, king of Kpirus. The llomans 
uiiiior the Consul Marc, llus, 212 B. C.» 
succeeded in capturing Syracuse after a 
long siege, in which the genius of 
Archimedes, who was a native of this 
city, was displayed, and who perished 
in the slaughter which took place at 
its capture. In A. D. 675 it was taken 
by the Saracens, who held it for about 
four hundred years, when it fell into 
the hands of Koger, king of Apulia, and 
became soon after a part of the kingdom 
of Sicily. The site of the ancient city 
contains many ruins, which mark its 
former importance and grandeur. The 
cathedral, now dedicated in memory 
of the Blessed Virgin, was formerly the 
temple of Minerva. Though we have 
no certain evidence of the period when 
a Church was established at Syracuse, 
a letter of Constantine addressed to 
Chreshis, bishop of Syracuse, in the 
fourth century has been preserved by 
Eusebius (FiCc. Hist. lib. x. cap. 6), and 
its name occurs in early Martyrologies. 
Ililarion, a teacher of this Church, 
wrote from Syracuse a letter to St. 
Augustine on the Pelagian heresy, to 
which he replied ; and bishops of Syra- 
cuse were present at Councils held at 
Aries, A. D. 314, and at Rome, A. D. 
502. It was at one time an Arch- 
bishopric, but was afterwards subjected 
to the Archbishop of M<mreale (see the 
Sicilia Sacra of D. Kocchus Pirrus, 
lib. iii.). 

After a delay of three days at Syra- 
cuse St. Paul and his company arrived 
at RJifginm on the mainland of Italy, a 
town about six miles from Messina, 
from which it is separated by the 
straits between the mainland of Italy 
and Sicily. It is now called' Reggio. 
This town was originally a Greek 
colony founded by Chalcis ; it was 
afterwards destroyed by Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, but under the 
Roman dominion it was restored, and 
received fresh privileges from Augus- 
tus. We read of bishops at this place 
in A. D. 4^2 and in A. I). 593 (baro- 
nii Atmaleijt and a provincial synod 
was held at this place in A. D. 434, at 



which thirteen bishops were present 
In the beginning of the 12th century 
Reggio was the seat of an archbishop. 

The next day but one after leaving 
Rhegium the vessel arrived at Puteoit, 
now PozKuolo, about one hundred and 
eighty miles from tire former city, 
and eight miles from the present city of 
Naples, and in the northern extremity 
of the bay of that name. This city 
was known to the Greeks by the name 
of Dicajarchia. Its Latin name, Putcoli, 
was derived from the mineral springs 
or wells which abounded in its neigh- 
bourhood. It came into notice during 
the second Punic war, and early became 
a Roman colony (Li v. xxxiv. 42). 
This city was a place of considerable 
commercial importance, and was from 
this circumstance sometimes spoken of 
as a second Delos. It was the place of 
embarkation for the troops proceeding 
by sea to Spain, and the port where 
ambassadors from Carthage had been 
accustomed to land. It was the chief 
port of Rome, the usual place at which 
persons took shipping to Alexandria 
(Suet. Titust v. ; and Josephus, Antiq, 
xviii. 7, } 2), and the place where the 
vessels with com and other com- 
modities for Rome landed their pas- 
sengers and discharged their cargoes. 
The com ships of Alexandria had the 
exclusive privilege of not striking their 
topsails on entering the bay of Naples, 
so that the approach of a vessel thus 
laden could be known at Rome almost 
immediately after it has passed the 
straits. A mole with twenty-five arches 
stretched into the sea, and alongside of it 
vessels discharged their cargoes; thirteen 
of these arches still remain. The com- 
merce of Puteoli early attracted con- 
siderable numbers of Jews, who setiled 
in this city (Josephus, Ant. i. 17, c. 
14), and amongst these the Apostle 
*' found brethren," at whose desire he 
remained "seven days," before depart- 
ing by land for Rome. From the tin4j> 
of the Apostle's visit a Christmn Church 
existed at this place, and mortuary in- 
scriptions have been found which have 
been assigned to the third century, 
commemorating members of the Church 
at Puteoli. In the fifth century the 
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citf was riTaged bj Alaric and Qcn- 
wric, and it nerer reroretod if« former 
imporlancB. An uncertain tradition 
asserts that Fatrobas was bishop here 
(Rom. 111. 141- Whatk more certain 
is, that a bishop of Putcoli vaa at the 
Caundl oF Epbeiiu, A. D. 431, and 
•nather at the sulh General Council 
at Constantinople in A.D. 6S0, besides 
others at local counciU, as those 
ot Rome, A. D. 4SS and^ 499 ; in later 
limos it was subject to the jnrisdiclion 
or the Archbishop oi Naplea. 

The delaj which St. Paul made at 
Puteoli enabled the brethren at Bame 
to hear of his arrival in Italy, and lo 
meet him, gome at Ajipii Forum and 
others Bt the Tres Tubcmm. 

Afpii Foruu was sitoate rorty-thrco 
miles south nf Rome, on the great Ap- 
pian road, " the queen of roads," named 
from the maker Appius Claudius. It 
ran from Rome soutb-west to Branda- 
siuin, with narrow cross-roads roJialing 
from it on all lidea. Oue of thc*e from 
I'uleoli fell into the Appian Way at 
Binucasa, thirty-three miles from the 
former town. Appii Forum stood at 
the eitcemiiy of a canal constructed by 
Aagostos for draining the Fomptine 
Marshes, and was chiefly inhabited 
by boatmen, by labourer! employed on 
the canal, and bytareni keepers. This 
town is mentioned both by Cicero {ad 



Alt. il. 10) anJ by Tlorncc {Sal. 
4), and the lite is belleTed to be mi 
by some ruins near Trcpanto, wber 
forty-third milestone from Some is 

From Appil Fomm St. Paul am 
companions were condncled to 1 
Tabehv, or. as translated in 
anthnrized Tersion, Tht Iki-a (ar, 
that is to say, the three shops or bm 
the name of a town which stood al 
junction of the road from Anlium 
the Appian Way, It is mentions 
Cicero in conjunction with A 
Forum, " Ab Appil Foro horn qua 
dcderam allam paullo ante Tr 
Tabeniis" {ad Alt. ii, 10). ' 
town was thirty -three nllcs from B 
and ten ftom Appii Forum, and it 
to have been the place where 
Roman Emperor Seicms was kille 
Hereuliua Maiimianus {TillemoDt, 1 
EmptreuTt, torn. ir. p. 99). It »i 
the times of Conitantine the seat 
bishop, and bishops of tbii see 
present at synods held at Borne 1 
D. 4(15, 487, 49S (Baronii AanaU, 
ann. 692, n. 23), and a bishop of 
Tebemie is mentioned in a Irtte 
Pope Paul I. (A. D. 7*7—767) 
Juann. Abbats {lit. lii., 863). I 
after Icniing this place the Ap 
would obtain bit fint view of the 
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This treatise or book of the Acts of the Apostles docs not 
purpose to contain the lives of the Apostles, but to be a re- 
cord of their ads, and of such acts only which they performed 
whilst engaged in the work assigned them by our Lord in 
the evangelizing of the world.^ This must bo always borne in 
mind, and the remembrance of this fact will remove any seem- 
ing diflSculty as to the absence in St. Luke's narrative of any 
notice of many of those incidents in St. Paul's life which ho 
himself refers to in his Epistles. The two years' retirement 
in Arabia ; *^ the visions granted to him ; ^ the keen conflicts 
of body and spirit ; * his contest with St. Peter at Antioch ; ^ 
and many of his sufferings at the hands of the Jews, of tho 
heathen, of false brethren, and of robbers; his perils by 
land and water, besides his sufferings by shipwreck,* were 
not acts by which the knowledge of the gospel was raado 
known, though they each and all of them must have had 
their allotted share in tho mental and spintual discipline of 
the Apostle.^ An examination of St. Luke's narrative will 
show how all incidents are thrown into the shade and are 
disregarded which do not actually illustrate the history of 
the kingdom of God in the sowing of the Divine seed, 
and of the growth of that tree which was to overshadow 



* See Introduction to Commentary, 
vol. i. chap. 1, § 1. 

2 Gal. i. 17. » 2 Cor. xii. 1, 4. 

* 2 Cor. xii. 5, 9. 
» Gal. ii. 11—15. 

6 2 Cor. xi. 22—28. 

"^ To the condition of the Christians 
at Damascus when St. Paul set ont 
with letters and " authority from tho 
chief priests" (Acts xxvi. 12) to have 
them *• put to death," Tillemont 
{Mem. pour scrvir d VITistoire Ece.y 
t. i. p. 196) believes tlio Apostle 
to refer in his Epistle tu the Ile- 
brews, in these words, ** Call to re- 
membrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a 
great d«<;hc of afflictions \ partly, whilst 



ye were made a |^azing-stock both by 
reproached and afflictions ; and partly, 
whilst ye became companions of them 
that were so used. For ye had com- 
passion of me in my bonds, and took 
joyfully the spoiling of your goods." 
** Vous avez compati d ceux qui ^*taient 
dans les chdines et vous avez vu avco 
joie tous vous bien filez." — Le Sad. 
So Tisch.f ydp roTc dttrfiioiQ ovvtiraOy}' 
ffUTiy Kai Tr)v apnayi/v rCJv vnapx^^V" 
Tutv vfiMV fitra x<<P^C irpo(ri^f^a(y9t, 
*«So A. D» (B and C are defective 
here) and several Cursives, and the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, Ar- 
menian versions; and Chr)'8. /rhcodo- 
rot, in their commentaries." — Wordt' 
worth. 
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the world, and in whicli the birds of the air wrere to i 
their habitation.' If, d otwith stand is g this considcrati 
the reader cannot accoant for the absence of iuformat 
which for various reasons he expected to find in the bt 
of the Acts of the Apostles, it will be well for bim 
be reminded of the fact that in all histories written 
contemporaries, incidents, facts, and persons are nnaotii 
to an extent for which in afler-times it is difficult to accoa 
This, however, in no way affects the truth of cum 
history, nor the authenticity of the narratives where sn 
omissions occur. Facts assame oftentimes an importance 
the eyes of posterity which they did not possess at the tii 
when they happened, or they are so well known by alt tl 
their notice seems unnecessary to the chronicler. Hardly a 
two biographers select the same incidents for preservatii 
Scarcely any contemporary historians record the same fac 
'lliis is remarkable in all secular histories, so that the om 
bion by St. Luke of many personal traits and incidei 
to which for special reasons St, Paul himself refers is wl 
usually occurs in like circumstances in ail works of b 
graphy and history, and is so fur a mark of the genuii 
ness of his narrative, of the truthfulness of the' history," 

After recording the arrival of St. Paul at Rome, his 1 
siduuce in Itig own hired house whilst awaiting his tri 
and his conferences with the Jews who visited his lodgin 
for this purpose, St. Luke, with the brief notice that 
dweli two whole years there, closes his history. It woi 
seem from this that during this period of two years he v 
awaitin,^ his examination aud the result of his appeal to t 



■ Mutt. liii. 32. 

incidents, no srguincnt ugHiiut the truth 
dE the incident ao instrtcd or omitted, 
nor of ibo genuineneas of the nuthority, 
cnn he drawn wilhoul leading us 10 
denj all piut erenta, and to viject ulL 
biBlununa accular ua veil as aueivd. 






a hiali 



uill 



make this ( 
periodical an inatunce in point. Sjieak- 
ins "f the pi'riod ut the English Refonn- 
ation tho writer [Cliuiek Q«attarly, vol. 
i. p. 378) aaja, " We have two lalumea 
both troatingof the diiorceaCCutheriiie, 
and givinj; an account of hisloricul 
event! CI innected with the Keforniation 
up lo the cominK of I'hilip to England. 
The Snt ia h poem of Willium Forrest, 
■lomutime chupliun to Que«n Marf,' 



entitled, Thi hiitoig «/ OriteUi 
Seeoiide, j, t. Cnthcriue uf Aragon ; 
acoond Tolumu is the mra / irm 
d-L'^/iillcri'i rfo/w ta mmlt dt Odoa 
ShIb, but in fact treating of 
ditorce, from the moment of its aug; 
tion by Wolaey, being the nf 
written 'da (iiutio Ilaviglio Kouo 
Ferrjira' to iiia master the Duke oft 
I'nncipalily, and printed in Fern 
1S60. Now whut part do these I 
oontempornry writers attriliote 
Cranmerin thedivorceandinaubtequ 
changes in Church and Stale? I'j 
neither mention bis name nor m 
any reference to him." Aecordia|r 
the principlcB of a critical school, wl 
treating of the Holy Sciipturo, eit 
Craumerdid not exist, Or those nrilu 
are not euntcmforaij ! 
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Emperor Nero. How much longer the Apostle remained at 
Rome we have no knowledge, and we are left to gather 
this from circumstances incidentally noticed in his last 
Epistles and from the testimony of Church historians and 
other writers often conflicting, and handed down to them 
by tradition. From these sources some information of the 
remaining years of St. Paul may be gleaned, but such as we 
can only accept with caution. At the time when he came 
to Rome large numbers of Jews had been long resident 
here. Many of these had been brought as slaves to Rome 
by Pompey the Great, but had been since emancipated. In 
the time of Augustus we are told that eight thousand of 
them supported a petition of their brethren of Palestine 
for changes in the government of JudaBa, and that the 
Emperor heard their petition in the temple of Apollo, so 
that their position was a recognized one.^ In a. d. 49 
Claudius directed the Jews to leave Rome because of re- 
ligious disturbances.* This decree, however, appears to 
have been imperfectly carried out, and was soon after virtu- 
ally, if not formally, repealed. In obedience, however, to 
the Imperial rescript many of them, if not all, appear to 
have left Rome for a time.^ Poppsea, the mistress, and 
afterwards (a. d. 62) the wife of Nero, is said to have been 
a proselyte to Judaism. She befriended Josephus on his 
coming to Rome, and enabled him to obtain the release of 
some Jewish priests whom Felix had sent bound to that 
city.* By her direction Israael, the high priest, remained 
at Rome, and as this appears not to have been done in 
any spirit of hostility to him, it may probably be taken as 
an indication of her wish for the presence of the high 
priest of Judaism, and also of the number and the public 
importance of the Jewish community in that city. Philo 
tells us that they had built several synagogues at Rome.* 
The well-known line in Juvenal is a testimony at once to the 
number of their synagogues and to the publicity with which 
the rites of their worship were celebrated : — 

" Ede ubi consistas, in qua te quaDro proscuuba ? " • 

Though these Jews were separated from the rest of the 
population by their worship of the one God, and though 
they had an Ecclesiastical government of their own at 
Rome, as in all other cities of the empire where they dwelt 
in any number, they were in civil matters directly amenable 

* Josepb. Antiq., xvii. cb. 11, § 1. * Josepb. in Life^ 3. 

' Suet Claud. t c. 25. * Legat ad Caj. § xxiiu 

3 Acts xviU. 2. « JuY. Sat, ill 296. 
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to tho Imperial laws, and, as tbo inscriptions in their bo 
places show, made use of the Latin or Greek languages 
clusively,' They had probably lost all knowledge of 
Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic tongae, except such a limi 
knowledge as was required for the purposes of worship 
their Bynagoguea. 

Among these Jews there had gone on much discussion ai 
the claims of Jesua of Nazareth to be the Messiah. ^Vl 
St. Paul came to Rome the heads of the Jewish commut 
camo to him and demanded his opinion of this sect, wh 
was everijieliere, and therefore at Rome, spoken again 
Among the multitudo many were already prepared to ace 
the truth, whilst there were many others who had for ye 
believed, aa the numerous salutations sent in hia Epif 
written four years before show." Among these St, Paul foB 
many helpers in addition to those who came to visit I 
from other cities and churches. Whatever irritation 
pre.ochiDg of the truth might have caused iu tbe minds 
those who rejected the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah, 
read of no tumults and no conspiracies against St. Paul as 
Philippi, Ephcsus, Jenisalem, or Corinth; the recent exp 
sion of the Jews might have rendered them more cauti 
than their brethren elsewhere, and the immediate presei 
of the Impeiial power would have made them more power] 
than in a provincial city. At one time or another St. F 



' Though t1iD Areliiiic or cliissicnl 
1.in;;iiagc i* uiually prcnrvcd longer in 
lajiiilary iiiscriptions ibnn in common 
BpGcch, the existence oiiUide of Jii<]«a 
of a Hebrew or Syro-Chaldean ingciip- 
tiun of tbia rlute hurdly eiiate. In tlie 
CBtncomba at Rome, used by the Jeva 
for the interment oftlieir dend, the in- 
■criptiona even of the Hist and cecond 



eentaiiei vcro iiiTariably cithci 
Greek nr Liilin, (nmetimcs n mil 
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that they relate tu Jews it the pres 
of tba ecvea •branched candlt'sticl 
an amalneNt un moat of these ina 
tiuns. — I cajiy tn-o of thc^, whicl 
presorted bI Tbe Frythe, Welwyn, 
reEiilence of Hr, C. W. Wilaberc 
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had as fellow-helpors in his labours at Rome, Luke, Tychicus, 
Epaphroditus, Demas, Mark, Aristarchus, and doubtless 
many otliers whose names are not recorded upon earth. For 
this work of making known the gospel his bonds were no 
hindrance. He had been allowed by Burrus, who at the time 
of St. Paul's arrival commanded the Praetorian Guards, to 
dwell in his own hired house or lodofinsr, near or within the 
limits of the Praetorium, whether by this word is meant the 
camp of the Imperial Guards, or the palace where their duties 
were performed. These troops at that time were divided 
iuto nine cohorts of one thousand men each, and as his 
guards were changed daily, the words and the demeanour 
of the prisoner of Christ was known throughout the camp,* 
aud must have made some impression upon the soldiers. 
Tiie doctrines which he taught and the purity of his life con- 
trasted, indeed, so strongly with the uncertain theories of the 
various sects of philosophers, who discoursed of creeds which 
they had ceased to believe in to people who were no longer 
satisfied with speculation which had no power over the 
heart, and which failed to satisfy either the intellectual or 
moral nature of man. Those, however, who doubted of and 
disputed as to the existence of the gods whom their ances- 
tors had worshipped, bowed down to and deified humanity 
in its most degraded aspect, in the person of Nero, and the 
populace had not only no Icln^ but Ccesar,^ but no God ex- 
cept the Emperor. 

About three years before St. Paul arrived at Rome, in 
A. D. 09, Nero had murdered his mother, Agrippina, whom 
Claudius had married after the assassination of his wife 
Messalina, and who in turn had poisoned the Emperor, her 
husband. Soon after the arrival of St. Paul, Burrus, the 
prsefect of the Praetorians, and Seneca, the tutor of the 
Emperor, were put to death by his orders. Soon after this 
he murdered the Empress Octavia; and Rome became 
a scene of daily assassinations and of judicial murders. 
The revolting profligacy of former emperors seemed to 
have reached its height in Nero, and his cruelty kept pace 
with his profligacy. In this, however, Nero was not only 
Emperor of Rome, he was the representation of the corrup- 
tion over which ho ruled, the worst estate of corruption, 
civilization and refinement debased and uncontrolled by any 
moral influences; for Stoicism had not yet borrowed from 
Christianity its fairest and its loftiest tenets. The condition 
of Rome, the fountain-head or common sink of the evils which 
overflowed at Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, and Alexandria, 

J rhil. i. 13. 2 John lix. 15. 

ACTS. VOL. II. 2 C 
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and tbe other cities of the empire, may be gathered I 
the scenes which took place at about the same time b£ 
coming of St. Paul to Rome, or during his reBidenci 
that city. In A. n. 61 Pedanias Secnndus, the prefect of 
city, had been slain by one of his bondmen, either { 
rivalry in unnatural lovo, or because having received 
stipulated sum by which the bondman had hoped to \ 
obtained his freedom, his master refused to fulSl the c 
ditioD under which he had taken the money. " Sea ne( 
libertate, cm pretinra pepigerat ; sivo araore exoleti infei 
et dominum semulum non tolerans," ' are the words of 
historian. For this crime four hundred persons, n 
women, young children, and nnconscious infants, were 
and carried through tbe streets of Rome, and ferocioi 
murdered according to law by command of the Senate 
by the Guards of the Emperor. In this contemptuous 
was human life regarded at Rome. Yet these crimes 8< 
to have had but little influence in diminishing the popala 
of Nero, since they accorded with the national taste. 
sacrifice of all dignity which he made in descending to 
hibit himself as a charioteer and a public singer even 
not able to overthrow the popularity which he enjoyed i 
the mob of Roman citizens, though the scenes in which 
Emperor appeared were both injurious to his reputatio 
a sovereign and debasing to his manhood. So much,! 
ever, were the people attached to this unworthy soveri 
that for a long time after his death they still clung to 
belief that he would return to life, and that they shi 
again see him among them. Three years after the whole 
murder of the slaves of Pedanius Secundus, in k. D. 
whilst St. Paul still dwelt in his ou-n hired house, at a I 
qnet given by Nero's freedman Tigellinus, scenes of hoi 
shameless debauchery were openly acted for the anmsen 
and delight of the citizens of Rome, at which the Empe 
"perlicita atque inhcita foedatus," was the chief actor, an ( 
chief men and women of the city were among the spectat 
The pen refuses to describe the loathsome scene. Yet 
and similar spectacles of shame must be taken into acct 
by those who would estimate the state of that societ 
the midst of which the Apostle preached on the unwoi 
topics of mercy, and righteousness, and temperance, 
a judgment to come,^ on the oneness of all mankind, 

> TsciL .inn., lib. lir. 42. quasi domo uti. Et ccleberrimB 

* Tacit. Ann,, lib. it, 37. famaque epulis fuere, qum a Tig 

* " Ipae, quo RJem adquirerct, nihil pariitus, ut eiemplum rereram 
naquam pcrinde liotuni >ibi ; publicii espiui eadcm prudigentia narrmni 
locii , alruere cuniiria, laUquo arb« Igitur in ilagno Agrippw fab( 
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on the equality in God^s siglit of the slave in the market 
and the Emperor in the Vatican. 

The success which attended the preaching of St. Paul is 
attested by the great increase of the members of the 
Church at Rome, and by the condition of those who accepted 
the truths which he declared. If in one place in his Epistle 
to the Philippians he records that his bonds in Chrlat are 
manifest in all the j^' do co,^ he in able in the conchision of 
the same Epistle to say, All the saints salute you, chiefly they 
that are of Caesar's household,^ Even if these were all of 
them slaves/ which is not likely, yet they were in a position 
to influence others by .their lives and example, as well as by 
the power which they must have exercised upon society. 

The duration of St. Paul's imprisonment is uncertain. St. 
Luke mentions his being at Home and a prisoner for two 
years, but he does not mention his release at the end of that 
time, so that he may have continued a prisoner for some 
time longer. Some consider that the two years were the 
limit of his imprisonment, others that it continued for three 
years,^ and some even extend it five years.* As it was the 
practice for the Emperor to preside in person in all cases of 
appeal from the criminal tribunals, and to be assisted by 
twenty or even more assessors, who were men of consular 
dignity, or at least of the highest rank in the city,^ St. Paul 
was without doubt examined by Nero himself, and on his ac- 
quittal it is probable that he soon after left Rome. In recent 
times an attempt has been made to throw doubt upon his 
second imprisonment, and it has been suggested that at the 
end of the imprisonment mentioned by St. Luke the Apostle 
suffered martyrdom ; this, however, is in opposition to the 
whole current of tradition and historical testimony, and is 
inconsistent with references contained in his later Epis- 
tles.*^ The fact, then, of his release, his subsequent services 
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est ratera, cui superp'^sitiini convivium 
aliiruin tractii naviuni moverctur : 
naves auro et ebore distincUc : rerai- 
ges<juo exolt'.ti per opiates et scicntiam 
libidinum componobantur. Volucres et 
fei as diversis e terris, et aiiimalia maris 
oceaiio abu-sque petiverat. Crepidini- 
hus stngni lupanaria adstabaiit, inlus- 
tribus fiBrninis completa; et contra 
scorta vi.scbantur, nudis corporibus. 
Jam gestus motusque obsceni ; et post- 
quani tenebrae inccdebant, quantum 
juxta nemoris, et circumjectii teeta, 
consonare cantu et luniinibus cbirescerc. 
Ipse, per licita atque inlicita focdatus, 
nihil tlagitii reliquerat, quo corruptior 



ageret ; nisi paucos post dies uni ex 
illo contaminatorum grege cui nomen 
rytha;;oraj fuit, in modurn sollcninium 
conjugiorum denupsisset. Inditum 
Imperatori flamuieum, visi auspices, 
dos et genialis torus et faces nuptiales : 
cunctii denique spcetata, quie etiam in 
fjrraina nox opcrit." — Tacitus, Ann. 
lib. XV. 37. See also Juv. x. 333. 

I Phil. i. 13. 2 Phil. iv. 22. 

3 Renan, Saint Paul. 

• Lewin's Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. 

s Dio. liii. 21 ; Suet. Tiber. 65. 

8 " Corinth kept him two yeai-s, and 
Asia three [i. e. Ephesus], and this 
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and labours, and of his Becond imprison meat at Rom 
almost univeraally accepted,' Whilst, however, lie 
detained at Borne, awaiting hia appeal from the Jei 
conrta, he is believed to have written or to hare dictf 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Though it is thought by in 
that he did not absolutely write the Epistle, but that 
availed himself of the assistance of Luke and ClemenI 
breathes so entirely the spirit of St. Paul, that we are 
warranted in rejecting the almost uuiform tradition of 
Eastern and Western Churches that the Epistle to 
Hebrews was the work of St. Panl, and that ifwas writi 
as internal evidence shows, at some time between the yi 
63 and 69 of our ffira.' 

On leaving Rome St. Paul is thought to have travellei 
Brunduaium,andto have crossed by ApoUoniaorDyrrhach 
to Macedonia along the great I^gnatian road, and eit 
then or on his return to have stayed at Troas with Carpi 
from thence he is believed to have visited Ephcaus, wl 
he directed Timothy to abide;* thence to Miletus, wl 
Trophimus his companion falling sick, he left him there,' 
proceeded himself to Crete, where he appointed lltus as 
chief minister or bishop, to aeX in order the things that 
tvantini/, and ordain elders in every city.' He was ^terwa: 
it would seem, at Nicopolis in Epirus. Whilst at 
place, whether before or after hia visit to Spain, he dire< 
Titus to come to him, as he intended to pass the wii 
there,' and from thence, but under what circumstances 
know not, he was again at Rome," at a time when 
Christians were exposed to the first persecution directec 
the Imperial Government against the followers of Ck 
These years were, without doubt, full of the evidence 
the same zeal, and full of the same labours which are 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus St. Chrysosi 
says, " Why dost thou wish to learn what happened a 
these two years' residence at Rome ? Those too wore s 
as these: bonds, tortures, fightings, imprisonment a, lyi 
( in wait, false accusations, deaths day by day. Thou 1 

seen but a small part of it ? How much soever thon 1 
I" seen, such is he for all the rest."* St. Paul now appear 

have been imprisoned for some time,'" and to have h 
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citj. Borne, two for tbii time; aMCoiid ' 2 Tim. it. 13. 

time he again enlered it, and was ' 2 Tim. ir. 30. 

consummBted."— 5. Ckrytotlon, 'Rom. "< Tit. iii. 12. 

LV. on Acta (ch. iiTiii. in fln.). > i Tim. i. 16. 17. 

* Conybeore and Hosion, Life of ' Horn. LV. on A< 

St. Paul. in tin.). 

: DoIUnger'aFiratigeoftheChurcb. i' 2 Tim. iL 9. 
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bronglifc either before the Emperor or before the Governor 
of the city in Nero's absence ^ at least on two separate oc- 
casions.* He says that on hisj^7*«< answer no man stood with 
him, but that all men forsook me. Whether he is speaking of 
the Christians of Rome or of his own companions in travel 
is uncertain ; the words used by him show that he under- 
went his examination before the Roman court, and that he 
was for a time uncondemned. / was delivered out of the 
month of the lion,^ are his expressive words. He was at the 
end of this second examination, however, either immediately 
condemned to death, or lived on for a time in daily ex- 
pectation of so suffering,* an expectation certainly war- 
ranted, if not suggested, by the cruelties practised towards 
the Christians by Nero. 

From two circumstances, (1) From the desire of St. Paul to 
visit Spain, of which he makes mention in his Epistle to the 
Romans, WJtcnfioever I take my jotimey into Spain I will 
come to yon J for I trust to see you in my jouiiiey, and to he 
hrowjht on my way thitheiuuard by you ; * and (2) from a pas- 
sage in St. Clement's First Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
he says, '* Having preached the Gospel both in the East 
and West, he received the glorious renown due to his faith, 
having taught righteousness in the whole world, and having 
come to the boundary of the West, and having borno his 
testimony before the rulers, he departed out of the world," 
it has been asserted that he made a journey to Spain 
dunng the interval of his two imprisonments. This is sup- 
ported by the Muratorian fragment (between a. d. 170 — 
196);* by Epiphanius, who lived in the first half of the 
fourth century ; ^ by Cyril of Jerusalem, who lived between 
335 — 380 A. D. ; * by St. John Chrysostom, who died in a. d. 
407 j ® by St. Jerome, who lived from a. d. 331 to A. i). 420 ; ^" 
and by Theodoret, who lived from A. d. 423 to A. d. 400,^^ 
not to mention later writers. As access from Rome to 
Spain, either by way of Marseilles or by sea, was easy, 
and as there were large numbers of Jewish settlers on the 
whole of the coast from Tarraco to Cadiz, this journey is 
inherently probable, and there seems no reason to doubt 
the truth of the traditionary account received by these 
historians and theologians, that St. Paul really did visit 

* Lcwin*8 Life and Epistles of St ' Hrcres. xxvii. 6. 
Paul. 8 Catech. xvii. 26. 

2 Baronii Annalesy in Anno lix. * Horn, on 2 Tim. § 4. 

3 2 Tim. iv. 17. ^^ S. Hier. in Amos v. 8, 9. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 6. » Rom. xv. 24- *' Com. in 2 Tim. iv. 14, and Phil. 
^ Introduction to Commentary, chap. i. 9. 

i. f 2. 
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Spain in accordance with his long before expressed d( 
to do so. Whether, however, this journey took place 
mediately upon the release of the Apostle, and before 
visit to Macedonia, the coast of Asia Minor, and Crete 
after his visit to the last-named places, we have no mean 
ascertaining. 

As to the alleged journey of St. Paul to Britain, the earl 
writer who uiaken any mention of this is Yenantius Fo 
natus, who lived six hundred years after the Apostolic i 
Eusebius, indeed, says that Britain was visited by sonif 
the Apostles, and Tertullian mentions that the Britons 
received the gospel, but without reference to St. Pau 
connection with Britain. The silence of the historians 
bards of this country is, however, almost conclusive evide 
against this visit of St. Paul. The traditions of the Brit 
embodied in the earliest Welsh writings attribute the 
trodiiction of Christianity to Bran, the Father of Cara 
or Caractacus, and as he was moat probably at Rome wl 
St- Paul himself was there, it is likely that in this way 
great Apostle of the Gerttiles evangelized this country, 
that is, by any personal visit, but by the conversion of B 
the father of the prince of Silnria, the distinguished pat 
and warrior who so long withstood the armies of the Rom 
and who on his betrayal into their hands, was with his fai 
carried a captive to Rome, 

In another way St. Paul is connected with Britain, 
may well be regarded as its Apostle. In the Epistle to 
Romans, written from Corinth preaamably in a. d, 58, 
sends greetings to a largo number of Christians of that c 
In his Second Epistle to St, Timothy, sent from that ( 
" when Paul was brought before Nero the second time," 
shortly before his martyrdom, occur these words, Evh. 
greeteih Owe, aitd Piideiis, and Linus, and Clauiiia-, and 
the brethren} As these are not mentioned in the first d< 
ment, it would be naturp) to conclude that they n 
recent converts; and as they alone send their greeting 
Timothy, they were probably added to the Church wl 
he was with St. Paul in thnt city. But Claudia has 8e< 
ingly been identified with the Claudia of Martial, who 
married to Pudens, and if so there can hardly be a do 
but that she was a British princess, and that it is of her 
poet writes — 



' Martini, Epig; lib._ir. Ep. 13. 
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Elsewhere Martial tells us that this Claudia was of British 
extraction ; — 

** Claudia CJcruleis cum sit Rufflna Britannia 
Edila, cur Lntite pectora plebis habet ? " 
Quale decus formas ? Komanani credere raatres, 
ItaliJes possunf, Atthides esse saam. ^ 

From the position of the names in St. Paul's Epistle, it 
is clear that Pudons was not then married to Claudia, other- 
wise the name of Linus would not have been interposed 
between their names. The Claudia of Martial has been with 
much probability identified with a daughter of Cogidunus, 
sub-regulus, or tributary king of the Regni, occupying the 
modern counties of Surrey and Sussex. This king bore 
the Roman names of Tiberius Claudius Cogidunus, whose 
daughter, if he had one, would naturally or necessarily be 
named Claudia, As Pudens, son of Pudentius, was a Roman 
centurion, serving under Aulus Plautius, the prefect of 
Britain, it is probable that he would be acquainted with the 
family of the Romano-British king, and thus may have 
married his daughter.* What we know from independent 
sources is that there was a British lady at Rome, named 
Claudia, married to Pudens, who had served with the Roman 
army in Britain. These persons commemorated by Martial 
can hardly be other than those whose greetings St. Paul 
sends to his disciple Timothy. In these two ways, then, 
through the family of Caractacus and through Claudia the 
wife of Pudens, we may associate the name of the Apostle 
with the Christianity of Britain, without supposing, as some 
have done, that by " the utmost bounds of the West " this 
country is meant, and that he travelled so far as Britain in 
his mission of preaching the gospel of Christ. 

We have no information as to the cause of St. Paul's re- 
turn to Rome. We may, however, well believe, on a con- 
sideration of his past history, that the need of strengthening 
and confirming the Church which he had augmented by his 
labours during his first detention at Rome led him, as in 
other instances, to return to the flock to which he had so 
long a time ministered. The fact of the fierce persecution 
of the Christians by Nero would have furnished him with 
another powerful motive. St. Athanasius, indeed, tells 
us that God had made known to His Apostle by a special 
revelation that he should sufier martyrdom at Rome (ApoL 
jpro fuga), and the Epistles which he wrote at this time 
show that he had the prospect and expectation of such a 

^ Martial, Epig. lib., xi. Ep. 64. Claudia. Rev. John Williams* EcclC' 

' Arehdeacoa Williams* £ssay on tiastical AnliquUie* of the Cymry. 
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dcatli, ever before hiB eyes. In writing to tlie I'Lilippi 
lie tolls tliem that io live is ChnH, avd to die is gain, 
that he lias even a dfnire to depart, and to he with Ch> 
In his Second Epistle to Timothy, written after his _ 
uvsiDur before the Roman authorities,* he is now ready t 
offered, &nd he feela that the tiine of his departure teat ha 
and he can say, / have fnuf/ht a good fight, I have finished 
ajiirsc, I have kejit the faith: herteeforth there is laid np 
me a crown of rigliteousness, which the Lord, the rightt 
jvdge, nhaU give me at tlwt day,' words which imply that 
wa» about to confess Christ by his death, as he had ho I< 
done by his life and labonrs. 

The time of the martyrdom of St. Paul is nncerti 
Sulpicius Sevems tells os that it took place before 
war with Judsea, which broke ont in the twelfth year 
Nero, or a. u. 66. The Roman martyrology places it in i 
65, and commemorates it on the 20th of June.* As the c 
flagration of Rome happened in A, D, 64, and the perse 
tion of the Christians commenced shortly after, it may h 
taken place at this time ; ' other authorities, however, w 
Eusebius, place it in the year 67 A. d.,* which agrees » 
the calculation of St. Jerome, who assigns it to the 1 
year of the reign of Nero, i. e. between Oct. 13th, 67 A. 
and June 9th, 68 A. D., when he died. The place where 
eufTered is said to have been at Aqnse Salviso, or Tre F 
taine, by the Ostian Way, about iwo miles from Rome 
the spot on which was afterwards erected a church d* 
cated to his memory. As the Apostle wus a Roman citiz 
he was spared the ignominy of being cmcified or tortn 
as 80 many other Christians were, and he suffered death 
the eword. It is a common snppoaition that, in the reqa 
which he made to St. Timothy, The cMe thai I left 
Troaswifh Garpvii,v!hrn thou comest bring u-Hh thee, avd 
hooks, but espvdaUy the varchments,'' he refers to the To| 
the emblem of citizenship, and to the certificate of 
having been bom free,' and that these enabled him 
avail himself of his rights with reference to his trial and t 
mode of his execution. A common tradition assigns t 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St, I'aul to the same tin 
though not to the same place. St. Clement's First i 
ad Corinth, o. 5, in which he mentions their death, dc 
not, however, refer to their suffering either at the sat 

' Phil. i. 21, 23. > 2 Tim. ji. 16. liii-, men»e Jnnii \j\\."—Sglreir*. 

• 2 Tim. IT. 7, 8. » Npandcr, rf<i«ti»g of Ck^-uliam 

' '• Ipm cum glailio ranttem wislinnit ' Diillingcr, FirtI Agt of Iht Ciur 

BDoo i Cbriiti morte lutii., Ncronii ' 2 Tim. iv. 13. ' Act* xnL 
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time or in the same city. This is, indeed, very nncertain. 
The joint feast in commemoration of their martyrdom is, 
however, of great antiquity.^ 

During his first imprisonment at Eome St. Paul wrote the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon, 
and most probably that to the Philippians. There can hardly 
be the least doubt of this, though it has been suggested 
that they might all have been written from Ceesarea during 
the imprisonment of the Apostle in that city, and whilst 
awaiting his removal to Rome. This conjecture, however, is 
inadmissible. They were all written whilst he was in bonds, 
to which he refers in each of these Epistles. He mentions 
his bonds (d^rr/xtos) in Ephes. iii. 1 ; iv. 1 ; Col. iv. 18 ; Phile- 
mon 1, 9. 10, 13. Aristarchus,Mark,Epaphras, Luke, Demas, 
were present when he wrote to the Churches at Ephesus and 
Colosse, and that the place of his imprisonment was Rome 
is evident from what he says in the Epistle to Philemon, in 
which ho begs him to prepare him a lodgimj, because ho ex- 
pected shortly to be with him ; at Caesarea, however, he knew 
by revelation * that he was about to appear before Caesar, 
and even longed ' to see Rome, so that he could hardly have 
given directions that a lodging should be prepared for him 
at Colosse, since before his arrival at Ceesarea, whilst he was 
yet at Jerusalem, the revelation that he was to hear witness 
to Christ at Rome had been made to him. The first three 
of these Epistles, then, were without doubt written at Rome 
during the first imprisonment of St. Paul. As to the fourth 
Epistle, that to the Philippians, some have assigned it to the 
second imprisonment of St. Paul ; it is, however, with more 
likelihood attributed to the time of his first imprisonment, 
which terminated, as he believed it would, in his acquittal. 

Two of the pastoral Epistles, the Second to St. Timothy 
and the other to St. Titus, were almost certainly — perhaps 
also that to the Hebrews was — written during the second 
imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome. When he wrote the 
Epistle to the Church at Philippi he was expecting his 
speedy release and of his visit to them — I hope to send 
presetitliff so soon as I shall see how it will go with me. But 
I tnist in the Lord that I also 7nyself shall come shortly.^ 
In these Epistles, however, to St. Timothy and St. Titus 
he contemplates his death as close at hand, and delivers to 

' " The AbyBsinian Church keeps this or 18th, n. s., while the Gregorian or 

feast oil the 7th of Xahasse, that is, the National Church keeps it on the 28th of 

3 let of July. The Greek Church December, o. 8., or 7 January, N. s.'* 

celebrates it on the 29th June, o. 8., or — Malan. 

11th July, N. 8., and the Armenian ' Acts xxiii. 11, ^ Acts xix. 21. 

(uuiate) Church on the Gth July, o. a., ^ Phil ii. 23, 24. 
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them his last charge. In the First Epiatle to St. Timoi 
he had said, This charge I commit unto the'', son Tintot) 
Fight the good fiijht of faith.' Kefip that which is commit 
to thy trust,' In his Second Epistle- to the same disci 
his tone is moro earnest — / charge thee, before Qod, and 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall juilge the quick anil the dead 
Bis appearing.' And again, I am now ready to be offer> 
and the time of my ileparture is at hand. I have fough 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the fait 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of rigldeousnet 
The Second Epistle, indeed, to St. Timothy is spoken of 
St. Chrjsostom as the last will and testament of St. Pat 
It was written after his first examination before the Rom 
authorities, when the result of his trial was evident, and I 
death for the cause of Christ fissured. 

In person Ht. Paul was of small stature. St. Chryaosto 
using a proverbial expression, tella us he was " three cub 
in height," that is, very small. With this agrees his o\ 
words — his letters, say they, are weighty and powerful ; I 
his bodily presence is weak.' This is in accordance wi 
the words of St. Luke, who in describing the scene 
violence in the temple when St, Paul's life was e 
dangerod, tella us that to protect him from the mob 
was home of the soldiers;" and the people of Lycaon 
I when they gave the name of Zeus or Jupiter to Bamabi 

*" called Paul Hermes or Mercuriua, who is represent 

by the Greeks as a small person.* He himself spea 
of his want of eloquence — thongh I be mde in speech ; '" 1 
adversaries said that his speech is contemptible ; " and wh( 
speaking of his own physical suffering and weakness 
Corinth, he says. My speech and my preaching was not v, 
enticing words of man's wisdom,^* worda which at least agi 
with what he elsewhere declares more plainly. Throng 
out his ministry he suffered from what he calls a thorn 
thefiesh," about which there have been various conjectun 
the ordinary supposition being that it referred to some ph 
eical weakness and disfigurement, arising probably frc 
partial paralysis, which he commends the Galatians for di 
regarding. My temptation which was in my fiesh ye despis 
not, nor rejected}* This so troubled him, and he regard' 
it as BO great a hindrance in his work, that he besoug 
tlte Lord thrice that it might depart from him, in answer 
which prayer he was comforted with the assurance. My gri 

' 1 Tim. i. IB. > 1 Tim. vi. IZ " Acta liv. 12. "> 2 Cor. li. i 

• lTini.yi.iO. *2Tim.ir.l. " 2Cor.s.lO. " 1 Cor, ii. 

• 2 Tim. iv. 6— S. " 2 Cor, lii. 7. 

11 I ■ noiD. in 2 Tim. W. '* GaL it. 14, Tillemoet, If^min 

1 2 Cor. z. 10. > Acta xii. 35. Sitt. Stelf., t. I, St Panl, ut. 10. 
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w sufficient for thee : for ray strength is made perfect in iDcah* 
nesH ; and he adds, with references to his other pliysical 
weaknesses and trials, Most gladly therefore will I rather glory 
in my infirmities , that the power of Christ may rest vpon me. 
Therefore I take 'pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake} 
Besides these indications of his personal appearance and 
constitution which we have in the Epistles, an early tradition 
speaks of him as pale and infirm, like to our Lord as He 
hung on the cross, to which his own words may refer, when 
he says that he was always hearing about in the hody the 
dying of tlte Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our hody ; ^ and. From henceforth let no man 
troxd)le me : for I hear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus ;^ since he was weak by natural constitution, and 
yet able to endure the fatigues of travel and of ceaseless 
labours, words which imply that he was strengthened 
daily by the sustaining power of His Master. Another tra- 
dition is that the sight of the Apostle * was defective, a 
possible token of the circumstances attending his miraculous 
conversion, when he was deprived for a time of his sight. To 
this it has been imagined certain passages in the Acts and 
in the Epistles may refer, as when we are told of his earnestly 
beholding the Council,^ as though he needed to look with 
concentrated power ; his possibly not seeing the high 
priest, and his apology, I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest who had spoken ;® and again his commendation 
of the Galatian Christians, who in their love to him would 
have plucked out their own eyes and have given them unto him/ 
Apart from the fervour of spirit and from the absence of 
all consideration of self, which were the pervading cha- 
racteristics of St. Paulas preaching '* by word or epistle,'^ 
one or two subordinate features of his writing may be noted. 
There is, first, his fondness for following the thought sug- 
gested by a word, which has seemingly only an accidental 
relation to the scope of his argument, hence his frequent 
parentheses, those abrupt transitions which demand close 
attention on the part of the reader in order that he may be 
able to follow his reasoning and comprehend the meaning 
of the Apostle, since these all are subsidiary to the main 
purpose of his writing, and not parenthetical only. These 
transitions and involutions have sometimes been spoken 
of as a characteristic of the style of his fellow-countrymen, 

* 2 Cor. lii. 8 — 10. like as when you say *the Baptist,* 
2 2 Cor. iv. 10. * Gal. vi. 17. immediately the thought isof Johu.'* — 

* ** Think you that this is a small S. Chrysostom, Uom. in Acts xxviii. in 
thing ? — when you say * the Apostle,' fin. ' Acts xxiii. 1. 
immediately every one thinks of him, ® Acts xxiii. 5. ^ Gal. iv. 15. 
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and liavo been set down, it seems, however, without suffi- 
cient grounds, as an element of what has been called " Tar- 
sic eloquence.*' There are also found, both in his speeches 
and writings, passages an^anged in parallelisms in the form 
of that ancient Hebrew poetry which prevails in the poetical 
books of the Old Testament, and has been spoken of as 
'\thought-metre." A careful attention to the parallelisms 
in these passages will not only make plain their poetic form, 
but will also assist in the elucidation of their meaning.^ 

St. Paul's quotations from the classical poets are not per- 
haps to be regarded so much as the result of his early educa- 
tion in the school of Gamaliel, who allowed his scholars the 
use of the classical authors, nor of his residence in a city so 
renowned intellectually as Tarsus was, as of his fondness for 
and his practice of constructing on the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of those whom he was addressing, the edifice of 
Christian truth, or at least of deducing from their princi- 
ples a fuller and profounder truth than his hearers compre- 
hended. As polytheism was the perversion of the old, 
the pnmitive, monotheistic worship of the world ; as the 
false religions of antiquity overlaid and concealed truths 
which were once the common possession of mankind, it 
was the practice of St. Paul, as at Lystra, at" Athens, and 
when writing to the Romans and to others, to recall the 
truth, to strip away the accretions of false philosophy, and 
less to destroy the false than to point out the truths which 
even falsehood had not wholly obliterated.^ It is not merely 
that he chose different topics as applicable to diffei^ent states 
of mind when speaking or writing at one time to Jews 
and at another time to the heathen. In all cases he reasons 
from acknowledged principles, and is more solicitous to con- 
struct truth on these lines than to destroy the false, save, of 
course, by reasserting the true. To the Jews he is a Jew, 
not contemning the ceremonial law, but drawing out its half- 
forgotten meanings, and its deep doctrinal teaching. War- 
ring with a barren formalism, by setting forth the spirit of 
the old law and reasserting the profounder typical meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies of temple worship which the 



* Sec Sacred Literature, by Rev. J. 
Jebb, sect. xvi. ; who instances Acts 
XX. 21, Rom. xi. 22, 1 Cor. vi. 11, 2 
Cor. ii. 15, 16, Ephes. i. 6, and other 
passages. 

' "St. Paul loved poor human nature 
with a piissionate love, and the litera- 
ture of the Greeks was only its expres- 
sion ; and he hung over it tenderly and 
mournfully, wishing for its regenera- 
tion and salvation. . . As he loved that 



common nature, so he took pleasare in 
viewing all who partake of it, scattered 
though they were all over the earth. 
He sympathized with them all, wher- 
ever and whatever they were ; and be 
felt it to be one special mercj. con- 
veyed to tlicm in the gospel, that thf 
unity of human nature was henceforth 
recognized and restored in Jesus Christ** 
— Dr. Newman, SermoM on Varwm 
Oeeasiont, 
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Jew once acknowledged, and by wliicli he was instructed, 
he does not argue against, but for the law. To the heathen 
in the same way he speaks of the great truths which lay 
under the accumulated mass of mythological fables, and of 
the cold speculative sophistry of successive schools of 
thought, and leads them from these to the heights of Divine 
wisdom, and to truths which all the world once held, but had 
long lost. He is less careful to confute that which is un- 
true, than to provide a remedy which shall itself destroy 
all that is opposed to truth. Compare his speech at Lystra 
with his quotation, of which there can hardly be a doubt, 
from a hymn to Jupiter.^ Compare also his speech on 
Areopagus with his text taken from the Pagan altars and 
the inscription on one of them to " The Unknown 
God.'' * His mission was to make known the forgotten 
rather than to teach the new. He sought to recall men 
to the truths which they had let slip from their grasp, 
not to teach doctrines until then unheard of in the 
world. This is the spirit of the opening words in his 
Epistle to the Romans, of almost the whole of that to the 
Galatians, and of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
most thoroughly Pauline in its spirit of all his Epistles. 

This fact, that St. Paul was to the last very " zealous of 
the law/' ^ and was never forgetful that he was '^ a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee," ^ gives a meaning to many incidents 
in his life, and is the key to his frequent protestations, that he 
had taught and " committed nothing against the people or 
customs of our fathers,'' * that the accusation of his brethren 
against him came but to this, that he believed and taught 
'* the hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers,"^ and 
that what the^^ called heresy was only the closer worship 
of the God of his fathers, and his adherence to their belief, 
for that he held, and taught, and believed " all things which 
are written in the law and in the prophets." ^ His -search 
when confronted with the formalism of Judaism at that 
time, and with the various, and discordant, and worn-out 
creeds of heathenism — creeds once, but only speculations 
then — was to tear off the bandages from the dead body, to 
lay bare the truth in them, and to show that both the one 
and the other were ignorant of the precious inheritance 
which their fathers had once held and had handed down to 
them, and of the doctrines still enshrined in these creeds, 
though overlaid with the reveries of man. Much of the 
seeming inconsistence of St. Paul's words and conduct 
vanishes when this law of his mind, this characteristic of his 

* Acta xiv. 17. * Acte xvii. 23. ' Acts xxviii. 17. 

3 Acts xxL 20. * Acts xxiii. 6. * Acts xxn. 6. ^ Acts xxiy. 14. 
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teacliing, is kept in view.^ Much is thus raade plain ; much, 
though not all. There are still depths to be sounded, 
heights to be reached, obscurities to be made clear, which 
the acutest intellect unaided cannot fathom, nor understaoi 
Let us remember with St. Chrysostom : * For the under- 
standing of St. Paul's words there is still one other re- 
quirement than intellectual acuteness. He who would 
comprehend them aright must bring to the task a pure 
life, and a readiness to learn. He must be free from the 
yoke of evil, and of the infirmity with which sin enfeebles 
the soul and destroys the soundness of the intellectual 
life. If the disciples of our Blessed Lord had to cry out on 
hearing His words, " This is a hard saying : who can hear 
it ? '' ' how hard to the indifferent and to the sinner in his 
mental feebleness must be the mighty words of this Apostle 
of Christ. If, however, the soul be strong and healthy, then 
are the words which his Master commissioned St. Paul 
to teach easy, then are his darkest places light, and 
the more the soul ponders and feeds on them the more is 
it filled with the light of Divine knowledge, and able to 
soar aloft to the throne of the Eternal. Let us, then, come 
to these truths with such a soul. Let us emulate the 
Apostle of the Gentiles : let us imitate that noble and ada- 
mantine spirit, that we may pass over the waters of this 
life to the haven which he has reached, and may attain to 
the good things promised to them that love God, that 
eternal life which is Christ Himself, with whom with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit is glory, might, honour, now 
and for ever, world without end. Amen. 



1 *' We must not forget that the 
severe judjjments on the Pharisees 
which occur in Scripture refer only to 
the more degenerate among them— a 
great portion, doubtless, perhaps the 
greater part; but by no means in- 
clusive of the whole sect or body, 
among whom were many worthy in- 
dividuals. We ought also to recollect 
that the Apostle Paul was a Pharisee, 
and though a well-intentioned, yet a 
very zealous one, for all his writings 
show the man who had sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel, the grandson of the illus- 
trious Hellcl, esteemed one of the last 



of the great doctors of the Hebrew 
law. The Jewish history or tradition 
mentions seven i>pccies of false Phari- 
sees, to whom all the reproaches of our 
Saviour are perfectly applicable. Many 
other Pliari-seis, however, besides the 
Apostle Puul are meutiinied with 
honour in holy writ, as friends and 
disciples of our Redeemer, tliough they 
had not the courage openly to declare 
themselves His followers." — Fred. Ton 
SiMvgel, Fhi/osophi/ of Bistort/, F^ect. x. 

* See concluding words of his 
Homilies on the Acts. 

3 John vi. 60. 



Laus Deo Soli. 
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The foUowino: interesting: notices of St. Luke and St. 
Paul occur in Part ii., Book v., of an Arabic manuscript, 
written in Syriac characters, entitled the Epidle of the Pres- 
hyter Sliwa-ibn- Yohdna, of Mosul ; a.d. 1332 : ^ — 

Luke THE Evangelist. — After saying that he was a native 
of Cyrene and identical with Lucius,* the writer adds — " This 
holy Disciple was one of the Seventy. He had been previ- 
ously an accomplished physician. He was son to the sister 
of Galenus the Philosopher, not of Galenus the Physician, as 
some have supposed ; for the latter did not flourish till 
about 150 years after the advent of Christ. The Holy 
Ghost chose this disciple and made him a healer of the bodies 
of men without material remedies, and a healer of their souls 
from demoniacal diseases. He was companion to Paul, the 
chosen one, in his discipleship. Afterward he discipled in 
Africa, Macedonia, Byzantium, and Barca, and throughout 
the adjacent Gentile regions as far as the Greater India; 
also at Alexandria and in all the land of Egypt. He first 
wrote for Theophilus, the ruler of Alexandria, a gospel. 
Then an account of the Apostles and their acts, known as 
the Prajrei^if Theophilus and a number of believers having 
requested him to inform them respecting the doings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as also an exposition of His character, of 

' As these accounts of St. Luke and of St. Paul have possibly preserTed some 
true traditions, and as they illustrate the writing of the one and the acts of the 
other, and have not, I believe, been hitherto publbihcd in this country, I append a 
translation from the above-named volume, for which I am indebted to the kindness 
of my friend the Rev. Dr. Badger. 

* Acts xiii. L 
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His laws, and of His dispensation. He accordingly w 
this whict farms tlie third portioa of the Holy Gospel. 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Governor H( 
[llorus P] in Alexandria, and was buried there. Ilia \ 
was [afterwards] removed, in a lead coffin, to a conven 
the country of Rome, and by its side was the iron coffi 
Matthias, who was chosen in the place of Judas Isca 
. The commemoration of the Evangelist Luke is kept yearl 
the 18th of Tas/innii-'l'Awical.' 

From the same Book aud chapter which contains Ihe I 
going account of St. Luke we have the following notic 
the Apostle of the Gentiles : — 

Paul. — This holy man, gifted by the Spirit of God, 
as a youth very learned and zealous in his religion, 
was of the tribe of Benjamin, and resided at TarsQs, and 
name was Saul. He was very active in putting to d< 
those who believed. By trade he was a sadler. Oa 
12th of August, in the nineteenth year of Tiberius Cxx 
he left with a letter from the chief priests of Jeruas 
addressed to the Jews at Damascus, stirring them u] 
persecute, imprison, and kill the believers. When he 
some miles from Damascus he perceived a great and I 
liant light, and he fell down on the ground worshipp 
Thereupon he heard a voice saying : " Saul, Saul, why 
secutest thou me ? " He replied wondeiingly, " And 
art thou, my Lord ? " And the answer was : " I am J 
of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. Arise, for I I 
chosen you to be a rock ; but go to Damascus, and there 
will receive instructions directing what you are to do." 
men who were with hirn [Paul] were filled with surpi 
wonder, and fear, for they heard the voice but saw no 
Paul then rose from the ground, and his eyes were o] 

' AnawerinK to oiir month of October. 

> A. D. 33. Dr. Burton ptucea tbc conversion of St. Tjul in A. D. 31, ■■ 
:lie feast of Tabernacles." I'utritiua in the Spdng o! a. d. 31. TiUemon 
Wonlsirarlh in A. I>. 31. Ilsckett A. D. 36. Gceowtll in November, a. d 
Lenin taya it Midsummer, A. D. 37. Alford placci it iu tliis same year. 
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nevertheless he could not see at all, and In this state they 
took him by the hand. In this condition he remained three 
days, neither eating nor drinking. Now there was in the 
city a certain disciple whose name was Hdnanya. And the 
Lord instructed him in a dream, saying : Go to the Straight 
Market and inquire at the house of Jude for Saul, a native 
of the city of TarsAs, who in his prayers has seen you coming 
to him, laying your hands upon him, and opening your eyes. 
Hananya replied : " But, Lord, I have heard from many of 
this man, that he has been the cause of much evil to your 
saints in Jerusalem, and that he has been sent by the princi- 
pal priests to seize all who preach in your name, or who 
speak of you.'* Then the Lord said to him : " Arise, for he 
is a chosen vessel unto me to bear my name, and to preach 
and proclaim it among the tribes and kingdoms, and also 
among the children of Israel ; moreover, I will show him 
what hardships and pains he will have to suffer for my 
name's sake." Thereupon Hananya went to hini, and placed 
his hand upon him, and said to him : ** Brother Saul, the 
Lord Jesus Christ who appeared to you, and who saved you 
while you were on the way, has sent me that your sight 
may be restored to you, and that you may be filled with the 
Holy Ghost." Immediately thereupon something like scales 
foil from his eyes, and they were opened, and he saw. Forth- 
with he arose and was baptized, and went forth preaching, 
and became the first of the Seventy. He proclaimed the 
name of Jesus at Jerusalem, in Syria, along the coasts, and 
in the islands. His Epistles and the Book of the Acts bear 
testimony to his eminence and zeal. After performing 
many wonders and miracles, and bearing immense sufferings 
for the name of Jesus, he eventually went to the city of 
Rome, and joined with Peter in discipling, both taking a 
share therein by lot. The share which fell to Paul was that 
of the strangers, most of whom believed through his means. 
At length the infidel Emperor Nero heard of him, and 
ordered him to be slain ; but before he was put to death he 

gave the priesthood to Luke, and ordained him in the same 
ACTS. VOL. II. 2 D 
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way that Peter ordained Mark. He was then put ( 
Bword, together with a large company of believers, 
then rose up at night, took up the body of Paul, an 
moved it to the city ; but his head had been lost ai 
time among tbe heads of the others who had suffered 
it was subsequently found by a shepherd in a spot 
the slain had been buried, and he took it and stuck 
his staff, and placed it on the top of his sbeepfold. ] 
night he perceived a bright light surrounding the hear 
thereupon went into the city and informed the holy f 
Justus the Bishop, and all the believers, of the circumsi 
Then they all said, " This must be the head of Paul." 
Justus said : " Let us fast and pray for three days 
place the head by the side of the body. If it should 
to its proper place and become attached to tho body, 
without doubt it is the head of Paul." When the; 
done as had been prescribed, tbe head, by the Divine p 
moved and became attached again to the body just as 
had never been severed from it. Thereupon they won 
greatly, and ascribed the praise to God. From tbe 
when Paul was called from heaven till the date o 
martyrdom was a period of 35 years, during 30 of i 
he was engaged in proclaiming the Gospel, preaching 
baptizing in various countries. Two years he wi 
prison at Cesarea, and he was two years at Home, 
suffered martyrdom in the 36th year after the Ascensi 
our blessed Lord into heaven, on a day correspondii 
that ' on which Peter was martyred. His blessed res 
place is still to beseen behind the altar in his church at R 

' In the original/ mifhU-'l-yauaii, litenlljr " in a day like ths day," 
> Though the tradition that St. Peter and St. Paul were put to death b 
in tho aame day U an early one, yet the cBrliest nriten da not notice tl 
their Bilcnce and r still earlier tradition ia opposed to this aajertioD. 
Ethiopic MS., T&e Conjticl of ihi Holy Apoilka, no menlion i» made o 
anffering on the some day. See Mr. Malan's translatiun of thii MS. (t 
1871). In tho present document Yoh^na eaya St. Tuul iraa martyred 
day corresponding to that on whieh Petor was martyred," that is, on I 
niieraary of his martyrdom. See on this Vale'iua in notca tu Eiatb. EM. . 
ToL iii. c. I, and Cotelerioa in hii edition of the Apotlolie Falhart, toL i. ] 
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the Rev. T. Lewis O. Uavies, M.A., Vicar of SL Ma^-extra, 
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DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels for 
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Apostles. Vol. I. i8j. VoXmW. preparing. 
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tory Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. 
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Barrister- at- Law, Author of * Fasti Sacri,' * Siege of Jerusalem,* 
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